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For us there is but one choice. We have made tt. Woe be 
to the man or group of men that seeks to stand in our way m 
this day of high resolution, when every -principle we hold 
dearest is to be vindicated and made secure for the salvation 
of the nations! We are ready to plead at the bar of history, 
and our flag shall wear a new luster. Once more we shall 
make good with our lives and fortumes the great faith to 
which we were born, and a new glory shall shine im the face 
of our people.—The President to the People. 

Eloquent words and true! 


He needs must fight 
To make true peace his own; 

He needs must combat might with might 
Or might would rule alone. 


Into those four lines the poet compressed our reasons for 
engaging in the great conflict. Set forth and amplified with 
rare lucidity and compelling force by our chosen leader in 
his memorable Declaration to Congress, they have already 
wrought a calm and sober but complete and unflinching union 
of a hundred millions of freemen in the sacred cause of 
liberty. But eternal vigilance is ever the price, and the 
President did well, upon. the anniversary of the first unfurl- 
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ing of the flag, to reiterate our motives, to restate our aims 
and to utter a solemn warning to those who would block 
our way. These were his words: 


It is plain enough how we were forced into the war. The extraor- 
dinary insults and aggressions of the Imperial German Government 
left us no self-respecting choice but to take up arms in defence of 
our rights as a free people and of our honor as a sovereign govern- 
ment. The military masters of Germany denied us the right to be 
neutral. 

They filled our unsuspecting communities with vicious spies and 
conspirators and sought to corrupt the opinion of our people in their 
own behalf. 

They sought by violence to destroy our industries and arrest our 
commerce. 

They tried to incite Mexico to take up arms against us and to 
draw Japan into a hostile alliance with her. 

They impudently denied us the use of the high seas and, re- 
peatedly executed their threat that they would send to their death 
any of our people who ventured to approach the coasts of Europe. 

We are not the enemies of the German people and they are not 
our enemies. They did not originate or desire this hideous war or 
wish that we should be drawn into it, and we are fighting their 
cause as well as our own. They are themselves in the grip of the 
same sinister power that has now at last stretched its ugly talons 
out and drawn blood from us. 

The whole world is at war because the whole world is in the grip 
of that power and is trying out the great battles which shall deter- 
mine whether it is to be brought under its mastery or fling itself free. 

These men have never regarded nations as peoples, men, women 
and children of like blood and frame as themselves, for whom govern- 
ments existed and in whom governments had their life. They have 
regarded them merely as serviceable organizations which they could 
by force or intrigue bend or corrupt to their own purpose. 

They have regarded the smaller states, in particular, and the 
peoples who could be overwhelmed by force, as their natural tools 
and instruments of domination. 

Peace, peace, is now their cry. They have but one chance to 
perpetuate their military power or even their controlling political 
influence. If they can secure peace now with the immense advan- 
tages still in their hands which they have up to this point appar- 
ently gained they will have justified themselves before the German 
people; they will have gained by force what they promised to gain 
by it—an immense expansion of German power, an immense enlarge- 
ment of German industrial and commercial opportunities. Their 
prestige will be secure, and with their prestige their political power. 

If they fail their people will thrust them aside. 
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If they succeed they are safe and Germany and the world are 
undone ; if they fail Germany is saved and the world will be at peace. 
If they succeed America will fall within the menace; if they 
fail the world may unite for peace and Germany may be of the 


union. 

The facts are patent to all the world; and the great fact that 
stands out above all the rest is that this is a peoples’ war, a war 
for freedom and justice and self-government amongst all the nations 
of the world, a war to make the world safe for the peoples who live 
upon it and have made it their own, the German people themselves 
included, and that with us rests the choice to break through all these 
hypocrisies and patent cheats and masks of brute force and help set 
the world free, or else stand aside and let it be dominated a long age 
through by sheer weight of arms and the arbitrary choices of self- 
constituted masters, by the nation which can maintain the biggest 
armies and the most irresistible armaments—a power to which the 
world has afforded no parallel and in the face of which political 
freedom must wither and perish. 


For what then are we fighting? To save America, first, 
and the liberties of her people; and, then, to save the world 
and the freedom of all mankind. This is the crux of the 
President’s thought. Can the mind conceive a higher aspira- 
tion, a nobler purpose, on the part of a people which first, 
as a colony, struck off its own shackles and then, as a nation, 
freed its own slaves? God forbid that we should falter! 
God knows that we shall not. 

But let us reason together. None does and none can deny 
that the President is doing his full part with unexampled 
fortitude, with untiring energy, with infinite patience and 
with surpassing skill. Are we, all of us, doing ours? Con- 
sider Congress! Accord the fullest credit for its admirable 
and expeditious work in the first two months of the war; 
what now of the third? As we write, both Houses are balk- 
ing at proposals to confer upon the Executive powers essen- 
tial to effective conduct of the war upon a large scale. Assum- 
ing that the measure giving to the President limited control 
of transportation shall have been enacted when these lines 
appear, the vital problem of food conservation, regulation 
and costs will now be under discussion. Already Senator 
Reed—of Missouri, of course—has announced his determina- 
tion to ‘‘ fight to the bitter end ’’ and has outlined the argu- 
ments in opposition. He finds the bill ‘‘ vicious,’’ ‘‘ atro- 
cious,’’ ‘‘ dictatorial ’’ and ‘‘ unconstitutional ’’; so natu- 
rally he opposes it, though without suggesting an alternative ; 
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and we would not impugn his motives or his sincerity. But 
his reasoning is pitiable. 

That the power bestowed upon the President is tre- 
mendous there can be no question, but so is the authority to 
direct our armies and navies; and the one is no more uncon- 
stitutional than the other. Is it necessary? is the real point 
at issue, and the practical answer is so plainly in the affirma- 
tive that fervid oratory about ‘‘ rights ’’ and ‘‘ liberties ”’ 
falls flat. For what are those ‘‘ rights ’’ and ‘‘ liberties ’’ ex- 
cept special privileges to greedy producers and unscrupulous 
speculators to profit from their country’s needs and peril? 
The merest child can perceive the wrong and the danger of 
unrestricted competition in bidding for foodstuffs by nations 
whose sense of values disappears before the hungry eyes of 
a starving populace. The wrong comes from permitting 
gross imposition upon our allies and the danger from putting 
the necessaries of very existence beyond the reach of our 
own people. 

It is not the farmer, not the jobber, not the manufac- 
turer, not the banker, each of whom has advantaged im- 
mensely already, who suffers from the economic stress of 
warfare; it is the professional man, the salaried man, the 
widow with her mite, the orphan with her pittance, whose 
small incomes are fixed and incapable of increase. No argu- 
ment is required to show that soaring prices have already 
brought this great body of consumers to the very limit of 
their resources; the hard fact stares everyone in the face; 
and none needs to be told that the doubling and trebling of 
present costs which surely would ensue without regulation 
would make for actual starvation of hundreds of thousands 
in this land of plenty and no less certainly would engender 
revolt and riot; and justifiably, too, because, after all, the 
Constitution itself guarantees to men, women and children 
the right to life, liberty and pursuit at least of happiness. 

Admitting, as of course we must admit, that the means 
required to make food regulation operative offend our 
sense of individual prerogative, we can deny neither to war 
its claim to uniformity in practice nor to dangerous diseases 
the application of desperate remedies. And no restriction or 
hardship or unfairness is imposed upon the producer. The 
fixing of maximum prices is not permitted, and the fixing of 
minimum prices affords a guaranty of positive value. The 
purpose is, not to clog, but to keep open the channels of 
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trade; not to shut down markets, but to make markets free 
and fair to all; not to cripple, but to enforce distribution; 
not to prevent consumption, but to make hoarding a crime. 

Senator Reed makes and can make no headway against 
this simple statement of a vital need; in the entire course 
of his harangue, in fact, he scarcely attempted to do so. 
It was not so much the powers bestowed as fear that those 
powers might be abused that filled him with alarm for the 
Constitution and the rights and liberties of the growing 
people of Missouri. Not that undue or unfair exercise of 
authority need be anticipated from the President himself; 
not at all; the omniscience of a Chief Magistrate with in- 
creasing patronage at his disposal is not to be questioned. 
But Hoover! A ‘‘ mere man of flesh and blood,’’ trained in 
business and laden with experience to be sure, but yet one 
who ‘‘ has lived so long abroad that he does not understand 
the needs of this country ’’ and, horror of horrors, is ‘‘ woe- 
fully out of touch with American ideals and American prin- 
ciples ’’; probably, in common with the vast majority of 
successful organizers and executives, not even a Democrat. 
La, la! The mere thought of such an one, so pitiful a per- 
sonification of everything except expert knowledge of the 
work in hand, being designated to represent and act for 
the President, fairly quakes the vigilant Senator and fills his 
highly sensitized spirit with dire foreboding. Whom, we 
wonder, would he propose in place of Mr. Hoover? 

Such political quackery we need not consider further. 
But back of it all and imparting to it a semblance of excuse 
is a point which well deserves attention. Senator Freling- 
huysen put his finger upon it when he declared that this 
must not be ‘‘ a one-man war ”’ and the President emphasized 
it forcefully when he proclaimed ‘‘ the great fact that stands 
out above all the rest ’’ to be that ‘‘ this is a people’s war,’’ 
echoing unconsciously and probably unwittingly the axiom 
postulated last month by this Review. Even among those 
who have no favors to ask and no hopes of reward there 
appears no distrust of the President himself. ‘‘ I question 
neither his integrity nor his great ability,’’ said Senator 
Lodge. But he continued: 

When we give these powers, we do not give them to the President. 
The President cannot exercise them. It is utterly impossible for him 
to exercise or attempt to exercise one tithe of them. They are done 
by these people whom he selects and puts in; and, as I have observed, 
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some of the recent creations of men who are to be armed with these 
mighty authorities, it has occurred to me that it is extremely danger- 
ous for Congress to abdicate its rights, to abdicate the functions 
conferred on it by the Constitution. 


Of Senator Harding’s mischievous partisan diatribe and 
Senator Lewis’s fatuous and equally offensive response we 
have not the patience to speak, but when so faithful and 
capable a supporter of the Administration as Senator Hard- 
wick sternly announces that ‘‘ at every stage of the proceed- 
ings, where such powers as these are unnecessarily lodged 
in the hands of autocratic, despotic executive officers, I intend 
to protest both by word and act,’’ the fact bodes ill for that 
full co-operation of all branches of the Government which 
must be had if we are to win the war. 

‘‘ T am quite confident,’’ said Mr. Balfour upon the eve 
of his departure for England, ‘‘ that Congress will not 
refuse the President and the Government all the powers, 
- great as they are, which are absolutely necessary if the war 
is to be successfully pursued. I am not only persuaded that 
it will give those powers, but I am persuaded that when 
those powers are given they will be used to the utmost and 
with as little delay as the imperfection of human institutions 
and human beings will allow to throw the great, and, I 
believe, the decisive, weight of America to the full extent 
into the great contest. In that belief I shall leave these 
shores. In that belief I shall make my report to the Allied 
Governments, so far as I can reach them, on the other side 
of the Atlantic; and in that belief I look forward with cheer- 
ful confidence to the days which will undoubtedly be days 
of trial and difficulty, but beyond which we surely can see the 
dawn of a happier day, coming not merely to the kindred 
communities to which we belong, but to all mankind, and all 
nations which love liberty and pursue righteousness.’’ 

We wish that we could share our distinguished visitor’s 
confidence, but it is no less easy to ignore the fact that, day 
by day, the breach between the legislative and executive and 
advisory departments is widening than it is possible to 
escape the conclusion that, in the present crisis, quite con- 
trary to the Scriptural dictum, it is danger rather than 
safety that lurks in a multitude of counsels. 

Assuming, as we should assume for prudential reasons, 
a protracted period of warfare, it goes without saying that 
all arrangements should be made to conform to the supposi- 
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tion. And the first factor to reckon with is the terrific stress 
imposed upon those charged with heavy responsibilities. 
However strong one may be in mind and body, war invari- 
ably and often quickly enforces realization of the limit of 
human endurance. 

Over and over again this has been demonstrated as the 
present conflict has progressed. Of all who held positions 
of highest authority at the beginning, still less than three 
years ago, but one—Bethmann Hollweg—holds his original 
place. In England, Asquith has given way to Lloyd George, 
Grey to Balfour, French to Haig; in France, Viviani to 
Briand and Briand to Ribot, Joffre to Nivelle and Nivelle 
to Pétain; in Italy, Salandra to Boselli; in Russia, the Grand 
Duke first to the Czar and then to Brusiloff; in Germany, 
von Jagow to Zimmermann, von Moltke to von Falkenhayn 
and von Falkenhayn to von Hindenburg; in Austria-Hun- 
gary, Tisza to Andrassi; and so on. Of the divinely appointed 
for life or death, Nicholas, Francis Joseph and now Con- 
stantine have passed on, the patient George and the rampant 
Wilhelm only, of the most notable, remaining. 

That like changes will take place eventually in our own 
officialdom may be accepted as certain. The President him- 
self is, of course, a fixture for at least the next four years, but 
his aids, as the experience of Mr. Bryan and Mr. Garrison 
has demonstrated, are not necessarily permanent; where- 
fore we venture to renew our suggestion of a small, efficient 
and continuing War Council, such as every other nation has 
found essential to effective co-ordination and conduct of 
its multifarious activities. The committees now in charge 
of our affairs comprise the following: 


Council of National Defense——Secretary Baker, chairman; Sec- 
retary Daniels, Secretary Lane, Secretary Houston, Secretary Red- 
field, Secretary Wilson. 

Advisory Commission of Council of National Defense.——Daniel 
Willard, chairman, transportation; Howard E. Coffin, munitions; 
Julius Rosenwald, supplies; Bernard M. Baruch, metals; Dr. Hollis 
Godfrey, engineering ; Samuel Gompers, labor; Dr. Franklin Martin, 
medicine and surgery; Walter S. Gifford, director; Grosvenor B. 
Clarkson, secretary. 

Additional Co-operative and Subordinate Committees.—Nearly 
one hundred in number, comprising more than one thousand mem- 
bers. 

To what extent this mighty aggregation facilitates 
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preparation and operation one would hardly hazard a guess, 
but the confusion which has ensued from its creation is 
apparent on every hand. Even the Congress which author- 
ized the appointment of the hundred or more committees, to 
supplement the work of the regular departments, is 
bewildered. 

‘¢ Tt is difficult,’’ said Senator Hoke Smith in a speech, 
‘* to find where to go or who has authority. You go to one 
person, and he is waiting for advice; and you go somewhere 
else, and they are only advisory. You go to the colonel from 
the Quartermaster’s Department of the Army, and he is 
waiting to get the opinion of somebody else. The law does 
not name, the statute does not say, when or how the opinions 
are to be given. It is so indefinite a responsibility that it is 
difficult to obtain satisfaction. When this great question, 
involving the transportation of the country and the rights 
of all shippers, is to be considered and passed upon by some 
board I think this board should have authority fixed by 
legislative action. The Advisory Board disclaims all author- 
ity. ‘ We can only advise,’ they tell us.’’ 

To this Senator Cummins rejoined patriotically and 
sensibly : 


Those of us who are inclined to be critical must remember the 
immensity of the task which this Government has assumed. I ex- 
pect to see a great deal of wastefulness; I expect to see a great deal 
of our business done in a way that will not commend itself to the 
people of the country. It is impossible for us to conscript anybody 
but human beings; and human nature is so frail that it can not 
encompass successfully in a short period of time the tremendous 
duties which have been imposed upon the country. 

I am saying so much because I do not want the Senator from 
Georgia to base his opposition to this bill upon the ground that we 
are giving any one man more than he can do. I know the President 
of the United States can not do personally what he is authorized to 
do in this bill. I know that he must delegate the responsibility to 
some board or some other person; and my only hope is that he will 
select the wisest and the strongest man or body of men in the United 
States to exercise the authority or to help him exercise the authority 
which we are granting in this measure. I believe he will. If he 
does not, he must suffer the criticism which will inevitably follow. 


Readily conceding that ‘‘ it would be inhuman to expect 
the President personally to investigate these problems,’’ 
nevertheless, continued Senator Smith, ‘‘ If some board is 
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to investigate them, let us prescribe the number of the board 
in the bill; let us give them official responsibility and know 
who they are; let them be confirmed by the Senate, and let 
them be situated where men whose interests are involved 
can be heard.’’ 

Whether or not consideration, on behalf of the President, 
of this particular matter of priority in transportation would 
properly devolve upon a War Council we are not prepared 
to say, but the illustration of the need of such a Council to 
effect co-ordination among these many commissions and to 
act as a buffer and sieve for the President himself in the 
exercise of the tremendous powers being conferred upon him 
is apt and perfect. To the assertion that he already has 
such a body in his Council of National Defense, comprising 
six Cabinet officers, we reply, first, that obviously the mem- 
bers were selected because of their positions, not because of 
their exceptional qualifications; secondly, that each is al- 
ready overwhelmed by the regular work of his department 
and has no time for general counsel; and that, consequently, 
if one or more of them should be deemed peculiarly equipped 
for service upon a War Council, they should resign their 
present positions and give all of their time and thought to 
the broader questions of policy and general ways and means, 
—such, for example, as would now be engrossing the atten- 
tion of such a body, if it existed, in connection with the use 
and extent of use of that most potent of weapons just placed 
in the President’s hands, the embargo upon supplies to 
neutral nations. 

Most important of all is the safeguarding of the Presi- 
dent himself. No man living possesses a tithe of the power 
for good or ill, here and everywhere, which presently he 
will hold in his hands. Events have placed him at the head, 
not merely of the armies and navies of the United States, 
but of all the mighty forces arrayed in battle for the preser- 
vation of human freedom. Already France and England, 
by promptly revising their attitude towards Russia to con- 
form to his, have testified their eager willingness to follow 
his lead. From this day forward his slightest nod will bear 
the force of a universal command, to be heeded gladly and 
gratefully by the millions who recognize that, since America 
must win the war, to America must fall the right to point 
the way. 

So great a task, so grave an obligation, never before con- 
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fronted a human being. And the first vital requisite of 
success is the concentration into an effective intermediary 
body, between President and people, of five or seven of the 
best, biggest, broadest and bravest minds in America. 


OUR TERMS OF PEACE 


THE Preswent did well to set forth our terms of peace 
in his message to Russia. It was not too soon to do so. 
Peace may be long postponed. But it is certain that it will 
come at last, and whenever it does come we should be as 
fully prepared for it as possible. The costliness and embar- 
rassment of our unpreparedness for war, the coming of 
which was doubtful, should admonish us of the wisdom of 
being prepared for peace, the coming of which is certain. 
The preparation cannot be complete in every detail. There 
are some points which will have to be determined by the 
conditions which exist when peace is made. But we can at 
least be prepared to this extent, that we shall be agreed and 
resolved, in accord with our Allies, upon the general prin- 
ciples upon which peace must be made, and shall have a 
clear and convincing conception of the reasons for insisting 
upon them. 

Such preparation is highly desirable to have at the 
moment when negotiations for peace begin. It is no less 
desirable to have in advance, even now and all through the 
remainder of the war, be it short or long. To have it is to 
have in mind, and before the world, a distinct declaration 
and knowledge of what we are fighting for in the war. 

On these two grounds, then, we must regard the Presi- 
dent’s pronouncement with gratification; especially in view 
of its sane and patriotic character, and of the cordiality 
with which it has been accepted by our Allies as expressing 
also their own views. Practically, it puts this country very 
much in the position of the leader of the Allied Powers in 
declaring the purposes of the war and the essential bases 
of peace. 

The President did well to dismiss as quite unacceptable 
to this country the German suggestion of the restoration of 
the status quo ante bellum. That suggestion was made by 
Germany as a temptation to some of the Allies and as an 
incitement to dissension among them. It was hoped that 
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some of them, particularly Russia, and perhaps Serbia, would 
be inclined to accept it. It was also hoped that some might 
be fearful lest Germany should after all win the war, and 
-that they would be inclined to accept this offer lest some- 
thing worse befall them. Finally, as some too frank or 
imprudent Germans have confessed, it was hoped that the 
President, still moved by his ‘‘ peace without victory ’’ 
policy, would accept it and fall into the trap. 

But Germany was disappointed. The status quo ante 
proposal was still-born, and it was buried forever by the 
President’s convincing words. That was the status from 
which this evil war arose, the status in the injustice and 
instability of which originated the world’s greatest catas- 
trophe. To restore it would be to invite a recrudescence of 
the war. It would be to declare that the war had been in 
vain and that its dead had died in vain. That would be 
intolerably to affront humanity and the world’s sense of 
equity. 

It is imperative that the status quo ante bellum shall not 
be restored. We are fighting to change it, radically; and we 
shall continue to fight until it is changed. It must be so 
changed as to render a recurrence of this war as nearly im- 
possible as men can make it. Just what that means, or will 
mean, it would be difficult at this time to say. The only 
important precedent for such a changing of the European 
system is that of 1814; but it is obviously not to be followed 
in all respects. The Congress of Vienna was essentially and 
intentionally reactionary, and its chief aims were to restore 
the former status as completely as possible, and to ensure 
its perpetual maintenance. The new congress, at the end 
of this war, must be essentially and confessedly progressive, 
and must create a new status, free from the pregnant evils 
of the old one, and it must secure guarantees of its 
maintenance. 

For such an achievement the President has outlined 
four principles, concerning which it is to be observed 
that they are sufficiently explicit for the present purpose, 
while they are also sufficiently general to permit the widest 
latitude of final adjustment which post-bellum conditions 
may require. 

The first is that of Nationality. ‘‘ No people must be 
forced under sovereignty under which it does not wish to 
live.’”’ That is a principle which must appeal with special 
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force to America just at this time, when we are commemo- 
rating the anniversary of its successful enunciation by our 
own ancestors. Its application to some extent is obvious. 
Belgium must not be forced under German sovereignty ; 
Serbia must not be forced under Austrian sovereignty; Slavs 
must not be forced under Teuton sovereignty. ‘To further 
extend its application is a matter for very careful con- 
sideration, and in some cases it will unquestionably be in- 
volved in much embarrassment. 

There will arise the question to what extent peoples 
are to be redeemed from sovereignties under which they 
have long been but under which they do not wish to re- 
main. Shall we adopt the not illogical rule that existing 
conditions are to be abolished wherever they are similar 
to those the new imposition of which we would forbid? 
Then doubtless Alsace and Lorraine must be freed from 
German sovereignty. Italia Irredenta must be redeemed 
from Austrian rule; as must also the Serbian provinces 
which Austria stole and is holding against their will. There 
must be a change of sovereignty to meet the wishes of the 
people in Transylvania, and in the Polish provinces of Aus- 
tria and Prussia. 

Nor can we conceal the fact that a strong case may be 
made for other changes. Russia may be required to grant 
to Poland and to Finland a sovereignty more acceptable to 
the peoples of those countries than that which has long been 
imposed upon them; and the steps which Great Britain is 
now prudently taking toward the granting of autonomy to 
Ireland may have to be carried to full measure. He who 
seeks equity must come into court with clean hands; and 
powers which require others to respect the rights of nation- 
ality must themselves respect those rights. 

The second principle is that of Territorial Integrity. 
There is to be no wanton dismemberment of lands. ‘‘ No 
territory must change hands except for the purpose of secur- 
ing those who inhabit it a fair chance of life and liberty.’’ 
This is, of course, a corollary of the preceding principle, and 
there rises in connection with it the similar question: What 
changes of ownership of territory are or will be necessary 
for the purpose described? The general principle is not 
to be disputed. The practical application of it under the 
condition named will be far from easy. For it must be borne 
in mind that few if any of the lands and peoples in dispute 
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are altogether homogeneous. Macedonia, the ‘‘ lumber room 
of Europe,’’ is a conglomerate of Serbs and Greeks and 
Bulgars, and historically has belonged successively to each 
of the three. Transylvania is not purely Roumanian; there 
are Germans in the Polish provinces and in Alsace and 
Lorraine; there are Russians in Finland; and the division 
of the Irish people into two camps has been the chief diff- 
culty in the way of an Irish settlement. However readily 
all Powers may accept these general principles, therefore, 
there will be much heart-searching and long discussions be- 
fore a satisfactory application of them is attained. 

The third principle is that of Indemnities. There are to 
be none of a merely punitive character. They must be com- 
pensatory. ‘‘ No indemnities must be insisted on except 
those that constitute payment for manifest wrongs done.’’ 
We must not, then, exact a huge indemnity from Germany 
just for the sake of punishing her, of financially crippling 
her, of ‘‘ bleeding her white,’’ to use her own description 
of her own repeated design concerning France. That, too, 
is a sane and laudable principle. But how vast may be the 
scope of the suggested exceptions! The ‘‘ manifest wrongs 
done ’’ are so grievous that scarcely any indemnity would be 
excessive payment for them. Every building destroyed in 
Belgium, every cent of tribute exacted, every Belgian life 
taken, every home broken up, every woman raped, every man 
deported into slavery, represents a ‘‘ manifest wrong done,’’ 
for which full indemnity is justly to be exacted. Nay, we 
may and must go beyond that, and say that not to exact 
such indemnity would be so grossly unjust as to be revolting 
to the moral sense of the world. Nor is Belgium alone in 
her deserts. of indemnification. Serbia was similarly 
wronged. So did Poland suffer. As for northern France, it 
is scarcely to be distinguished from Belgium itself in the 
character and extent of the ‘‘ manifest wrongs done.’’ There 
are also the cases of the Lusitania and the almost innumer- 
able other victims of Germany’s wholly illegal and inhuman 
submarine campaign. Do they not represent ‘‘ manifest 
wrongs done ”’ for which it will be fitting to exact indemnity? 
We could not unreasonably go further still and adopt the 
principle which Charles Sumner enunciated in his demand 
for British indemnity for our Civil War—we could claim 
that the whole war was a ‘‘ manifest wrong done ’’ by Ger- 
many to the world, and that therefore Germany could justly 
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be required to pay all the war expenses of all the countries 
with which she has fought! Obviously, without going to 
this logical extreme, there will be abundant room for con- 
sideration of the question of indemnities. 

The fourth principie has to do with Readjustments of 
Power. That is much less specific and obvious than the other 
three, though it is not difficult to comprehend its general 
purport. ‘‘ No readjustments of power must be made except 
such as will tend to secure the future peace of the world and 
the future welfare and happiness of its peoples.’’ Again, 
with the general principle all must agree; but there may be 
much difference of opinion as to the extent of its application. 
What readjustments of power will tend toward or may be 
necessary for the purposes named? 

It may be profitable, as illuminating and emphasizing 
their real purport, to review these four principles in con- 
verse; expressing them affirmatively instead of negatively ; 
thus: 


Every people must be freed from a sovereignty under 
which it does not wish to live. 

All territory must change hands so far as is needed to 
secure for its inhabitants a fair chance of life and liberty. 

Indemnities are to be exacted for all manifest wrongs 
done. 

Readjustments of power are to be made wherever they 
will tend to secure the future peace of the world and the 
future welfare and happiness of its peoples. 


That, it will be said, is a stupendous programme, amount- 
ing to a practical reorganization of the world; and so it is; 
but the fact commends rather than condemns the programme. 
For this is a stupendous war, the undisguised object of 
which has been the forcible reorganization of the world. It 
has thrown the world into the melting-pot. What wonder if 
the world emerge in a far different shape from that in which 
it entered? In 1814, after the comparatively petty Napo- 
leonic wars, the Powers of Europe undertook the complete 
reorganization of that continent, and the next year began 
to aim at the reorganization of America as well. In this 
immeasurably greater crisis a comparably greater scheme 
of settlement is essential and no programme can be too 
radical or too comprehensive if the world is to be made in 
truth and for all time ‘‘ safe for democracy.”’ 
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And now, having rightfully and properly defined our 
position, let us have no more talk of peace or terms of peace. 
We have entered the war to win, regardless of time or cost 
and at whatever hazard in lives. From this day forward 
there should be permitted no diversion from that supreme 
endeavor. The submarines may seem to accomplish the 
crippling, even the starving, of England; France may 
weaken from exhaustion; Italy may face a revolution; Rus- 
sia may drop by the wayside; it matters not; invincible 
America is in at last to win—and win she shall, overcoming 
all difficulties, ignoring all repulses, disdaining all compro- 
mises, as surely as there is in the veins of her sons and 
daughters the blood of free men and free women and in the 
heavens a living God. 

We seek no terms; we want no peace; we demand 
victory, nothing else and nothing less, over the powers of 
darkness, sin and shame. 


THE MAN OF THE WAR 


Fottowine Balfour, the diplomat, Viviani, the orator, 
Joffre, the soldier, Udine, the royalist, and Marconi, the 
genius, comes Northcliffe, the electric engine of the armies 
of democracy—of whom, by way of introduction to the Pil- 
grims’ Society, these words were spoken in New York nearly 


ten years ago: 


What the American spirit is I cannot say, and I certainly would 
not attempt a definition on an occasion like this, when there are 
mingled with it the effervescing spirits of other lands. Nevertheless, 
it does exist as a species of restless energy, inherent and unceasing, 
constantly urging humankind up and along the path of progress and 
achievement. No American has a better understanding or keener 
appreciation of this peculiar nervous, mental force than our guest 
of the evening. None has attached to it greater value; none is more 
thoroughly imbued with it; few have profited more handsomely from 
its unremitting exercise. 

And yet he is a Briton—yes, a Briton in every fibre of his being, 
devoted to his country as he should be, and honored by it as he should 
have been and will continue to be—a Briton, I hope I may say 
without implying invidious distinctions, free from prejudices. But, 
though so born, I trust that he will not take amiss my statement that 
he grew as an American grows. He inherited brains, to be sure, but 
so do we all to a greater or less degree. The difference is that he fed 
his by using them. All else than this one priceless heritage—wealth, 
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power, distinction, honor at home and abroad—he has won by his 
Own endeavors unaided except by those drawn as by a magnet to a 
sentient, throbbing personality. That is why I say that, though born 
a Briton, he has grown as an American. 

But, except for courtesy’s or friendship’s sake, it is not 
Northcliffe the individual who concerns us, but Northcliffe the type, 
the living indicator of the fundamental truth whose recognition has 
made great every Anglo-Saxon people. The success of Lord 
Northcliffe is a triumph of individualism, an exemplification of the 
wisdom of conferring upon the maximum of capacity the maximum 
of reward. It could never have been achieved in a State held in 
communal bondage. Like brains and like energizing forces doubtless 
are stored in the heads and hearts of thousands of human beings 
whose environment holds their possessors as with bands of steel in 
the clutch of mediocrity. The incentive lacking, the spirit refuses to 
exert itself and disuse performs its inevitable function as the most 
potent agency of decay. If the individual accomplishment of but 
one man, even this man, were at stake there would be comparatively 
little cause to give heed to the growing Socialistic tendencies in both 
England and America. But vastly more than the success of one or 
of scores of hundreds or thousands is concerned. The future of the 
entire human race is in the balance. 

The lesson, sir, I would draw from your notable success is stern 
resistance of un-English and un-American tendencies whose 
fulfilment would render impossible like achievements by others in the 
future. Grave responsibility accompanies great power. You are at 
the beginning, not the end, of a career. Few, if any, during the next 
score of years will have better opportunities to influence their own 
and other countries. May your perception ever be keen and true and 
your determination never falter. God give you a continuance of 
the strength, sagacity, and courage which thus far have enabled you 
to overcome all obstacles and become what those of us who know you 
well know you to be—the Prince of your profession. 


How true was this prevision events have demonstrated. 
Few, indeed, have since had ‘‘ better opportunity to influence 
their own and other countries,’’ and none has utilized that 
opportunity to so great advantage of all mankind as Lord 
Northcliffe. Whether, but for the sagacity and courage of 
this remarkable man of affairs, Germany would have won 
the war long before this, none can declare with certainty; 
but the possibility, even probability, of such a happening, 
is conceded and indisputable. Quicker than anybody else in 
England or elsewhere to perceive the magnitude of the men- 
ace to civilization, he demanded at the outset, through the 
Times and its allied public journals, adoption of stern, prac- 
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tical measures for the waging of war for years, when every- 
body else was fixing its maximum of duration in months. 
That his fervid appeals should have fallen, as they did fall, 
upon deafened ears and incredulous minds is not surprising. 
For years preceding he had been warning his countrymen 
unceasingly of the danger which threatened them, only to be 
scoffed by statesmen, soldiers and journalists, incapable of 
recognizing anything but the strength of a sluggish but pre- 
sumably unconquerable empire. Naturally, in consequence, 
the actual outbreak made only for the rubbing, not the open- 
ing, of eyes. 

But Northcliffe knew better because he knew Germany 
and he continued to thunder at the portals of Government 
and to din at the dulled faculties of the people until he be- 
came the most unpopular man in England, precisely as to- 
day he is the most execrated in Germany. Anathemas were 
heaped upon him not only by the rulers and the ruling 
classes, but by men of business and finance who made bon- 
fires of his newspapers on the floor of the Stock Exchange, 
and by the populace, trailing after their leaders. During 
this long, heartbreaking period Northcliffe stood alone, but 
immovable. If England would not have the truth because 
England did not want it, England must be made to face it. 
And England was—in time, a long, long time, so long that 
its passing would have paralyzed the energies of one less 
resolute, but fortunately in this instance served only to 
incite fresh endeavors. Slowly and gradually but surely 
the leaven began to work—and Germany did the rest. At 
the end of a year, in every town mansion and in every coun- 
try house, Northcliffe was still decried and denounced by 
the class into which his merit had borne him; but should 
he be suppressed? No, no, a thousand times no; he must 
be upheld, to drive the supine Government into action, to 
raise armies, to whip slackers into line, to make weapons 
equal to those of the enemy, to compel their use by an an- 
tiquated soldiery, to weed out inefficiency in high places and 
low, to get the best through trying-out, to obtain and print 
the facts, that England might know the truth. 

So Northcliffe calmly defied the censorship at the risk of 
his life and when Sir John Simon, the censor, denounced him 
as a traitor in the House of Commons he was able to drive 
his calumniator out of office because he had the people, while 
Sir John had only the Government, behind him. 
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The task was less difficult than it would seem because 
Northcliffe had already invited and survived a severer test 
of his hold upon the country—the severest, in truth, that 
could have been imagined. When war was declared Kitch- 
ener was in the black books of the Government for political 
reasons, which need not now be recalled, and the Cabinet de- 
termined to vest supreme command in another. But North- 
cliffe called for Kitchener and created a popular demand so 
strong that it became irresistible, and the Government 
yielded. But day by day, month by month, the war went 
badly; the army, so far from making progress, was hardly 
holding its own; operations on the field were being muddled; 
soldiers by the thousand were being sacrificed to no pur- 
pose; something radical was wrong. What was it? Care- 
fully, cautiously but thoroughly Northcliffe began investiga- 
tion and soon discovered, to his horror, that the fault lay 
in the incompetence of the man whom he had raised to 
supreme authority and whose popularity he had fanned into 
aflame. Kitchener, living in the past, was adhering strictly 
and arrogantly to archaic methods long since discarded by 
both French and Germans, was resentful of suggestion and 
impervious to reason. 

What to do? Kitchener was at his height in popular 
favor. Attempt to depose him except for overwhelming 
cause would surely prove futile and produce infinite harm. 
Fortunately, at this critical moment, word came to North- 
cliffe—through an American, by the way—that repeated dis- 
asters at the front were directly traceable to the use of 
shrapnel instead of explosives—by order of Kitchener. The 
evidence was conclusive, but Northcliffe took no chances. 
Hastening to the battlefields, he verified the reports with 
his own eyes. That Kitchener should be shorn of his limit- 
less powers there could be no question. But could this be 
accomplished? Northcliffe did not know; nobody could have 
told. But there was but one thing to do at whatever hazard 
and Northcliffe did it without a moment’s hesitation. He 
put himself, his power of the present and his growing influ- 
ence for the future, his all, into the scales against the idol 
whom he had done so much to create and, through presenta- 
tion with consummate skill of the unsparing truth, he won, 
and cleared the way for the manufacture upon an enormous 
scale of the modern munitions which now are making havoc 
in the ranks of the enemy. 
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The success of this undertaking, it is hardly necessary to 
remark, was equaled only by its daring, but to the alert 
mind of Northcliffe it bore a sharp implication—none other, 
in fact, than that the obsoletion which rendered impotent a 
famous officer might also possess great statesmen of the 
same generation. Searching inquiry having developed the 
correctness of this suspicion, to his own mind at any rate, 
Northcliffe undertook forthwith, not merely to reduce an 
unwieldly Cabinet to an effective working War Council of 
five, a comparatively easy achievement, but to put the entire 
‘‘old gang ’’ out of power. According full credit to Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey for the valuable services 
which they had rendered, he insisted nevertheless that, like 
Field Marshal French and Marshal Joffre, they had reached 
the limit of their accomplishment and, for the saving of the 
nation, must make way for others, younger in years and 
unimpaired in spirit. Again he drove home to the minds of 
the people the need of change and again he prevailed against 
tremendous odds, cowing all opponents into submission and 
establishing Lloyd George as Premier, at the head of a 
compact Council probably unsurpassable in efficiency in 
England. 

Of the innumerable additional achievements of Lord 
Northeliffe during the war—his Air Defense for England, 
Aircraft for France, Organized Recruiting, Compulsory 
Service, Big Guns, Galvanization of the Admiralty, Central 
Allied Staff, Succor for Belgium, Huge Funds for the Red 
Cross, etc., passing mention only need be made. Suffice it 
to say that, after nine visits to all the fronts, including the 
Italian and Serbian, days and nights in aeroplanes, motor- 
cars and trenches, he has little to learn from the areas of 
hostilities and turns restlessly and eagerly to the activities 
of the great Republic, which is now pledged to take up and 
finish the mighty task of making the world definitely and 
forever safe for democracy. That he finally, though reluct- 
antly, yielded to the urgent insistence of the British War 
Council that he assume the direction and supervision of the 
various commissions now engaged in the purchase and ship- 
ment of vast quantities of supplies to the Allies is less sur- 
prising than at first it seemed, for the simple reason that 
none can realize more keenly than he that in effective co- 
ordination of all forces can be found the only sure method of 
winning the war. The need of diplomacy disappeared with 
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our entrance as a partner in the great struggle for liberty, 
and the vital requisite immediately became practical organi- 
zation and management, in the application of which North- 
cliffe is without a peer. The value of the service to the com- 
mon cause which he will be able to render as his work de- 
velops and expands cannot be over-estimated and can hardly, 
in our judgment, be comprehended in this early stage in 
our own procedure as a warring democracy. 

The understanding and prescience of Lord Northcliffe’s 
with respect to America’s attitude were clearly evidenced in 
an article from his pen published in this Revirw as long ago 
as September, 1915. Even then it was ‘‘ obvious ”’ to his 
mind that ‘‘ just as Germany blundered into a war with 
Great Britain, so it looks as if she were forcing the United 
States into the war.’’ He had ‘‘ no doubt ’’ that soon the 
Germans would ‘‘ construct submarines capable of crossing 
the Atlantic,’’ but of ‘‘ one thing ’’ he was certain,— 


—and that is that if the United States shall be goaded into this 
struggle she will see it through in the same way as on previous 
occasions. She will spare neither men nor money in that part of 
the struggle which she undertakes. She will show to the Germans 
that behind the fine American business brain is a soul that, as in the 
past, does not hesitate at the sacrifice of blood for the preservation 
of great ideals. If the Americans enter the war it will be with no 
sordid motive, with no idea of the acquisition of territory, but for 
the noble purpose of gaining freedom for those who are downtrodden 
and of showing to the world that citizenship of the United States is 
as inviolable as was that of Rome. 


The accuracy with which he diagnosed the condition is 
now apparent, and it was in consequence doubtless of his 
sureness of judgment that he issued the famous order to all 
of his newspapers that ‘‘ until American warships begin to 
bombard Liverpool not a word in criticism of the American 
Government must be printed.’’ There spoke the sagacity of 
the statesman no less than the instinct of the journalist and, 
when his anticipation of our ultimate action was realized, 
Northcliffe presented through the Times an interpretation 
so broad and so bold that it must have made more than one 
self-centered Briton rub his eyes in amazement. ‘‘ Not if we 
make a peace against Germany,’’ he declared, ‘‘ not if we 
think of her and treat her merely as a defeated nation—not 
if we go to the Peace Conference as nations, each seeking its 
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own advantage, if we see this alliance of ours as an alliance 
for purposes of war and to be prolonged in peace, merely to 
keep Germany in subjection ’’—can peace be secured that is 
peace in fact and will endure. The war had been lifted by 
the entry of America on to a far wider, more exalted plane. 
‘‘ The entry of America decided the character and purpose 
of the war, made it a war of mankind, made it, indeed, a war 
no longer in the old sense of the word, but rather an exer- 
cise of the world’s will. . . . Have we the wit and the imag- 
ination to grasp what this change means? ’’—that is, that it 
is no longer an affair of nations, that behind all the plottings 
of politicians and solemn talk of theorists, ‘‘ Germans are 
more real than Germany, Englishmen than England and men 
than either; and now the league of the nations has become a 
league of men to maintain that fact, a league a thousand 
times more real than any alliance of the past. But it can 
keep its reality only if it remains a league of men and does 
not slip back into a league of nations maintained for a par- 
ticular purpose and against one particular nation. If the ’ 
German multitude will throw off that insanity of theirs 
which makes them believe that Germany is another name for 
God, we will see them again as men, and treat them as 
men; we will forgive the wrongs which they did when they 
thought themselves God; we will not exult insolently over 
that country of theirs which has exulted over all the world. 
We will remember that they, too, have their dead and their 
widowed and their fatherless, a grief which they share with 
us in our common humanity. Mr. Bonar Law told more 
truth than he knew when he said that the entry of America 
was the turning-point of the war. It gives us a hope we 
have never had before; she has made the character of the 
alliance clear to all; she has given it the prestige of a world 
union; and she, more than all the rest of us, can aim at a 
peace in which it will keep that prestige. We must unthink 
the rivalry of the Great Powers.”’ 

Sixty-three years ago the great Delane, responding to 
an attack upon the Times by Lord Derby, declared succinctly 
and defiantly : 


This journal never was, and we trust never will be, the journal 
of any Minister, and we place our own independence far above the 
highest marks of confidence that could be given us by any servant 
of the Crown. The part we have the honor to take in public affairs 
is guided and supported by as high a public sense of the honor of 
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the profession and the interests of the country as will be met with 
among those who pursue in public life the distinctions of personal 
power or the emoluments of office. We aspire, indeed, to participate 
in the government of the world, but the power we seek is due to no ad- 
ventitious circumstances, but is exercised solely and freely by sway 
of language and reason over the minds of men. Since it is our good 
fortune to be independent of party and fearless followers of honesty 
and truth, we are little moved by the railing or misrepresentations 
of contending statesmen. Nor have we any inducement to exchange 
the modest obscurity which enshrines our labors for the empty 
notoriety which rewards their efforts. As long as we use the 
information we obtain and the influence we possess for the honor 
and welfare of the country the people of England will do us justice; 
and we are bold enough to place the duties and the power of a man, 
be he ever so humble, who contributes to form aright the public 
opinion of this nation not far below the worth of those who have 
served the State with honor. 


Contrasting the obligations of Press and Government, he 
wrote: 


The purposes and duties of the two Powers are constantly sepa- 
rate, generally independent, sometimes diametrically opposite. The 
dignity and freedom of the Press are trammeled from the moment 
it accepts any other position. To perform its duties with entire 
independence, and consequently with the utmost public advantage, 
the Press can enter into no close or binding alliance with the states- 
men of the day, nor can it surrender its permanent interests to the 
convenience of the ephemeral power of any Government. The first 
duty of the Press is to obtain the earliest and most correct intelli- 
gence of the events of the time, and instantly by disclosing them 
to make them the common property of the nation. . . . It is 
daily and forever appealing to the enlightened force of public 
opinion—anticipating if possible the march of events—standing 
upon the breach between the present and the future, and extending 
its survey to the horizon of the world. . . . We are bound to 
tell the truth as we find it, without fear of consequences—to lend 
no convenient shelter to acts of injustice and oppression, but to con- 
sign them at once to the judgment of the world. . . . It may 
suit the purposes of statesmen to veil the Statue of Liberty. 
Governments must treat other Governments with external respect, 
however black their origin or foul their deeds; but happily the Press 
is under no such trammels, and, while diplomatists are exchanging 
courtesies, can unmask the mean heart that beats beneath a star, or 
point out the bloodstains on the hand which grasps a sceptre. The 
duty of the journalist is the same as that of the historian—to seek 
out truth, above all things, and to present to his readers, not such 
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things as statecraft would wish them to know, but the truth as near 
as he can attain it. 


To the policy thus outlined Lord Northcliffe has adhered 
rigidly; but he has done more. In this day of stress and 
danger to the Empire he has enlarged the scope and widened 
the horizon of the greatest of public journals, not merely 
through conforming traditions to the demands of the times, 
but also and most poignantly by injecting into its conduct 
the power of a personality which stamps him so far, beyond 
comparison, as the Man of the War. 


Vive La France! 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 





THE land of sunshine and of song! 
Her name your hearts divine; 
To her the banquet’s vows belong 
Whose breasts have poured its wine; 
Our trusty friend, our true ally 
Through varied change and chance: 
So, fill your flashing goblets high,— 
I give you, VIVE LA FRANCE! 


Above our hosts in triple folds 
The selfsame colors spread, 

Where Valor’s faithful arm upholds 

_ The blue, the white, the red; 

Alike each nation’s glittering crest 
Reflects the morning’s glance,— 

Twin eagles, soaring east and west: 
Once more, then, VIVE LA FRANCE! 


Sister in trial! who shall count 
Thy generous friendship’s claim, 
Whose blood ran mingling in the fount 
That gave our land its name, 
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Till Yorktown saw in blended line 
Our conquering arms advance, 

And victory’s double garlands twine 
Our banners! VIVE LA FRANCE! 





O land of heroes! in our need 
One gift from Heaven we crave 
To stanch these wounds that vainly bleed,— 
The wise to lead the brave! 
Call back one Captain of thy past 
From glory’s marble trance, 
Whose name shall be a bugle-blast 
To rouse us! VIVE LA FRANCE! 


OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


OUR MOTTO 


America, too, proud to fight! 





THE WAR AND NATIONAL DEBTS 


BY H. J. JENNINGS 





Nearzy three-fourths of the world, counting by popula- 
tion, is already at war, and there is a probability that before 
the climax is reached some of the remaining nations will also 
be brought in. Germany and her allies are opposed by half 
a score of democracies pledged to fight to the bitter end in 
the cause of humanity, freedom and the higher civilization. 
Until the war ends it will be impossible to reckon up the total 
expenditure, although we can draw some sort of an inference 
from the fact that the first three years are believed to have 
cost in money alone not less than one hundred billions of dol- 
lars. The entry of the United States and other republics of the 
Western hemisphere into the sanguinary arena, in defense 
of the national liberties outraged by Hohenzollern autocracy 
and trampled underfoot by Prussian militarism, will, in the 
fourth year, be followed by a big addition to the world’s 
war expenditure. The United States alone is raising by 
loan seven billion dollars to ‘‘ go on with,’’ and to say that 
further assistance will be forthcoming to the fullest extent 
that may be wanted is only to utter a self-evident truism. 

What will be the upshot of the enormous financial dis- 
turbance caused by this universal raising of War Loans, 
and of such vast sums of accumulated wealth being diverted 
from productive industry to tle unproductive machinery of 
destruction? On a superficial view there might be a temp- 
tation to repeat the historic query ‘‘ To what purpose is 
this waste? ’’ but it needs only a little reflection to reach 
the conclusion that there can be no question of ‘‘ waste ”’ 
when the money is being applied to the advancement of 
liberty and to defending human rights against hectoring 
bullies pursuing mad-dog methods. It is enough to say that 
no sacrifice is too great for the maintenance of civilization; 
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no outlay is thrown away if it will crush the ambition for 
world-domination. What McCulloch, the British economist, 
said of the English debt created during the Napoleonic Wars 
applies with equal force to the conditions prevailing in the 
far greater struggle of today: ‘‘ The integrity of our domin- 
ions, the protection of our rights and liberties, and our 
triumphs by land and sea are the real equivalent of the 
public debt and of all the blood and treasure we have spent 
in warlike enterprise, and they are quite as ample, and 
conduce as much to our prosperity as a nation, as if they 
had been realized in an increase of population and wealth; 
no sacrifices can be too great that are required to preserve 
national security and independence, and a loan expended on 
armies or fleets employed for such a purpose is quite as 
well and profitably employed as if it had been laid out on 
agriculture or in promoting manufacture or trade.’’ 

But the economic effects of these huge borrowings will, 
nevertheless, be anything but agreeable. The most salient 
consequence will be a trebling or quadrupling of national 
indebtedness, with its sequel of greatly increased taxation 
over a number of years. Nor are the belligerent nations 
only involved; every neutral, or at least every European 
neutral, uncertain as to what may happen, has had to put 
its house in order, to spend money on mobilization and other- 
wise to be prepared for possible contingencies. Practically 
every important State in the world has had either to raise 
exceptional revenue by taxation or to borrow money at war- 
time rates of interest. M. de Bloch, the Russian economist, 
writing in the early years of this century, estimated that 
“¢ all the wars that had been waged in Europe from Waterloo 
down to the end of the Russo-Turkish War ’’ had involved 
an outlay of six and one-quarter billion dollars, and he 
declared that no country could bear the economic exhaustion 
which a general outbreak of hostilities would cause. Yet no 
less than sixteen times that amount will have been spent by 
the first of August, and so far signs of exhaustion are only 
to be seen in enemy quarters. 

National debt may be defined as debt incurred by the 
nation as a unit either to its own subjects or to foreigners. 
It has existed in some form or other ever since forced loans 
were wrung by medieval monarchs from reluctant mer- 
chants. Various are the pretexts that have been put forward 
to justify the raising of national loans,—such as the need to 
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fortify the Treasury against unforeseen emergencies, the 
anticipation of taxes on real or pretended grounds, and the 
industrial development of young countries; but the chief 
cause has always been war. It has been responsible for 
by far the greater portion of the European debts existing 
today. Next to war the most potent influence in the creation | 
of national debt in recent times has been too rapid progress 
combined with corrupt administration. In a period of great 
prosperity, when there has been much surplus money to 
invest, it has often been easy for young countries to borrow 
externally beyond their probable means, with the result— 
sooner or later—of dishonorable default, a result to which 
reckless finance inevitably leads. There are few South or 
Central American republics that have not contracted debts 
to foreigners without any reasonable expectation of ever 
being able to meet the interest obligations, let alone to pay 
off the principal. Nor can it be said that history is rich in 
records of nations that have shown an impatient zeal in 
paying off their war liabilities. Perhaps the most signal 
example of an infrequent honesty is that of the United 
States in redeeming, with heroic promptitude, aided no doubt 
by rapid growth and prosperous development, the debt 
created during her Civil War. It is well to keep this example 
in view now that the whole world is rushing to the money- 
lender, with or without good security, and the taxpayers of 
every country are also its principal creditors. 

Formerly, when national debt was spoken of, funded or 
long-term debt was meant. The war, which has changed so 
many things, has necessitated a wider definition of the term. 
It has called into existence on an unprecedented scale various 
kinds of short-dated liability, and whereas floating debts 
before the war were a relatively insignificant factor, they 
have now become, at any rate temporarily, a very important 
one. They fluctuate in amount because short-dated loans 
are continually being paid off and others are being issued, 
but it is safe to assume that a considerable proportion will 
ultimately re-appear as long-term debt. Current revenue 
may extinguish some part, but by far the larger part is 
renewed from time to time until it can be discharged out of 
the proceeds of a loan extending over years instead of 
months. 

When, therefore, we now speak of national debt we gen- 
erally mean any interest-bearing national liability irrespec- 
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tive of its length of life. An obligation of repayment is not 
necessarily one of its qualities. The plan of obtaining money 
by the sale of permanent annuities, which is also included 
in national debt, is not debt in the sense that there is a duty 
to repay the capital value on a specified date or on any date 
at all; it is debt, however, in the sense that interest has to 
be regularly paid. This method finds little or no favor 
nowadays. It was the expedient of times when money was 
more difficult to raise and when capitalists were more 
usurious in their demands. It is now recognized that pos- 
terity cannot fairly be saddled with the service charges of 
irredeemable debt, and.that expenditure for war purposes, 
even when posterity must bear part of the burden, ought 
not be be spread over an unlimited period, taxing the in- 
dustry of remote unborn generations. <A finite term, there- 
fore, is an essential condition of modern borrowing. The 
old-time British Consols and Tennyson’s brook are the only 
things that ‘‘ go on for ever.’’ When the debt incurred 
in the war between England and France was consolidated 
the only possible way of ever reducing it was by the cancel- 
lation of stock purchased in the open market, or by some 
heroic proposal of conversion which might or might not be 
acceptable to the holders. Although national loans are no 
longer issued on irredeemable terms, and a goodly amount 
of such as formerly were has been replaced by terminable 
debt, the interest that has to be paid on what remain must 
be included in any calculation of outstanding national debt. 
All the war debt raised in the course of the present war is 
for strictly defined periods, long or short as the case may be. 
It may take the form of a three-months’ Treasury bill, 
tendered for, or a three-years’ Exchequer bond, or a thirty- 
years’ war loan. 

In endeavoring to reckon up the national debts accumu- 
lated since July, 1914, we are confronted with two difficulties. 
In the first place, the monetary relations of the Central 
Powers with their misguided accomplices, and also with each 
other, are something worse than obscure. In the second 
place, the finance of the Allies is complicated with loan 
arrangements of a similar accommodating kind which, unless 
one is careful, may be counted twice over, although really 
only one liability. If, for example, A lends $5,000 to B, and 
B lends $1,000 each to C, D, and EH, the effect is precisely the 
same as if A lent $2,000 to B and $1,000 each to C, D, and E. 
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It is known that Great Britain has advanced to her own 
Dominions and the Allied Governments sums amounting in 
the aggregate to five billion dollars, but as neither the names 
of the borrowers, nor the amounts borrowed by them, have 
been disclosed, we are in the dark as to how the several 
parts of the large total should ultimately be allocated. For 
present purposes, however, the principal thing necessary 
is to see that in estimating the liabilities of the various 
nations we do not inadvertently debit possible secondary 
borrowers and the primary borrowers as well. 

The former of these two phases of the same difficulty is 
the more serious. Nobody outside the Governments of the 
Powers themselves knows anything definite about the finan- 
cial relations of the German and Ottoman Empires. Nor 
is much more known of the financial position of Austria- 
Hungary. Statements have been published from time to 
time about the issue of war loans, but it is obvious that 
the main purpose of such publicity has been to conceal 
rather than to reveal the truth. It can be approximately 
estimated from the numbers of men that Austria and Turkey 
have been able to put in the field how much they must have 
spent, and such an estimate, even on the most conservative 
basis, far exceeds the total indebtedness that has been ad- 
mitted. According to the more or less official statements 
that have been permitted to circulate, the combined Austrian 
and Hungarian loans amounted, down to the present year, 
to 3,400 million dollars. The real position is, however, a 
sealed book. These figures do not in any case include the 
loans and credits in Germany, respecting which nothing is 
known. It may be taken for granted that in one way and 
another the Dual Monarchy has incurred war liabilities of 
twice or three times as much as is admitted in the official 
statements. It is doubtless with the object of deceiving their 
own people that the Central Powers are so assiduous in 
trying to belittle the magnitude of their financial sacrifices. 
When Count von Roedern talked about twenty-five billion 
dollars covering the whole of their combined costs down to 
the end of 1916, he was either egregiously misinformed or 
was juggling with figures. 

Turkey is, in a special degree, the mysterious factor in 
the problem. Taking her expenditure as not exceeding five 
million dollars daily, even that low estimate means an excess 
of at least three billion dollars over the proceeds of any prac- 
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ticable new taxation. Before the war the exchequer was 
nearly empty, and the budget for 1914-15 showed a deficit of 
six and a quarter millions. All her principal revenues were 
already ceded for pre-existing debt, and she was saddled 
moreover with unpaid military liabilities contracted during 
the Balkan War. Although much remained to be done in 
clearing up confused issues and adjusting new responsibili- 
ties, Turkey was making encouraging progress towards a 
financial equilibrium when her lunatic rulers rushed her to 
the precipitous declivity of Gadarene self-destruction. This 
has played havoc with her trade; her exports have long 
since come to an end except to her near neighbors; her 
revenues, which depended largely upon agriculture, have so 
shrunk that they no longer meet the requirements of the 
Council of Debt Administration. Germany is understood to 
have advanced amounts on several occasions, but they have 
invariably been in inconvertible paper which, when the crash 
comes, will be virtually worthless. Germany financing 
Turkey is a case of one cripple propping up another, an 
experiment which always ends in both coming to the ground 
together. 

Bulgaria’s indebtedness has increased during the rela- 
tively short time of her active participation in the war from 
about one hundred and twenty-five million dollars to six 
hundred and fifteen millions. Most of it is probably 
owing to Germany and Austria; quite recently the former 
advanced her catspaw a further tien million dollars—of 
course in German paper. Only a few months ago the 
Bulgarian Finance Minister publicly stated, with some- 
thing like a reproachful wail, that his country had not seen 
a single piece of German gold. It is needless to say that 
the economic state of Bulgaria is very bad, and it is ad- 
mittedly impossible for her to raise by taxation revenue 
enough to pay interest on the debt, which amounts to $123 
per head of her sparse population. The grotesque propo- 
sition has been actually made that Roumania should be 
compelled to take over a moiety of the Bulgarian war 
liability. 

Germany herself, though making much pretense of finan- 
cial candor, withholds many of the facts which are indis- 
pensable if a correct view of her position is to be obtained. 
We know that the Reichstag has sanctioned credits amount- 
ing in the aggregate to 19,750 million dollars, and that 
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Germany has issued six war loans totaling, according to 
official statements, more than fifteen billions, to which must be 
added a floating debt of probably four billions more, making 
the national debt over nineteen billions. Between October 27, 
1916, and March 31, 1917, the expenditure under the mass 
levy and including loans to allies, seems to have been at the 
rate of about twenty-five million dollars a day, and this rate 
is not likely to have decreased since, so that by the latter date 
the expenditure must have greatly exceeded expectations. It 
is in fact a figure that cannot be in the least relied upon, 
any more than the loan subscriptions can be relied upon to 
show Germany’s true indebtedness. It has been the boast 
of the Finance Minister that Germany alone of all the 
belligerents has been able to finance the war with long- 
dated loans, but everyone outside Germany knows perfectly 
well that this is only a rhetorical flourish made ‘‘ with intent 
to deceive.’’ Not only is Germany not financing the war 
with long-dated loans, but she is not even making provision 
for the service of those that have been contracted. A tax 
revenue of about three hundred millions is a poor security 
for the subscribers to war loans whose interest, on the very 
lowest computation, will be much more than thrice that 
amount. 

The financial position of the Allies, on the other hand, 
is quite clear; and their statements, with one or two excep- 
tions due to uncontrollable causes, leave nothing to be de- 
sired on the point of frankness. England and France take 
the whole world into their confidence, Italy makes no attempt 
at concealment, the United States takes every step in the 
full light of day. The estimated amount of the debt of the 
United Kingdom on March 31 last was nineteen and a half 
billion dollars, but three and one-quarter billions of this 
were in existence before the war began, so that the addi- 
tion due to the war is sixteen and one-quarter billion 
dollars. Some of the constituent items have been altered 
from time to time by the different conversions, but the 
‘“‘new money ”’ figures of the three war loans so far 
issued are 1,750 millions, 3,080 millions, and 5,002 millions 
respectively. Floating debt in the form of Exchequer bonds, 
Treasury bills, ete., was nearly five billion dollars at the close 
of the financial year, about a billion had been borrowed 
from the United States, fifty millions from Japan, and miscel- 
laneous liabilities of three hundred and fifty millions 
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brought up the total to the nineteen and one-half billions 
already stated. This, of course, does not cover the whole 
of the expenditure between August 4, 1914, and March 3i, 
1917, taxation having provided the difference between the 
new debt (which, it may be repeated, includes loans to 
other countries) and the cost of the war to Great Britain, 
which has been officially said to be 21,300 million dol- 
lars. In addition to the above, there are also the loans 
raised by Britain’s over-seas dominions. We have the 
authority of Sir Robert Borden for saying that the loans 
placed in Canada have exceeded three hundred millions, in 
addition to provision made to assist British finances to the 
extent of two hundred and fifty millions. India, in an early 
stage, raised fifteen millions for war purposes and has quite 
recently undertaken to raise five hundred millions to be 
place at the disposal of Great Britain. Australia and New 
Zealand have also been responsible for internal loans ex- 
ceeding one hundred millions. South Africa has largely 
financed its considerable share in active hostilities, and alto- 
gether the British overseas net indebtedness, due solely to 
the war, amounts, or will shortly amount, to more than 
1,165 millions. 

France began her war finance with the issue of National 
Defense bonds and borrowing from the Banque de France. 
Most of the former debt has since been consolidated, and 
the position at the beginning of the current year was that 
there was a total debt of eleven and one-half billion dollars, 
thus distributed—First loan, 2,385 millions, second loan, 2,303 
millions, floating debt 2,400 millions, debt to the Banque de 
France, 1,720 millions, debt to the United States 248 mil- 
lions, and some miscellaneous liabilities. France has made 
ample provision for interest revenue, and the thoroughness 
of her patriotism has been proved by the adoption of a 
direct tax on incomes on a scale that would have been im- 
possible before the war. 

Russia has issued five internal loans, amounting together 
to two and one-half billion dollars, has a floating debt of not 
less than two billions, and has also incurred external obliga- 
tions the full extent of which has not been made known. 
It is not possible in the circumstances to say, even approxi- 
mately, what the national debt of Russia actually is. It 
is pretty well known that her finance, although sound enough 
au fond, has been subjected to a considerable strain, and 
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the further assistance of the United States will be very 
useful in getting the machinery into full working order. 
“Already new sources of revenue to the extent of two 
hundred and fifty millions a year have been legalized, 
but the material effects of the suppression of the sale 
of vodka, which was a highly profitable Government 
monopoly, have necessarily been rather gradual in their 
operation, and the substituted revenue has not yet had time 
to make itself fully felt. Furthermore, under the late 
imperial régime there was great administrative disorganiza- 
tion, the railway system was choked and out of gear, and 
the unlimited material resources of the country were to a 
great extent unavailable. A strong economic policy for the 
development of Russia’s productive forces will, in due time, 
have favorable results, but meanwhile the financial situa- 
tion will need handling with skill and experience. Perhaps 
it will be safe to put the Russian war debt of all descriptions 
at some figure in excess of eight billion dollars with an 
average interest of six per cent., thus requiring for its 
service four hundred and eighty millions a year. 

Italy’s war expenditure, from her entry in May, 1915, 
up to June 30, 1916, amounted to 1,560 millions, being at 
the rate of nearly $4,330,000 a day. Of this expenditure 
1,080 millions was raised by means of internal loans, 680 
millions in long-maturity redeemable bonds, and 260 millions 
in Treasury coupon bonds. Assuming the same rate of 
expenditure, the total cost by the first of July, 1917, should 
be about double the above amount, say three billions, nearly 
all of which has been produced by borrowing of one kind or 
another. Owing to the adoption of a bold fiscal policy, in- 
volving eight million dollars of new taxation, the revenue 
shows itself capable, not only of sustaining the onus of exist- 
ing debts, but also of ensuring the interest service of new 
loans that may be required. 

As everyone knows, the United States has authorized a 
loan of seven billions. There is no need to go through the 
list in detail, especially as much is veiled in the mistiness of 
international arrangement. Roumania has been financed by 
the Allies, Portugal has had to borrow for military pur- 
poses, and—to be brief—every country directly taking part 
in the war, as well as many that are not, has had to increase 
its liabilities for longer or shorter periods. It is possible, 
without setting forth these minor developments, to arrive— 
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though not without the aid of considerable guesswork—at 
the present indebtedness of the contending nations, at all 
events up to the end of March last, that is, for thirty-two 
months out of the thirty-six respecting which Mr. McKenna 
said at the outset that no one could possibly estimate the cost 
if the war lasted so long. The conclusions are not put forward 
dogmatically, or as those of scientific accountancy—that 
would be a preposterous claim to associate with any estimate 
in its nature partly conjectural—but if they err at all they 
certainly do not err by reason of any over-statement of 
the case. Such figures as can be relied upon, the conjectures 
it is leyitimate to make on available data, and the inferences 
one is bound to draw from the known facts of expenditure, 
warrant the belief that the world’s debt has already been 
increased by more than ninety billion dollars. 

As the cost of the war, while it continues, can hardly be 
less than ninety million dollars a day—and the interposition 
of America will probably make it more—it may be assumed 
that the national debts of the principal combatants will, 
before it ends, be much bigger than even the above inflated 
figure indicates. There is no occasion, however, to embark, 
in regard to the duration of the conflict, upon a sea of 
prophetic speculation. If it ended tomorrow, the magnitude 
of the world’s existing liabilities would still furnish material 
for serious enough thought. These liabilities will not, of 
course, press equally upon all the nationalities engaged. 
They will vary according to conditions, such, for instance, 
as the number of the country’s population, whether the 
occupations of its people are chiefly agricultural or manu- 
facturing, the extent of its accumulated wealth and of its 
national income. It is obvious that an agricultural country 
like Turkey or Roumania will not have the same recuperative 
power, apart altogether from the question of relative wealth, 
as a commercial and manufacturing country like the United 
Kingdom or the United States. Also, the pressure upon-a 
small or stationary population will be heavier than that 
upon a large and increasing one. It would be absurd to 
class Bulgaria or even the Dual Monarchy with France, 
which has transferable wealth estimated at eighty billions of 
dollars, or with the United Kingdom with a transferable 
wealth estimated at eighty-five billions and a national income 
of fifteen billions. No calculation of the average liability 
per head ‘for interest can ameliorate individual hardships 
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in the taxation of relatively poor nations. Those with 
enormous natural resources and industrial enterprise, such 
as the United States or (potentially) Russia, will recover 
from a big burden much quicker than such a nation as 
the Turks will recover from a comparatively small one. 
One effect of the war will be to stimulate the trade activity 
of the world to find a recompense for the money that has 
been spent. Where that activity is effectual it will help in 
varying degrees to make the burden of taxation endurable. 
The financially strong nations will have the best chance. If 
any one thing is certain in this maelstrom of uncertainty it 
is that the commercial expansion of the future cannot be 
effected without capital, and that capital will, for a long 
time to come, be difficult to raise, if indeed it can be raised 
at all, by countries that have no sound security to offer, or 
whose credit has been greatly damaged by their exhausting 
sacrifices. But while giving due consideration to distinc- 
tions that it would be foolish to.ignore, there is no reason 
to suppose that the nations as a whole will fail to recover 
from this war as they have invariably recovered from other 
wars. There may be—almost certainly will be—diversions 
of the stream of human energy and variations in the posses- 
sion of commercial power. Even an aggressively pushing 


people like the Germans will require many years to re- 
establish themselves in the markets of the world, because, 
should their elaborate menu of vast indemnities turn into a 
Barmecide feast, they would start in the new contest with 
the handicap of a colossal debt and impoverished economic 
resources. 


H. J. Jennrnes. 





RUSSIA FINDING HER FEET 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 





Tuer best Russian news of the month comes to us, oddly 
enough, from an authentically German source. The Cologne 
Volkszeitung, commenting on the appointment of General 
Alexei Brusiloff to supreme command of the Russian armies, 
writes: ‘‘ Brusiloff is a man who hesitates at no sacrifice. 
His nomination proves that the temporary Government 
means seriously its announcement of a new offensive. It 
has chosen for the highest command a general who is respon- 
sible for the greatest successes yet achieved by the Russians. 
We shall do well to reckon seriously with this new offensive 
on the Russian front. Our Western enemies apparently 
have been successful in holding Russia to her course, and 
the new Russia will be tested by this offensive.’’ The 
Cologne paper goes on to prophesy: ‘‘ The German army 
leaders have made their preparations accordingly. The 
Russian offensive will not be successful, and may even bring 
peace a considerable distance nearer.’’ 

We may ignore the gilding of the pill, contenting our- 
selves with seeing in the Volkszettung’s declaration the 
proof that Germany has definitely given up hope of a sep- 
arate peace with Russia and expects instead a vigorous 
attack by Russia’s hardest hitting general. It would, of 
course, have been exceedingly desirable that this offensive 
should have begun in March or April, synchronizing with 
the French, English, and Italian forward movements, but 
there are immense natural difficulties in the way of an early 
Spring attack in Western Russia and Galicia because of the 
deep, late-melting snows and the bottomless morass of mud 
which the snow leaves behind it, quite impracticable for 
artillery movements; and it will be remembered that General 
Brusiloff’s great offensive last year, in its way the most 
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noteworthy aggressive action which the Allies have yet 
made, began as late as June 4. And since in Volhynia and 
Galicia a late Spring has its compensation in an equally late 
Winter, there is still plenty of time for a great campaign 
that may prove decisive in the winning of the war and may, 
in fact, bring peace nearer, though not quite the peace the 
German journal has in view. 

There have been causes of misgiving in the gen- 
eral situation, created by the Russian leaders them- 
selves. One of the most alarming and, at the same time, 
most dangerous was the relaxation, almost destruction, of 
military discipline by an order issued by Gutchkoff, then 
Minister of War. It is worth while to analyze his motives. 
First, there was a genuine and very sound desire to assimi- 
late the discipline of the Russian army to that of the 
magnificent citizen army of France, where order and 
obedience rest on the voluntary self-subordination of the 
soldiers and where the finest discipline in the world co- 
exists with the most cordial mutual affection. Take the 
incident quoted in Barrie’s war play: Volunteers were asked 
for a highly dangerous air exploit. Of the many aviators 
who at once stepped forward three were chosen. They 
saluted the commander-in-chief and were setting forth. But 
Marshal Joffre called them back: ‘‘ Children when taking 
leave embrace their father!’’ And he embraced them in 
turn, with the splendid simplicity of heart so easy for a 
Frenchman. Some such ideal as that was in Gutchkoff’s 
mind. But his second motive was less praiseworthy. It 
was the not very courageous desire to conciliate the ex- 
tremists and agitators in the Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates, some of whom seem to act under direct 
German inspiration. So we had the perilous order of 
April 30, which had, however, its admirable side. Thus it 
decreed that thenceforth all Russian soldiers should retain 
the full rights of citizenship; that freedom of speech and 
worship should be guaranteed to them, as in the French 
army. But, on the other hand, there were the very unfor- 
tunate clauses making the salute optional and creating com- 
mittees of the men in each company, battalion and regiment 
to safeguard discipline and to settle disputes between the 
men and their officers; clauses which the men interpreted as 
permission to go as they pleased. 

These last clauses simply copy the declarations of the 
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famous ‘‘ Order No. 1,’’ issued without the slightest 
authority by someone claiming to represent the Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates—in all likelihood, as 
was openly surmised in France, inspired by a clever German 
agent. 

Immediately there was a complete relaxation of disci- 
pline in the field army. It is freely said in Russia that the 
famous generals, seeing the extreme danger involved, 
instantly telegraphed to Minister Gutchkoff saying, in 
effect, that if he had the slightest regard for Russia’s honor 
this unfortunate order must be revoked or modified in such 
a way as to make the re-establishment of discipline possible. 
What is certain is that General Alexeieff, General Ruzski, 
General Brusiloff, and other army chiefs immediately went 
to Petrograd ‘‘ to confer with the Provisional Government,’’ 
and that the resignation of Gutchkoff quickly followed. We 
are reasonably safe in assuming that the two events were 
not unconnected; that the resignation of Gutchkoff under 
pressure was the first step in a clearly conceived plan to 
restore the discipline that is indispensable to success. 

About the same time—and this is one of the facts which 
has not had due consideration in this country—a general 
alliance of military and naval officers was constituted in 
Petrograd, ‘‘ with the aim of assisting the high command 
to reorganize the army on the new basis, for the attain- 
ment ’’; with the further aim, we may conjecture, of off- 
setting the famous Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates. 

There followed the May Day demonstrations, in which 
small groups of anarchists, carrying black flags and heavily 
armed, paraded the streets of the capital, murdering, among 
others, the valiant General Kashtalinski and trying, evi- 
dently once more under German guidance, to establish the 
reign of chaos. There was a hurried meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, which 
passed a strong resolution declaring that ‘‘ only madmen 
or enemies of national liberty are capable of such revolting 
acts; the Executive Committee condemns them severely.’’ 

On May 2 General Brusiloff published his famous general 
order forbidding ‘‘ fraternization ’’ between Russian and 
enemy soldiers and declaring that ‘‘ the enemy is seeking to 
establish such relations and is taking advantage of them to 
gain information as to the organization of the Russian 
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defenses.’’ Correspondents have described this ‘‘ fraterni- 
zation,’’ made easy by the childlike simplicity of the young 
Russian soldiers, who, believing that the millenium has 
come, are somewhat too ready to ‘‘ love their enemies ’’: 
Members of the German and Austrian staff corps, speaking 
Russian fluently, have masqueraded as privates and invited 
Russian soldiers to come over to the enemy trenches, dining 
and wining them and asking tenderly about their welfare. 
Then there were return parties given in the Russian 
trenches, when the visitors brought little cameras to take 
interesting photographs ‘‘ for the dear, white-haired parents 
at home,’’ which photographs included Russian batteries 
in the background. Officers who interfered were told that 
in accordance with the luckless Gutchkoff order discipline 
was now entrusted to the soldiers themselves, therefore the 
officers had no right to interfere. But for the grave danger 
to the Allied cause there would be an element of humor in 
this grotesque situation. 

At this time also the German agents in Petrograd and 
their allies and dupes among the extreme Socialists there 
were making demonstrations in the streets of Petrograd call- 
ing for the resignation of the Provisional Government and 
demanding the immediate downfall of Paul Milyukoff, then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. These were immediately 
swamped by gigantic demonstrations in favor of the Pro- 
visional Government, but at the same time the German 
agents succeeded in inoculating the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates with the now famous formula, 
‘¢ Peace without annexations, expropriations, or contribu- 
tions.’”’ The Tiflis agitator, Tshéidze, elected himself 
sponsor of this formula, which is palpably the ruse of a 
beaten Germany. ‘‘ After this explanation is published,”’’ 
he declared, ‘‘ and the Allies are informed of its contents, 
the proletariat classes in the Allied countries must take 
similar steps to make their Governments repudiate such 
intentions.”’ 

The reply of England, the splendid answer of Premier 
Ribot, are already a part of history. What should be known 
is that a very strong pronouncement, exactly in the tenor 
of Ribot’s speech, was made in Petrograd by G. V. Plek- 
hanoff, one of the returned exiles, who said with striking 
cogency : 

As to the conquest, I have already more than once expressed my 
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view. The formula, ‘‘ Peace without annexations or contributions,’’ 
is untenable. It is the ratification by the Germans of the annexa- 
tions made by them. For the Germans, not we, seek conquests. 

The second part of the formula is unintelligible. Contributions 
have been exacted by the Germans from the Belgians in enormous 
sums. We have not levied contributions from the Germans. Is it 
possible that, by accepting this formula, we should agree that Ger- 
many, having crushed Belgium under foot, should not pay for the 
damage she has done? Not to demand from the Central Powers 
reparation for their destruction of small nations would be dishon- 
orable. Just at present the people of the Ukraine (Galicia) are 
beginning to declare that they wish to unite with Russia. Shall we 
prevent them? Or the Armenians, on whom they are trying to re- 
impose a Turkish protectorate, and who do not want that protec- 
torate, why should we refuse to support their wish to separate from 
Turkey? The formula, ‘‘ Peace without annexations or contribu- 
tions,’’ in my view, will not stand examination. Though it is 
prompted by the love of peace, yet in reality it is highly advan- 
tageous for aggressive countries—contrary to the intention of its 
authors. 


We beg leave to doubt the last phrase. We are convinced 
that its authors are to be found in Berlin; it is merely the 
translation into villainous Russian (‘‘ Mir bez anexiy i kontri- 
butiy ’’ of Count Czernin’s proposal ‘‘ the status before the 
war.’’ But the point is that this Russian revolutionary 
argued exactly as Ribot and Lord Robert Cecil argued—and 
that his pronouncement came the first of the three. This is 
one of the things the cable companies unaccountably missed. 

Another, which failed to ‘‘ get across,’’ is really one of 
the finest documents that have come out of Russia, at once 
touching and inspiring. It is the declaration of the Russian 
Tenth Army, with headquarters at Minsk, in the form of 
Resolutions addressed to the Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates at Petrograd: 


Comrades, the past cannot return. We are all ready to defend 
with our breasts the liberty of our land against every assault of 
violence. We beg you not to offer to the army regulations that might 
be understood as acts of independent organization, since such regula- 
tions bring dislocations and disorders into the life of the active army. 
Comrades, we hail your victory in the struggle against capitalism 
for the eight-hour work-day—but we remind you that the regi- 
ments and battalions stand in painful and dangerous positions, 
without limitation of hours. Coming herz from the battle front, we 
were thunderstruck when we learned that the output of the munition 
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Factories was dwindling, as intensive work is also dwindling. 
Comrades, is it possible that the holiday-making of the Revolution 
has not ended yet? Surely, it is time to work. Do you not know that, 
for every hour needlessly spent in idleness, your comrades, there on 
the front, will pay with their lives? 

We know that Wilhelm is still on the throne; we know that the 
German workman is toiling day and night at the preparation of 
shells. We know that the German people still send us poison gas 
and explosive bullets. Is it possible, then, that free Russia will leave 
our free army, in its struggle against German imperialism, without 
shells and supplies? We summon you, comrades, to strain all your 
forces; to increase the intensity of your work to the utmost, in order 
to supply to our army all things needed to carry the war to an end, 
to a peace that shall guarantee liberty to all peoples. Comrades! 
Each to his place: the workmen at their lathes, the soldiers in the 
trenches, and—long live free Russia! 


There is the authentic voice of the Russian army to set 
against the inflammatory lucubrations of the Tsheidzes. 

We may, as a measure of reassurance, quote a statement 
concerning the present shell supply of the Russian army: 
As compared with the supply in the first period of the war 
—the period of the battle of Lublin and the first invasion 
of East Prussia, in September, 1914—Russia has at present 
three times as many shells. Shells for heavy guns were 
then one-twelfth of the total; they are now one-ninth of the 
total. That is, there are now three times as many shells 
for field guns and four times as many shells for heavy guns 
as there were then, on the eve of the first large Russian 
offensives. Further, we are told that each month’s output 
of shells is equal to one-fifth of the total now with the 
batteries and in the storerooms, while one-fourth of each 
month’s output consists of heavy shells. There is, there- 
fore, on hand material sufficient for a formidable offensive. 

The ministerial crisis at Petrograd was clearly and 
amply reported by cable. The highly important results 
which it brought about may be summarized thus: First, it 
greatly strengthened the position of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment in its relations with the sometimes menacing 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, in part by 
including in a coalition ministry some of the ablest members 
of the latter. Second, it resulted in firmly establishing an 
ardent militant, Kerenski, in the War Office—a man of 
eloquence and fire, of firm will, and wholly in accord with 
the great fighting generals of the Russian army. Kerenski 
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had his hours of agony and despair. On May 13 he was 
recorded as saying: ‘‘ I am sorry that I did not die two 
months ago, when the dream of a new life was growing in 
the hearts of the Russian people, when I was sure that the 
country could govern itself without the whip.’? A week 
later, firmly in the saddle at the War Ministry, Kerenski 
was issuing orders that ‘‘ Deserters are enjoined to return 
to the army and fleet by May 28. All infractions of this 
order will be severely punished. I propose to introduce an 
iron discipline into the army.’’ 

The juxtaposition of those two declarations is one of the 
dramatic things of the Russian revolution. At about the 
same time there was a notable declaration from the Cossacks 
in the Russian army declaring that they were unanimously 
for the prosecution of the war to complete victory over the 
Germans; that they had never been guilty of ‘‘ fraterniz- 
ing ’’; that they regretted that they were not all at one 
point, where they could make a strong offensive; that among 
them desertions were unknown. 

This makes it timely to say something about this splen- 
did body of men, who have been too generally caricatured 
as wielding the knout against the Russian peasants, but 
who are, in reality, one of the most courageous, self-reliant, 
tenacious fighting forces in the world. 

The Cossacks are a hereditary military caste, descended 
from the fighting men who fought the Turks in what is now 
Southern Russia in the old days of fire and sword. They 
have, perhaps, a strain of the old Scythian blood in them, 
making them more rugged than the pure Slavs. At present 
they hold extensive lands by military tenure and are liable 
to service for life. They are almost entirely mounted troops, 
providing their own horses and equipment. Beginning at 
the age of nineteen, the young Cossacks are trained at home 
by the older men for two years. They then serve in the 
‘* first category ’’ for four years and may be employed in 
any part of the wide Russian dominion. They continue, for 
periods of four years each, in two further ‘ categories,’’ 
and finally enter the Cossack reserves, to serve in time of 
war. Squadrons of Cossacks are attached to each infantry 
division; brigades of Cossacks are attached to each cavalry 
division. In a sense they form the backbone of the Russian 
army. During the Galician campaigns there was one 
service performed only by Cossacks: They made their 
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way, at infinite hazard, through the enemy lines, where the 
extension of these through immense forests and morasses 
made this possible, and devoted themselves to perilous 
attacks upon the rear and the communication lines of the 
Austrians and Germans, inflicting severe punishment and 
endlessly harassing the Teutons. In large numbers they 
volunteered for this dangerous service, each man knowing 
for a certainty that short of a miracle he would never return. 

The declaration of the Cossacks is, therefore, of the 
utmost moment. Taken with the appointment of Kerenski 
to the War Ministry and the bestowal of supreme command 
on Brusiloff it forms a group of happy omens for the 
vigorous prosecution of the war to final and sweeping 
victory. 

Before we speak of Kerenski’s acts there are certain 
minor ebullitions which should be commented on. There 
was the Kronstadt incident, the announcement that the 
garrison of the island fortress of Kronstadt, in the Gulf of 
Finland, some twenty miles from Petrograd, had declared 
itself an independent, autonomous republic and had driven 
out the representatives of the Provisional Government. The 
President of the newest republic was a student of chemistry, 
Anatole Lomanoff, whose brother, a young soldier, was com- 
mander-in-chief. The new republic sent emissaries to the 
garrison of Oranienbaum, on the shore, across three miles 
of water, summoning them to follow suit and declare their 
independence. The good people of Oranienbaum replied 
that if Kronstadt interfered with them they would turn their 
sixteen-inch guns on the island fortress. The new republic 
was supposed to be planning an invasion of Petrograd with 
battleships and cruisers, but no invasion took place, and a 
few hours later relations with Petrograd were opened, 
emissaries harangued the Kronstadt republicans, and peace 
was restored, the complete recognition of the Provisional 
Government being promised. 

As regards the threatened strikes of workmen and 
clerks in Petrograd and in the southern munition plants, 
one reads of them at first with hot indignation. Then one 
remembers that there have been dangerous strikes among 
munition workers in England; that Paris was on strike a 
few days ago. And finally one realizes that the demands of 
these Russian strikers are exceedingly modest: the clerks 
demand the exorbitant sum of about $12 a week; the muni- 
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tion workers a little more. Well, they ought to get it, and 
then go to work in the splendid spirit urged by that pathetic 
Voice of the Army. 

We have hardly space to say anything about the reported 
agrarian disorders, but in reality only a small part of Russia 
has been affected or can be affected—for the simple reason 
that only a very small proportion of arable land in Russia 
is held by landlords. From four-fifths to nine-tenths is 
already in the hands of the peasants, or will be when the 
imperial demesnes are taken over and distributed. Some 
of the rest belongs to towns. Only a fraction remains, and 
only in this fraction can there be agrarian disorders, and 
such an extraordinary land is Russia that even in the midst 
of revolution there were no murders; the limited confisca- 
tions were carried out ‘‘ without brutality on the one side, 
without resistance on the other.’’ 

We come now to the heart of the matter: the possibility 
of a strong Russian offensive. While there are still grave 
dangers, while explosive elements, touched off by the active, - 
malignant agencies of Germany, may at any moment blaze 
into flame, there are, on the other hand, elements distinctly 
reassuring. The position of the Provisional Government 
appears decidedly more secure. The Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates seems more reasonable, the inflam- 
matory element losing ground. The strikes are, for the 
present, composed. Kronstadt has made its peace with the 
authorities. There is now little talk of separate peace, while 
the formula, ‘‘ Peace without annexations or contributions,’’ 
has gained a rational meaning. 

This is the background. In the foreground stand two 
figures—Kerenski, the War Minister; Brusiloff, com- 
mander-in-chief. The two men are absolutely at one as 
to the path of honor which Russia must tread; Kerenski, 
young, ardent, courageous, an orator of genius and a fiery 
patriot; Brusiloff, who ‘‘ hesitates at no sacrifices ’’—it is the 
word of an enemy, yet a true one; he began by complete self- 
sacrifice and self-dedication—who in the first months of the 
war gained a name throughout the world for the brilliant 
advance with Ruzski up to the base of the Carpathians; who 
last year directed the strongest offensive Russia has made 
since the war began, one of the strongest and the most suc- 
cessful in territory won that the Allies have yet accom- 
plished; Brusiloff, the ‘‘ Iron General,’’ as they call him in 
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Russia, whose prestige among Russians is immense; cau- 
tious, far-seeing, a master of military science, gifted with 
the divination that is always a part of military genius, and 
yet with all his caution swift and resolute in action, one of 
the hardest hitters in the war. 

The latest news from Russia is the best. A mutiny, on 
the Roumanian frontier, of men under the command of Gen- 
eral Stcherbatoff—one of the four army-commanders in the 
great Brusiloff offensive of 1916—has been resolutely put 
down by armed force, though, apparently, with no blood- 
shed. This vigorous action was taken by the co-operation 
of a committee of loyal soldiers, representing the whole 
army, and of the General Staff; it is, therefore, a test 
of the whole army’s temper and resolution. The ‘‘ iron dis- 
cipline ’’ promised by Kerenski is already bearing excellent 
fruit ; the hand of General Brusiloff, as wise as he is resolute, 
is already felt. 

Excellent results may also be expected from the arrival 
at Petrograd of the American Commission, headed by Mr. 
Root. There is already warm admiration and enthusiasm 
for America among the great loyal majority of Russians, 
who demand war for victory; and the counsels of a man so 
strong, so wise, so full of experience in the handling of world 
affairs, are certain to be welcomed by the men who genu- 
inely represent the new Russia. As we write, the President’s 
message is being greeted with a unanimity of feeling some- 
what less complete than had been hoped for. There are 
dangers in the path, without doubt; but there is wise and 


resolute force, to meet these dangers. 
CHARLES JOHNSTON. 














THE REVIVAL OF INDUSTRY IN FRANCE 
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THE great war abounds in unexpected developments, and 
perhaps one of the most surprising is the impetus which it 
has given to manufacturing in France. 

During the last fifty years, industrial life in France ap- 
peared to be sluggish. Industrial activity increased more 
slowly than in many other nations, especially Germany. The_ 
causes of this inferiority were numerous. France has been a 
wealthy agricultural country for ages, and this industry re- 
quired labor which was diverted from manufacturing pur- 
poses. The raw materials were scarce. France produced no 
great quantities of ores, with the exception of the iron ore. 
Mineral fuel was lacking, since the production of coal before 
the war was only 40,000,000 tons, of which 30,000,000 were 
extracted from the coal fields of the North of France. There 
was also lack of textile fibers. Conditions for transportation 
were not very favorable; the ports were too numerous to be 
well-equipped; the system of canals for inland transporta- 
tion was inadequate, except in North-Eastern France. 
Finally, business routine and antiquated administrative tra- 
ditions hampered initiative and made success difficult. 

These unsatisfactory conditions were aggravated during 
the first part of the war. The rich iron mines of Lorraine 
have been occupied by the Germans since the very beginning 
of the campaign. Soon after, the greatest part of the coal 
fields of the North fell into their hands, and at the same 
period, the railway lines were completely congested and 
monopolized by the military authorities. For a time, they 
served only to transport troops, ammunitions, war material 
and supplies. Then labor was reduced by three-quarters, 
by the call to the colors of all able workingmen from the age 
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of nineteen to forty-five. These facts concurred to produce, 
during the last five months of 1914, an almost complete stop- 
page of all industrial activities. Now, two years later, an 
activity and prosperity such as never before existed in 
France, has manifested itself. It is our purpose to study the 
causes and the result of this remarkable awakening, which 
has been effected under the most difficult conditions, and in 
the midst of the most terrific struggle in which France has 
ever been involved. Since it would be difficult to consider 
the whole of France, we shall choose, as an instance, one of 
the regions where this awakening is perhaps the most strik- 
ing: South-Eastern France. 

We understand by South-Eastern France, the mountain- 
ous country which stretches from Switzerland to the Mediter- 
ranean coast, on the left bank of the Rhone, the greater part 
of which is formed by the chains and valleys of the French 
Alps. The character of the country is varied, but of only 
moderate productive power. Manufacturing never developed 
in this region as in the north of France or in the vicinity 
of Lyons, because of the lack of mineral fuel, and the diffi- 
culties of transportation. Small factories were scattered 
here and there among the mountains, using what labor 
could be found, and the power of waterfalls for the transpor- 
tation of raw material. Small coal mines were worked, which 
provided a supply sufficient for the heating of the houses in 
the neighboring towns of Lyons, Grenoble and Geneva, but 
inadequate to the demand of industry. The coal necessary 
for the factories had to be brought at high cost from other 
parts of the country, making it impossible to carry on manu- 
facturing profitably. 

To sum up the resources offered by these mountains for 
industrial purposes, they were chiefly mineral, vegetal and 
animal. And apart from these natural products was the 
potent power of wild streams. 

Mineral industry made use of the rocks of the mountains. 
Limestone, which abounds in the sub-Alpine chains was trans- 
formed into lime in the neighborhood of Chambéry, Grenoble, 
Nice. Cement was manufactured from the rocks in which 
there was a proper proportion of lime and clay, and this was 
one of the most thriving trades of the country. It was 
the specialty of the Dauphiné, whence cement was exported 
to Italy and even to South America. Gypsum, abundant in 
the inner chains of the Alps, was made into plaster. In other 
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parts, slate-quarries were exploited, but for local needs only. 
Along the external border of the Alps an active trade in 
building stones was carried on with Geneva, Lyons and Mar- 
seilles. The output of metals was ever decreasing because of 
the want of proper transport. The ancient lead and silver 
mines had all been abandoned. The iron works which in 
former times had been thriving and busy places had been 
deserted one after another during the last twenty-five years. 
There remained in activity only a few forges at Allevard, 
and some metal plants at Grenoble and Annecy. The only 
ore whose extraction was remunerative was the bauxite, 
found in the department of the Var and used for the pro- 
duction of aluminum. 

The utilization of vegetal products, however, did not 
bring in large profits. Timber had been once one of the 
chief resources of the forested parts of the Alps and was 
largely used for the needs of the French navy. But the de- 
foresting was carried on so ruthlessly during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries that it endangered the future of 
this section. Consequently, the forestry service had to en- 
force strict measures to restrain the export of timber. Only 
in the northern parts of the Alps are extensive and heav- 
ily timbered forests, which will supply lumber for manu- 
facturing purposes. And in the large valleys are found 
the walnut trees, which are so valuable for cabinet ware 
and furniture. Paper manufacturing was perhaps the 
most prosperous industry, for fir and aspen abounded in 
the forests and the water-supply was at hand. Paper and 
card-board factories were numerous on the side of the moun- 
tain, and in the vicinity of Annecy and Grenoble were manu- 
factured the finest qualities of paper for the Government 
bank notes and for use in art. But this industry was also 
limited by the transport question. The necessary imports of 
chemical fiber from Scandinavia were very expensive, and 
Paris, the chief market for paper, was far distant from these 
small centers of production. 

Handicrafts such as silk manufacturing and leather dres- 
sing were more important. Formerly the raw materials were 
found in the country itself, but to-day the quantity of raw 
silk available in this district is insufficient, and the goats, 
sheep, and cattle of the mountains will not supply the needs 
of the leather business. Raw silk is brought from Italy or 
from the Orient; skins from every part of France, Algeria 
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and even Australia. The existence of skilled labor is the main 
explanation for the continuance of such trades in this part of 
the country. Silk manufacturing, which flourishes on the 
western border of the mountains, recruits its labor chiefly 
from the feminine population of the Bas-Dauphiné, these 
rural workers being more industrious and more easily satis- 
fied than the inhabitants of large towns; nearly half of the 
French silk looms are distributed in the region between 
Grenoble and Lyons. 

The skin manufacture consists chiefly in glove-making, 
and Grenoble is its center. This handiwork is delicate and 
artistic. The substitution of machinery for hand labor has 
not yet been possible. The skill of the handworkers, which is 
largely hereditary, is what has kept this industry thriving. 
The importance of the fabrication was great, since before 
the war it employed about 40,000 persons of which 10,000 
were men and 30,000 women. The gloves were chiefly manu- 
factured to export to England and America. 

During the last score of years a new resource of the 
mountains has been utilized; that is, the power of the Alpine 
streams. Since the time of the great Piedmontese Minister 
Cavour, the name of ‘‘ houille blanche ’’ (white coal) has 
been used to designate the energy which flows down the side 
of the mountains from the melting glaciers. The transforma- 
tion of this power into electricity, with its multiple applica- 
tions, created a new industry. It meant not only the dis- 
covery of a new source of profits, but the increased output 
of all the other industries, paper-mills, spinning mills, weav- 
ing manufactures, etc., and the introduction of new ones, 
electro-metallurgy and electro-chemistry. In the same plant 
this manifold activity manufactures paper, forges iron, gives 
electric light for the towns and electric traction for the cars. 
The electric furnace can be used for the production of alu- 
minum, for the refining of steel, or the making of explosives. 
The later technical development makes it possible to trans- 
mit power at a hundred kilometers or more from the gener- 
ating power. During the last decade the force generated 
in the middle of the Alps has been brought to Lyons, and a 
hundred kilometers beyond. Marseilles purchases light and 
power from the stations of the Alps, and the project of 
transmitting power to Paris has been considered. This very 
modern and promising industry was considered, on the eve 
of the war, as one having the most brilliant of prospects. 
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The first effect of the war on these trades was almost a 
complete disorganization. Labor was suddenly taken away 
from the quarries, lime-kilns, cement works, paper-mills, 
iron-works. Every trade which was not connected with the 
production of war supply was considered as ‘‘ industrie de 
luxe,’’? and consequently glove-making and silk-manufactur- 
ing stopped. The electric plants which consumed no fuel 
and needed little labor went on, but they supplied scarcely 
anything except light and traction. The stoppage of work 
was so complete that the workingmen who were unfit to 
be mobilized remained unemployed, and the ‘‘ caisses de 
chémage ’’* had to be instituted to help them. The paralysis 
lasted during all the months of August and September, 1914, 
and the revival of trade was very slow until the beginning of 
1915. 

However, it did not take a very long time to discover that 
this stoppage of all work was a tremendous mistake. The 
consumption of ammunition and war material is so great in 
modern battles, that even in the supposition of a short war 
the production of France was not adequate to the demand. 
That the war would be long began to appear inevitable to 
the most clear-sighted people during the winter of 1914-1915. 
It was necessary to set about the manufacture of arms, am- 
munition and war supply. The need was much more pres- 
sing as the coal and iron regions of France were for the 
greater part occupied by the enemy. On the other hand, this 
supposition of a war of considerable duration imposed upon 
the country the obligation of making the most of all its re- 
sources, since it needed still greater revenue to buy supplies 
in large quantities from foreign nations. The manufacturers 
had before them the task of resuming their industries and in- 
creasing their output. 

The most pressing duty was of course the manufacture 
of products necessary for national defense. These are vari- 
ous, and the Southeast could produce a good many of them. 
Though the region is not supplied with material for heavy 
iron-works, and could not manufacture guns, it was at least 
possible to work on shells and grenades, to manufacture ex- 
plosives, to prepare cotton for powder, to produce timber 
and cement for the trenches, stocks for rifles, and many other 
utilities. At the same time an attempt was made to restore 


1Fund for the help of unemployed workmen. 
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the activities of paper-mills, and to give an impulse to glove- 
making and silk-manufacture. 

The difficulties, as may well be understood, were enor- 
mous. Everything was lacking: labor, coal, raw material, 
and transportation services were utterly disorganized. Thus 
passed several anxious weeks. Little by little these problems 
were studied and solved with the help of a new administra- 
tive organization, the ‘‘ Sous-secrétariat d’Etat de l’Artil- 
lerie,’’ which became later the ‘‘ Ministére de l’Armement.”’ 
Each particular problem was solved by the most practical 
means, the power of the state being now a help and not a 
hindrance to private initiative. 

The problem of labor was of course the most pressing and 
the most difficult to solve. Various schemes were devised to 
answer the needs of the moment. The first was to take men 
out of the army and send them to industrial work. This 
was done with great caution during the winter of 1914-15. 
The proportion of the men thus taken increased more and 
more during the year 1915, and reached its fullest extent in 
1916. The specialists in steel work were the first to be taken 
out of the trenches; these were far from being sufficient, and 
common workmen were added to them. Then chemists and 
workmen trained in the manufacture of explosives were re- 
called; electric engineers were sent back to the hydro-electric 
plants; miners above 35 years of age who belonged to the 
territorial regiments were sent to the mines; paper-makers 
and cardboard-makers who could be employed in the prepa- 
ration of explosives were put to work; cabinet-makers were 
put to manufacturing rifle-stocks ; wood-cutters were brought 
back from the front in order to see that there was no waste 
in providing the énormous amount of wood needed in the 
army. All this recalling of mobilized men was effected at 
first according to the need, and without method. By degrees 
it became clear that the output would be greater if these 
soldiers-workmen were assigned to the plants or factories 
where they were working before the war. As it would have 
been unwise to take too large a number of men out of the 
fighting units, hundred of thousands were taken from the 
auxiliary troops of the interior, men who through lack of 
physical ability to fight were employed in sedentary tasks. 
Thus in 1915 and 1916, auxiliaries were swept away to 
become workmen, foremen, secretaries, book-keepers, ac- 
countants, ete. Finally, the administration decided to draw 
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from the oldest classes of men still under the military law. 
These were called in 1915 and sent to the factories; men born 
in 1868, either bachelors or married men without children. 

Another draft was made on the civil population. To 
make up for the absence of male help, women were called 
upon for a great number of occupations. There is, in modern 
manufacturing, a good deal of work which requires no great 
physical strength, and-where attention and skill are sufficient 
qualifications to run the machines. Women are adapted to 
such work. Attracted by high salaries, they applied for em- 
ployment in mechanical plants, in gun-powder manufacto- 
ries, in administrative offices; and to make it easier for them, 
directors of important firms organized in their factories day- 
nurseries (créches). This introduction of masses of women 
into the industrial field is certainly one of the most import- 
ant of the economical phenomena brought about by the war. 

Along with women, the refugees were to do their part. 
In all the southern districts of France, there have existed 
since 1914, colonies of Belgians and of French people from 
the invaded regions of the north, who fled before the in- 
vaders, and settled there. Their number has increased by 
degrees, as the Germans from time to time have sent back 
to France destitute people and those who could live no longer 
so near the fighting line. After a rather long period of un- 
settled life, these refugees took again to regular occupations, 
some working in the fields as agricultural hands, others in 
factories. To-day, it is difficult to find unemployed people 
among them. 

Finally, the alien population counts for much more than 
before the war. In the southeast Italians have always been 
numerous; in 1911 there were about 12,000 in the district of 
Grenoble alone. They are excellent workmen, sober and hard- 
working, and they rendered great service at the outset of the 
war. Unfortunately, the entrance of Italy into the Euro- 
pean conflict brought with it a threat to have them all recalled 
to their own country. The French Government succeeded in 
obtaining permission for a great number of them to stay 
provisionally in France. This provisional arrangement, re- 
newed month after month up to the middle of 1916, ended by 
granting to a great many workmen a temporary exemption 
of some length. Aside from these, the Spanish and the Por- 
tuguese had already appeared in the workyards of the south- 
east. The employers did their best to keep the first-comers 
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and to attract others. A newer element was provided by na- 
tives from the colonies. Thus, the Kabyles, from Algeria, 
sturdy workmen, whose emigration towards the North of 
France had already been organized during the years pre- 
ceding the war, now furnished a useful quota. Some natives 
from Morocco, equally hardy, were added to them. Large 
numbers of Greeks and of Armenians came, and since 1916 
the last touch has been added by the landing of Annanites 
and Chinese, who filled up whole factories. Each manufac- 
turing center has thus become a cosmopolitan city, where 
people of different nationalities and races are rubbing 
elbows. But they do not live always in perfect harmony. 
During the Summer of 1916, at Lancey, near Grenoble, the 
Spanish and the Portuguese sought to expel the Greeks 
under the pretext that the conduct of King Constantine was 
a disgrace to their nation. 

The last resource was the enemy itself. There are in 
France more than 250,000 German prisoners, engaged in 
various work and receiving a salary for it. The largest 
number are engaged in agricultural work, but a good 
many gave themselves willingly to manufacturing which 
was not directly connected with national defence. In the 
southeast they are building hydro-electric plants, working 
on the railway tracks or on the roads, or employed any- 
where as ordinary workmen. To them must be added the 
contingent of Austrian prisoners brought back by the Ser- 
bians through Albania. These, being for the greatest part 
Slavs of Bohemia and Carniola, have no scruples about 
bringing help to France, and work with enthusiasm even for 
war trades. Well fed and well clad, all these prisoners are 
in perfect health, and they are well contented to get some 
remunerative occupation after having escaped from the hell 
of the firing line. 

Thus, by these various means, the difficult problem of 
labor has been solved. The staff and hands of the old fac- 
tories have been reconstituted; in many cases their number 
has considerably increased; also new firms have been cre- 
ated. At Grenoble a metal plant which occupied 700 persons 
before the war now has 3,000 employees. The plant at 
Lancey jumped from 800 to 2,000 employees; another very 
important one, at Ugines, from 1,000 to 3,300. The small 
borough of Chapareillan (near Chambéry), which had a 
workshop of five men before 1914, has now a big shell fac- 
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tory employing 1,000 workingmen. Instead of a dearth of 
workmen there is relative abundance almost everywhere. 
Their number has been doubled, sometimes trebled or quad- 
rupled. 

At the same time that these efforts were made great 
ingenuity was employed to procure fuel and raw material. 
It is fortunate for the industries of this region that they 
do not require much coal, for, being far from ports and 
mining districts, it would have been difficult to find the 
necessary supply. Only the metal works have great need 
of it, and they can procure a supply from Saint-Etienne 
or from the coal fields of the Gard. The Government took 
the precaution to give the army purveyors precedence over 
other buyers. The raw materials which the region itself 
could produce, such as wood and stone, could naturally be 
easily obtained. Raw silk from Italy, skins from other 
regions of France, were also easily obtainable. The great 
difficulty lay in the materials procurable only from foreign 
countries,—steel from England and Spain, copper from 
America, sulphur from Sicily, ete. In order to assure trans- 
portation for these products it became necessary to limit 
strictly the number of passenger trains. At present on most 
of the branch lines there is but one passenger train a day 
in each direction, and on the main lines but three or four. 
The restriction in train service has certainly been one of 
the most evident and annoying of the practical incon- 
veniences caused by the war for people out of the war zone. 
Finally, the Government, aside from procuring laborers, 
facilitating transportation, and even placing contracts for 
raw materials, has taken an even more active part in the 
work. In some instances it has actually built the factory, 
equipped it, and set it in operation, as in the case of the 
great plant at Chapareillan. And very often the Govern- 
ment has given the manufacturers generous financial aid, 
lent them sufficient sums with which to enlarge and perfect 
their establishments, to set up new machinery, and even to 
construct new buildings. The energy and intelligence dis- 
played in this matter by the Mimistére de l’Armement have 
been notable and most praiseworthy. 

Raovut Buanowarp. 
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Pusuic discussion of our present and future relations 
with Japan has been left almost wholly to the demagogues 
of politics and to the press. Even our Government has done 
nothing to disabuse the minds of our people of the ridiculous 
fear of the ‘‘ Menace of Japan,’’ or the ‘‘ Yellow Peril.’’ 
When it should have spoken aloud it has remained silent, 
or has whispered timorously behind a covering hand in the 
ear of State authorities. 

It is little short of criminal to allow this anti-Japanese 
propaganda to go forward at this time unanswered and un- 
rebuked. Its foundation is ignorance, its superstructure, 
self-serving falsehood. Japan is admittedly one of the 
world’s great Powers. She is our ally in a war which is 
rocking civilization from turret to foundation stone. No 
American can point to any wrong, even the slightest, which 
she has ever done us or threatened to do us. Six thousand 
miles of ocean separate a poor island kingdom of fifty mil- 
lion people, only sixteen per cent. of whose lands are arable, 
from a democracy which numbers more than one hundred 
million, which owns a fertile continent, and whose national 
wealth as compared to Japan’s is as Rockefeller’s to a New 
York newsboy’s. Japan’s future, like England’s, inevitably 
depends upon manufacture. To success in that, peace is 
vital—a peace that permits unrestricted import of raw mate- 
rial, a peace which alone enables the exporters to develop 
markets and create demands for their products. The day 
for the acquisition of great territory by forcible occupation 
—the day of colonization by conquest, in short—is past, as 
Germany is learning to her cost. Side by side, as allies, 
the United States and Japan are striving to defeat this 
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menacing German aspiration, and they will do so. Can it 
be believed by’any mind above that of an anthropoid ape 
that Japan has contemplated, is contemplating, or will con- 
template following Germany in a like career, and that, if 
she does, she will select for her first victim a nation many 
times stronger than herself, and at a distance which renders 
anything but a naval raid against our Pacific Coast ridiculous 
to contemplate? 

Here is the simple truth, and it is time that it be publicly 
recorded: We shall have war with Japan only if we seek it. 
We shall have war with Japan only if our course of conduct 
toward her becomes intolerable for a proud nation; we shall 
have war with Japan only if we inflict on her insults and 
wrongs which will force her to do as Germany forced us 
to do. And further, let it be recorded that, actually, we 
have been doing this for ten years. If Japan had ever 
planned to attack us, we have in that time given her not 
excuses but reasons by the basketful. If she had planned 
to attack us she would have struck before the Panama Canal 
was completed; she would have struck when, from the stand- 
point of unpreparedness, we were as wise in provoking and 
insulting her as a ground squirrel half a mile from his hole 
would be in jeering at a passing hawk. 

What, then, are Japan’s national aims? There is need to 
sweep away one myth before answer is made. That is the 
myth of the ‘‘ mystery of the Orient,’’ the impossibility of 
the white man’s understanding the workings of ‘‘the Oriental 
mind.’’ Volumes of solemn nonsense have been written on 
this. The simple truth is that homo sapiens gets his name 
because he reasons; and in any instance, given a knowledge 
of the well-springs of conduct, of the customs, training and 
influences amid which a man has grown and by which he 
has been environed, and you can tell pretty accurately what 
that man will do because you know what you would do 
yourself. And this is true regardless of race or color. 

So much for the myth. Next, for the understanding of 
Japan’s mind and motives, it is well to recall a few facts. 

Deeds of superlative courage were expected matters-of- 
course in Japan’s sea-war against Russia. The young offi- 
cers who performed them did not, and did not expect to, 
become popular idols, and their commanders in many in- 
stances did not consider that the occasion called even for 
mention of their names in general orders. When a Japanese 
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is killed in war his family do not droop in mourning. His 
parents deck themselves in gala attire to receive with mod- 
esty but with pride the visits of friends who congratulate 
them on having reared a son who has honored them in 
giving his life for his country. 

This may be a mistaken outlook on existence. Whether 
it is or not is a consideration beside the purpose of this 
paper. But it ts the Japanese attitude toward life, and as 
such is to be reckoned with. For it means that if the 
Japanese believe they should go to war, they will do so 
without regard to mercenary considerations, without count- 
ing the cost, but with whole-souled enthusiasm. 

The Japanese neither worship nor crave wealth; but 
they earnestly crave a competency ‘‘ for the glorious privi- 
lege of being independent.’’ They love their country. 
Necessity alone drives them out of it. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that, assured a competency which to us would 
seem pitifully inadequate, no Japanese would leave his land 
save for purposes of study or to make the grand tour. But 
when a country produces a superior quality of rice and 
cannot afford to eat it, but must export it, importing for 
its own food rice of an inferior quality, one may under- 
stand the pressure for existence which is implied. But the 
Orient itself is a sterile field for the Japanese laborer in his 
effort to secure his competency. In Korea, China, India, 
the struggle for existence is even more tense, the scale of 
living even lower than in Japan itself. What more natural 
than that they should turn toward us, not for spoils, 
but to gather a share of our enormous wages by honest 
labor. Think what it means to the Japanese cook, butler, 
or housemaid who in addition to food receives in a month 
what it would take a year to earn at home; and the same 
relation holds true as to their earnings in all other vocations. 

Now the Japanese do not understand the antagonism 
which their business activities arouse in the Western States. 
If, they say, they are an ‘‘ inferior people,’’? why all this 
pother? But that they are inferior, they in no wise admit. 
They believe that with fair play they can hold their own 
against any people in the world, and they ask no business 
favors. When Western laws classify them as Mongols, they 
smile at such ignorance, for they know that one of the 
greatest events in their history was the repulsion of the 
Mongols under. Genghis Khan in a sea victory comparable 
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to that of the English over the Great Armada. And -not 
believing that color of skin denotes superiority, they are 
unable to understand a racial antipathy to them which they 
do not feel to us. Quite the contrary. During their period 
of reconstruction we sent them many educators, wise in 
all departments of Western learning, and so they came to 
regard the United States as in a special sense their friend 
and tutor amongst the nations of that new and strange 
Western World. They blessed us for opening their ports, 
little realizing that it was done solely for our own purposes 
of trade and commerce, and that we never dreamed we might 
be releasing a giant from the bottle which we uncorked 
solely that we might enjoy its contents. 

Nor has that feeling of friendship died away, notwith- 
standing the strain we have put on it. Today the American 
traveler in Japan receives just what he gives. If he is 
sullen and superior he is met with indifference. But as he 
moves about the crowded thoroughfares his smile is met 
with answering smiles, and to his salute the children line up 
with magic swiftness and tear the air with their shrill 
‘¢ Banzais! ’’ The Japanese of California, since our declara- 
tion of war, have offered an equipped, trained, English- 
speaking regiment of their countrymen to serve under the 
United States flag wherever sent, and they have made this 
offer privately lest their motive be misinterpreted. 

Japan has had but sixty or seventy years of revivifica- 
tion. We need not speak of the marvel of her achievements 
in this short space of time. It is enough to say that in that 
period of regeneration she learned her lessons well. She 
noted that the white-skinned races own, or claim to own, all 
of North Asia, all of Europe, all of Africa, all of the two 
continents of America, all of Australia and New Zealand; 
that they control and insist on controlling India and the 
greater Kast Indian Islands, and that soon they will control 
Persia and Asia Minor. She learned, too, that China was to 
go the way of the rest, and she learned the method—mis- 
sionaries self-imposed on unwilling nations; capital invested, 
and the appeals of capitalists to protect their investments; 
interposition by their Governments; reparation demanded, 
and exacted in the form of territorial allotments creating 
‘¢ spheres of influence ’’; fortification, domination, owner- 
ship. China, notwithstanding her immense population, pre- 
sents a great field for development of many kinds. She lacks 
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everything of modernity. Manufactures, railroads, mines, 
are all for the future. Who should do this developing? The 
European nations, who, with both hands full, were still 
grasping for more, or Japan, who needed room for expansion 
and whose propinquity and historical associations justified 
her in extending her protection over her neighbor? What 
more natural than ‘‘ The Orient for Orientals ’’? And what 
did she see? She saw Russia forcing a treaty on Korea 
which gave her a protectorate over that helpless nation, and 
she struck and eliminated Russia. She saw Germany wrest- 
ing a nearby sea-coast province from China in reparation 
for injuries to missionaries, and making a Gibraltar of its 
port, and again she struck and eliminated Germany. She 
saw other nations growing feverish over the situation and 
feeling for their own spheres of influence in China. She saw 
China a republic in which not one man in a thousand knew 
the fact or would have understood the meaning of the word 
if told the fact. And she saw that it was high time, if the 
Orient was to be held for the Orientals, that helpless China 
be made to understand that Japan and Japan alone would 
exercise a hegemony over the Orient. 

This, then, is the fundamental of her national policy: 
the hegemony of the Orient; and with what Western nation 
lies the right to say her nay? She will welcome the invest- 
ment of Western capital in the development of Oriental 
countries, but she will not permit those investments to serve 
as excuses for establishing spheres of influence. She her- 
self will undertake that all such investments are duly pro. 
tected. 

There is one more consideration which is vital to an 
understanding of the strain which we have been and are 
putting on Japan’s patience and friendship: that is her atti- 
tude toward her nationals. If it be indeed true that 
America’s ‘‘ new diplomacy ’’ guarantees protection to her 
citizens’ lives and property only while they remain within 
her territory, Japan, it must be remembered, adheres to the 
old diplomacy and holds that her people and their property 
are entitled to her full protection wherever they may law- 
fully be. And that full protection, we may rest assured, will 
be accorded them without first figuring profit and loss in a 
ledger. 

It is not only an extraordinary anomaly in government, 
but a perpetual menace to our peace, that while no State 
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may declare war or make peace, any State may.by legisla- 
tion or otherwise precipitate a war, against the will of all 
others, and then call upon those others, whose wishes she 
has derided, to fight her battles for her. California’s atti- 
tude is that as a sovereign State she has the right to do 
these things, but she by no means proposes that in doing 
them she will bear the consequences alone. 

What is the explanation of her attitude? Racial antipa- 
thy is an insignificant_factor in it. Japanese men do not 
seek white wives; they are well satisfied with the women of 
their race. On the other hand white men are frequently 
attracted by the Japanese women. No, antipathy is due to 
economic considerations only. Its justification is declared 
to lie in the fact that the Japanese, living more parsimoni- 
ously, will tend to lower the wage scale. Let me give two 
illustrations: A friend of mine owns farming land near 
a small town in the neighborhood of Los Angeles... The land 
has abundant water. He appealed to the poor of the town 
to take his lands and farm them, rent-free for the first year ~ 
until they proved what could be done, and on a small crop- 
rent the second year. Not one tenant could he secure. He 
then rented to Japanese on a cash rental of $12 per acre, 
and when their trucks loaded with vegetables passed through 
on the way to the Los Angeles market the comment of the 
very men who would not farm the lands was: ‘‘ Look at 
the d—— Japanese, taking the bread out of our children’s 
mouths.’’ California greatly needs small farmers and farm 
labor. The city of Stockton is an agricultural center. Its 
Chamber of Commerce recently declared the necessity of ad- 
mitting one hundred thousand Asiatics to relieve this need. 
Organized labor is in bitter opposition—not because the men 
are not required, but because their admission will tend to 
cheapen the price of labor. 

The second illustration is this: A friend purchased at 
retail in Japan a silver cigarette case of perfectly simple 
and unornate finish. The price was forty yen, twenty dol- 
lars. Its oddity consisted in springs which released trays. 
It was admired, and he took it to a prominent silversmith 
in San Francisco to have it duplicated. The silversmith 
said that duplication would cost at least eighty dollars, and 
he would not bind himself by that sum. 

The economic question involved is only suggested. It 
is not proposed to offer a solution of it. That belongs to the 
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Government. No one desires to see labor cheapened; but if 
Japan, working at home, can send her manufactured prod- 
ucts here and sell them at any such ratio as one-fourth the 
American cost, only one of three things can result: a tariff 
wall, a wage reduction, or cessation of manufacture in her 
competing lines. But it is desirable to make plain the prin- 
ciple that, being a governmental problem, the whole nation, 
not the Western States alone, is vitally interested in its sane 
solution. 

More immediate than the question of imports is that 
of the treatment of the Japanese who are here or who may 
come here. It is folly that such a matter should be left 
in the air or brought to earth only by secret diplomacy and 
a ‘‘ gentlemen’s agreement,’’ while the Western States feel 
themselves at liberty to legislate invidiously against even 
those rights secyred to Japanese residents by existing 
treaties. It is absurd to witness the Secretary of State of 
the United States hurrying West to whisper between cupped 
and trembling hands into the ear of a Governor, imploring 
him to suppress State legislation hostile to the Japanese. 
We ought to be big enough to deal fully and frankly with 
Japan and set at rest every irritating question by formal 
treaty. 

Such is the only course open to a nation which declares 
its contempt for ‘‘ secret diplomacy ’’; so, and so only, will 
the Western States be restrained in the exercise of powers 
which they now think are uncontrolled; and so, and so only, 
shall we eliminate one very strong provocation to war. 

In sum, then, if we want war with Japan we can have it 
either by interfering with her Chinese policy or by continu- 
ing hostile legislation against and harassment of her citizens 
lawfully resident here. While in the first instance war would 
be declared only as the result of our direct interference, in 
the second we may find ourselves inyolved through State 
action because of the lack of a controlling treaty. If we 
are desirous of throwing away all export trade to the grow- 
ing Orient for the next hundred years, we are working 
admirably to that end. 


F. W. HensuHaw. 




















TO INCREASE THE YIELD OF FOOD 
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It is better always that fifty bushels of grain grow on one 
acre than that they grow on ten, even at equal cost. As agri- 
culture is more intensive, so may civilization be more intense. 
Keonomiecally, socially, and probably physiologically, the 
area condensation of food production is as important as any 
problem which confronts the race—quite as important in 
twentieth century America as it was in Egypt thirty cen- - 
turies ago. 

Dimly recognized as this basic principle of food-supply 
and development may have been at all times, yet it is doubt- 
less due to this fact that the first important application of 
scientific research to agriculture was in the investigation of 
the soil. Urged no doubt by the obviousness with which the 
growth of the useful plants depends upon fertility and good 
conditions of soil, early investigators directed their efforts 
largely to problems in this field. One may recall the basic 
investigations of de Candolle in plant nutrition, of Wollney 
in soil physics, and of Hellriegel in soil bacteriology; inves- 
tigations which are still among the classics of applied science. 
For some reason this early primacy of soil investigation has 
not continued. The energies and resources of agricultural 
science have come to be applied less to problems of the soil 
and more to problems of plant improvement, the control of 
insect and fungus enemies, the creation of new agricultural 
products, or the mere betterment of cultural technique. 

There has been no decrease in the number or urgency 
of the problems which raise themselves in the advance of 
modern agriculture. The reverse is true. The specializa- 
tions in crops, the refinements in products, and the increasing 
pressure of land valuations have raised a host of difficulties 
in modern agriculture. 
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Serious as the implied needs may be, yet the rapid ad- 
vance of the sciences of physics, chemistry, and experimental 
biology has not only increased greatly the available points of 
attack on evil problems, but has provided many new methods 
for the necessary experimentation. Knowledge does not ap- 
ply itself, however. Long and costly intervals may inter- 
vene between the dawn of a discovery and its actual utiliza- 
tion. Agriculture now finds itself moving slowly with 
respect to many of the principles of science that may affect 
its progress most profoundly. An inquiry as to the most 
pressing problem would doubtless be answered differently 
by scientists, in a manner determined by viewpoint and ex- 
perience. Should a census of opinion be obtained from those 
whose work engages with agriculture, however, there is little 
doubt that a general agreement would be found as to the 
necessity for an intensive application of creative intelligence 
and experimental skill to the study of the general and funda- 
mental properties of the soil. 

Simple and didactic as it may seem, a primary require- 
ment to any material progress in soil-science is the formula- 
tion of some simple way of expressing and recording the 
physical nature of the soil. If we are to make progress in 
the art of using soils in growing plants, we must not only 
have a clear conception of the physical nature of soils, but 
we must be able to understand one another in discussing the 
subject. 

The substratum within which proceed the innumerable 
chemical and biological reactions of the soil is a loosely piled 
mass of mineral particles of different sizes, shapes and 
arrangement. The nature of these mineral particles deter- 
mines the physical character of a given soil; for instance, as 
to whether it is sand, clay or loam. On the basis of present 
knowledge it is impossible to define precisely either these 
terms or the physical character to which they refer. Soils 
are now Classified physically according to what is called the 
‘¢ mechanical analysis,’’ which is a statement of the numbers 
(or total weights) of soil particles falling within each of 
certain specified classes between arbitrary limits of size. 
Thus the ‘‘ sand ’’ class is limited by particle diameters of 
~ 5 millimeter and .3 millimeter; the clay class includes all 
particles smaller than .01 millimeter, etc. The mechanical 
analysis states the percentages by weight of sand, ‘‘ clay,’’ 
and other particles as thus defined, which are present in the 
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given soil. There are many disadvantages in this system, 
but the most serious is that the results are not commensu- 
rable. A statement of a given mechanical analysis contains 
as many terms as the classes of particles which have been 
agreed upon (never less than seven) and will not reduce to 
a single simple number. For instance, one cannot range 
soils in the order of their mechanical analysis, as trees might 
be classed according to height or casks according to cubic 
contents. Consequently, to think of the physical condition of 
soils is a mental process of some complexity and difficulty. 
Some system of determining and expressing this very im- 
portant soil characteristic in simple and comparable terms 
would immensely facilitate soil investigation by providing 
means for adequate and precise comparisons between the 
physical character of different soils, especially when varied 
cuitural capacities were being studied or compared. Indica- 
tions are available of at least two ways in which such a 
simple soil constant might be obtained. First is the water- 
holding power of a soil when a sample is whirled in the 
centrifuge at a given speed. Under these conditions a defi- 
nite amount of water is retained by the soil against the cen- 
trifugal force, and the amount so retained, if expressed as a 
percentage of the soil, appears to be related closely to the 
physical character of the soil.1_ The second suggestion comes 
from the discovery by Cameron and Gallagher ? of what they 
call the ‘‘ critical moisture content ’’ of a soil. This is a 
certain more or less definite percentage of water in the soil 
at which all of the physical properties such as permeability, 
resistance to root penetration, etc., appear to be either at a 
maximum or at a minimum. Speaking mathematically, the 
physical properties ‘‘ invert ’’ at this particular percentage 
of water. The actual value of this percentage, also, appears 
to depend closely upon the physical nature of the soil. 
Neither the water retention as measured against centrifugal 
force, nor the critical moisture content of Cameron and Gal- 
lagher, has been investigated sufficiently to make sure of its 
practical value, but both would repay completer study. 

A second inquiry of no less importance is the study of 
the diffusion of dissolved substances along thin liquid films. 
In ordinary soils, which are neither extremely dry nor ex- 
tremely wet, the water of the soil is present as a system 





‘Briggs and McLean, United States Bureau of Soils, Bulletin 45, 1907 
? United States Bureau of Soils, Bulletin 50, 1907. ‘ 
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of thin films enveloping the mineral grains. Where two 
mineral grains touch or come close together, the water films 
which surround them merge and the soil-water thus forms 
a continuous network of liquid films and filaments. If the 
solid particles of the soil could be imagined as removed, the 
water system would resemble a very complex and irregular 
honeycomb. The mineral salts and other substances which 
are the food materials of plants must reach the plant roots 
in solution, and in order to do so these substances must dis- 
solve in the soil water and diffuse for longer or shorter dis- 
tances through the water-film system which has just been 
described. It is known that because of forces analogous to 
the surface tension of liquids, the diffusion of dissolved sub- 
stances through thin films obeys physical laws which differ 
from the laws of diffusion through ordinary masses of water. 
The precise nature of these differences and of the laws which 
do operate in thin films are unknown. This is a matter so 
fundamental to the food supply of plants that a more com- 
plete understanding of it is vitally necessary to any serious 
advance in knowledge of soils. 

These two problems involve what might be called physical 
conditions. In the chemical field perhaps the most important 
problem is that of availability to the plant of food materials 
contained in certain minerals of the soil. For instance, po- 
tassium is one of the elements for plant growth. Normal 
soils contain large quantities of potassium in the form of 
feldspar and other potassium silicates. For some reason, 
however, the potassium in feldspar appears to be unavail- 
able to the plant or to become available only partially and 
slowly. Thus it is found that the addition to soils of potas- 
sium in the form of commercial fertilizers is beneficial and 
sometimes necessary, even when the soil already contains, in 
feldspar form, many times the quantity of potassium added 
in the fertilizer. Analyses of 1831 American soils have been 
made by the United States Bureau of Soils according to a 
method which extracts only the more soluble fraction of 
the potassium.’ Even though not all of the potassium was 
determined, these analyses showed potassium contents up to 
2.0 per cent. and averaged 0.3 per cent. This average corre- 
sponds to about eight tons of potassium chloride per acre of 
soil taken to a depth of one foot. The usual application of 


1United States Bureau of Soils, Bulletin 57, pp. 60-94, 1909. 
voL. ccv1.—No. 740 5 
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potassium chloride in commercial fertilizers does not exceed 
one-fourth ton per acre, but is sufficient to increase growth. 
The cause of this anomaly is entirely unknown. 

An investigation resulting in the discovery of some way 
of unlocking the unavailable soil potash would have a value 
the magnitude of which is just now unusually apparent. 
The interruption by the War of the supplies of potassium 
formerly received from Germany has already caused notable 
damage to American agriculture, and is the occasion of in- 
creasing concern to thoughtful economists. Phosphorus is 
frequently present in the soil, but is unavailable, in much 
the same way as is potassium, but its practical importance 
does not happen to have been emphasized so sharply by com- 
mercial deficiency. 

In this same field of the nutritive characteristics of the 
soil there is another problem of great scientific interest, 
which may prove to be of even more practical importance. 
This is the effect on plants of certain minor constituents of 
the soil, the presence and effects of which have been almost 
entirely overlooked. For instance, boron, arsenic, copper, 
lead and many other elements have been found to be present 
in soils very generally, perhaps universally, but in minute 
proportions. Laboratory investigations in plant physiology 
have shown that very small quantities of some of these same 
elements have significant effects on plants; sometimes toxic, 
sometimes stimulating. For instance, Agulhon * found wheat 
plants so stimulated by .0025 per cent. of boric acid in the 
soil that the dry weight was increased 7.5 per cent. Some- 
what greater applications of boric acid to radishes produced 
an increase of 61 per cent. in the fresh weight and 9.6 per 
cent. in the dry weight. Field experiments in Japan with 
the application of manganese sulphate to rice gave an in- 
crease of 37 per cent. in the harvest from the use of seventy 
pounds of the manganese salt per acre.? Practical applica- 
tions of these phenomena are not directly in sight, but the 
systematic investigation of both sides of the problem (soil 
and plant) might lead to generalizations concerning the 
functions of these minor elements in the soil, and thus sug- 
gest possibilities of useful employment. For instance, the 
development of an agricultural value for arsenic would find 





1 Recherches sur la presence et le réle du bore chez les végétaux, Thesis, 
University of Paris, 1910. 

2M. Nagaoka, Bulletin College of Agriculture Tokyo, Vol. 6, pp. 135-136, 
1904. 
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an immense supply of arsenic compounds coming as by- 
products in copper smelting now considered worthless. The 
secondary effect of the use of this material might be even 
more important than the first by facilitating the production 
of a metal of constantly increasing importance. 

Turning to the organic materials and reactions of the 
soil, it is interesting to recall that the earlier students of soil 
chemistry regarded the soil organic matter, or humus, as 
without significant effect on productivity. This is now known 
to be a serious error. Experiment has shown that certain 
organic chemical compounds which are normally or occasion- 
ally present in humus may produce startlingly great effects 
on plant growth. Thus Schreiner and his associates * have 
isolated from certain infertile soils an organic compound, 
dihydroxystearic acid, which is found to be harmful to plants 
when present in the culture solution in concentrations as low 
as .001 per cent. Several other harmful substances have been 
isolated and others have been found to be beneficial. Many 
of these substances need be present only in minute traces for 
their effects to be perceptible and important. Knowledge 
of the chemical nature of humus is very meagre, and it is 
unknown whether its effects on plants are always exerted 
directly or may arise through influences on soil bacteria. In 
either case a precise knowledge of the chemical constitution 
of humus would probably lead not only to an understanding 
of the observed effects, but to means of controlling them in 
the interest of agriculture. Such understanding of humus 
would enable, also, a better analysis and more complete con- 
trol of the well-known physical effects of humus material 
on soil texture and on the retention and movement of water 
in the soil which is so important in dry-land agriculture. 
Present knowledge of these matters is entirely empirical. 

The practical importance of soil bacteria, like the signifi- 
cance of the humus substances, is just beginning to be recog- 
nized. It is now known that normal soils contain many 
kinds of bacteria, as well as numerous protozoa, nematodes, 
fungi and other lower organisms, both animal and vegetable. 
Many of these organisms are beneficial to the useful plants; 
probably some are essential. Others are seriously harmful. 
Still others are without direct effect, but are secondarily 
influential through the encouragement or destruction of the 


* See especially United States Bureau of Soils, Bulletin 70, 1910, 
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organisms which are directly effectual. The micro-organism 
complex of the soil is a veritable little world with the most 
diverse reactions and equilibria, all of which are of the 
utmost importance to agriculture. The practical possibili- 
ties of influencing this complex microflora and fauna appear 
to be great. Not only are many chemical substances known 
to be influential in stimulating or suppressing specific groups 
of organisms, but the selection and development of especially 
active or resistent varieties of desired bacteria is just as 
possible as is the analogous development of desirable varie- 
ties of the higher plants. The great improvement of the 
fermentation yeast which has been accomplished by the 
brewers, vintners, and bread-makers is a case in point. If, 
for instance, the well-known group of soil bacteria which 
have the power of producing nitrates by the fixation of at- 
mospheric nitrogen could be improved to an extent com- 
parable with that achieved in the case of yeast, it would be 
possible to fix in the soil itself and at almost no cost sufficient 
nitrogen for the needs of agriculture. The manufacture of 
nitrates from the air by the electrical methods now so 
strongly advocated would be necessary, if at all, only for the 
purpose of industrial chemistry. It is probable, indeed, that 
this chemical demand could be met for many years by nitro- 
gen compounds from the by-product coke ovens. It is not 
at all improbable that the permanent solution of the nitrogen 
problem will be found in the soil bacteria and not in electro- 
chemistry. 

The fact that almost any of the measures suggested in 
the preceding paragraphs would have a possible importance 
beyond the attainment of their direct purpose in agriculture, 
and in other activities, is so obvious as to need no further 
discussion. 

The methods of attacking the main problem of the soil 
must be those of physics, chemistry, and experimental 
biology. Nothing is to be gained by empirical field experi- 
mentation. There must be focused on the researches the 
efforts of the best specialists in the experimental sciences 
and the entire technical and intellectual resources of all of 
these sciences. Such an expenditure of energy would be well 
warranted on the purely material ground of increased pro- 
duction, but its justification is far surer and its importance 
far wider than by virtue of mere increase of food. 

The events of the last three years have made it apparent 
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beyond all possibility of contradiction that the welfare of the 
race as a whole depends in a large measure upon the fullest 
and widest development of all the resources of the separate 
regions inhabited by various peoples or nations. Basic facts 
support the generalization that communities or races are 
most successful according to the degree in which they are 
self-maintenant and self-contained. Dreams of denationali- 
zation and of socialization of the world cannot annul or evade 
this well recognized biological law. The population of a 
country may well devote the major part of its energy to 
industries centered on the raw materials locally most abun- 
dant or readily procurable. Any neglect of lesser needs or 
possibilities, or any failure to develop the natural resources 
of a region, constitutes a defect which may become a danger. 

The soil is one of the most important resources of all 
countries, and national existence, racial security, and inter- 
national stability must in the end rest largely upon the extent 
to which it is developed in every country. Researches upon 
its properties and capacities as accurate, detailed, and ex- 
haustive as those devoted to the metals, to textiles, and to 
other resources, would have even more important benefits 
than those accruing from the results of the splendid techno- 
logical studies upon these materials. 

Dantet T. MacDovaat. 











THE FIGHT AGAINST INFECTION 


BY W. W. KEEN, M.D., LL.D. 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery, the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 





THE conquest of infection was a most urgent problem 
long before the Great War. Early experiences in the war 
upset all our notions as to how it could be conquered. Of 
late we have seen a great light, as I shall show. 

Roughly speaking we differentiate Medical Infections and 
Surgical Infections according as the germs cause what are 
deemed medical or surgical diseases. Thus typhoid and 
typhus, dysentery, cholera, and plague are medical infec- 
tions. The surgical infections include tetanus or lockjaw, gas 
gangrene and the many results of inflammation, such as 
abscesses, inflammations attacking special organs, as the 
appendix or the gall-bladder, and especially the inflammation 
attacking wounds caused by the ‘‘ pyogenic,’’ i.e., ‘‘ pus- 
producing ’’ germs. 

Some germs produce both medical and surgical troubles; 
€.g., the tubercle bacilli cause consumption of the lungs, a 
strictly medical disease; and also tuberculous diseases of 
the bones and joints which are strictly surgical. The typhoid 
bacilli every now and then produce abscesses and diseases 
of the bones and joints which are surgical. 

Sometimes a ‘‘ mixed infection ’’ occurs. For example, 
the so-called ‘‘ cold abscess ’’ (because it is not hot like 
ordinary abscesses) is caused by tuberculosis of the spine 
(Pott’s disease) or hunchback. If such an abscess bursts 
the ordinary germs of suppuration enter and produce ‘‘pus’’ 
mixed with the products of the tuberculous affection. Until 
the abscess burst it was neither red nor hot, nor did the 
patient have any ‘‘ fever.’? The moment the pus-producing 
germs entered, causing a mixed infection, redness, heat, 
and ‘‘ hectic fever ’’ set in. 

Some infections (e.g., the tuberculous) pursue a pro- 
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longed chronic course covering months and even years. Some 
attack with almost lightning-like rapidity. For instance 
the ordinary pus-producing germs often destroy life in a 
week, while the gas-bacillus may kill within less than twenty- 
four hours. This bacillus is very common in the present 
war, whereas I never saw a single case during the Civil War. 
Sometimes the gas accumulates in the tissues to such an 
extent that an amputated limb may float. 

We owe our very first victories in the fight against infec- 
tion to Louis Pasteur of France. His studies of fermentation 
of beer, wine, butter, etc., revealed the fact that it was not 
due to ordinary chemical action, but was a vital process—a 
disease, one might say—due to the growth of visible plants 
such as we are familiar with in the yeast plant, the mother 
of vinegar, etc. This suggested to his fertile mind that 
diseases of animals and man might be due to those micros- 
copic plants (bacteria) which had already been observed 
in the blood and the organs of sick animals and men. Ac- 
cordingly he investigated a disastrous disease, which was 
then decimating the flocks and herds of France (and found 
not a few human victims), called ‘‘ anthrax ’’ in animals and 
‘‘ wool-sorters disease ’’in man. He proved that the disease 
both in animal and man was due to germs invisible to the 
naked eye but easily seen by the microscope. They resembled 
small rods—the anthrax bacilli." He also proved that puer- 
peral fever—that former horrible bane of motherhood—was 
due to a germ which was carried ignorantly and inno- 
cently from one patient to another by the doctors and 
nurses, 

Until bacteriology proved that various diseases were 
caused by certain bacteria, the origin and means of diffusion 
of these diseases were unknown and often mysterious. 
When the bacteria of various diseases were discovered, these 
hitherto concealed and masked unknown foes were dragged 
into the light, their life histories studied in test tubes and 
in living animals, what would help or hinder their growth, 
what would kill them without injuring the patient, and how 
their ravages could be avoided, and whole communities saved 
from epidemics and pestilences. 

The earliest use of the word ‘‘ bacteriology ’’ as a science 
dates only from 1884. Before that date a number of differ- 


1“ Bacteria ” is the term used to denote in a general way all the various 
kinds of “germs.” “ Bacilli” are bacteria in the form of little rods. 
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ent bacteria, such as those of typhoid, suppuration, glan- 
ders, tuberculosis, tetanus, diphtheria, etc., had been dis- 
covered but bacteriology as a science, i. e., the orderly ar- 
rangement and classification of these various bacteria in 
relation not only to the diseases they produced but to each 
other in genera and species, did not exist. Before 1884 the 
different bacteria were like stones scattered in a field wholly 
unrelated to each other. When these stones were gathered 
together and made into a building they took on a wholly 
new meaning. Bacteriology thirty years ago was the most 
youthful science. It has grown so rapidly that it is now 
recognized as the most important discovery ever made in 
pathology and one of the most important in all medicine. 

As early as 1867—just fifty years ago—Lister had seen 
these undiscovered and unknown ‘‘ germs ’”’ by his wonderful 
prescient imagination. Suspecting their presence by their 
effects he took active steps to prevent their entrance into 
wounds. His first paper was on a new treatment of com- 
pound fractures.?’ By preventing any germs from gaining 
access to such a fracture he found that he could prevent 
infection and then healing took place as if it were a simple 
fracture. In successive papers, the result of his experi- 
mental researches, he gradually perfected his treatment so 
that normal healing without infection, and therefore without 
suppuration or fever has become the rule. Later, asepsis 
was a natural sequence of antisepsis. Asepsis endeavors, 
especially by heat and without chemicals, to sterilize every- 
thing in advance so that there shall be no germ present to 
gain access to the wound. Antisepsis endeavors by chemical 
means, carbolic acid, corrosive sublimate, etc., to kill any 
germs that have already gained access to the wound and any 
that might later try to gain access to it. 

As a result of this prevention of the access of bacteria to 
accidental and to surgical wounds the mortality of com- 
pound fractures and of ovariotomy, for instance was reduced 
from two out of every three to one or two out of every hun- 
dred, and operations for appendicitis, the removal of tumors, 
cancer, ete., had their mortality so reduced that it is now 


almost negligible. 





7A “compound” fracture is one in which the skin is broken and the 
air and bacteria get access to the wounded tissues. A “simple” fracture 
is one in which the skin is intact and the bacteria cannot reach the wound. 
Hence a “simple” fracture heals without suppuration or fever; a “com- 
pound ” fracture always used to be followed by both. 
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Hygiene has developed with almost equal rapidity, for 
engineering and especially bacteriology are the basis of most 
of its modern development. 

But the bacteriologists have not been content with dis- 
covering the causes of these various diseases. They have 
discovered also how to produce antidotes, i.e., antitoxins, 
to combat the poisons (toxins) produced by the various bac- 
teria. Here are some striking illustrations: 

By vaccinating patients against dysentery the ravages 
of that disorder have been enormously diminished during the 
present war. 

By vaccinating against typhoid fever that disease had 
been practically abolished in the American Army in time of 
peace. Even in war, with all its disorder and confusion, 
none of the present EKuropean armies has suffered from the 
ravages of typhoid as compared with our experience during 
the Spanish-American War. In that war every fifth soldier, 
twenty per cent., contracted typhoid! In the present war the 
British Army of certainly five million men has had less than 
five thousand cases, i. e., less than one case in every thousand 
men, instead of a million, or one case im every five men, as 
we had in 1898. Moreover, among the men not protected by 
the antityphoid vaccination the percentage of cases of 
typhoid was fifteen tumes greater and the percentage of 
deaths was seventy times higher than among those who had 
been so protected. 

Tetanus or lockjaw, one of the most horribly painful and 
deadly diseases I have ever seen, has usually in war a mor- 
tality of nine out of every ten men attacked. It has been 
practically totally abolished on both sides in the present war. 
Every wounded man is given a protective hypodermic of the 
antitoxin at the very first dressing station. Unless this 
medical aid comes too late—as in the case of men who have 
lain for hours or even a day or two in ‘‘ No Man’s Land ”’ 
between the trenches—he is practically sure of escaping lock- 
jaw although the germs of the disease abound in his clothing, 
on his skin, in the mud through which he wades, or in the 
earth on which he lies. 

For many years it had been known that men working in 
- stables were peculiarly liable to contract lockjaw after a 
cut or an abrasion, but until Nicolaier in 1884 discovered the 
germ of tetanus we never could even guess why. Now it is 
perfectly clear. The bacilli of tetanus exist normally in the 
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intestines of horses. Stables, therefore, are widely and 
thoroughly infected. Moreover, it is a curious fact that 
while these bacilli normally find a congenial home in the 
intestines of the horse and he is not any the worse for their 
presence, if the horse himself is wounded and the tetanus 
bacilli get into the wound he will contract tetanus.. Many 
horses have died from this cause in the present war. 


It will be observed that all of the preceding has to do 
with the prevention of infection. Lister and the bacteriolo- 
gists have won victory after victory in this field. 

But for well-nigh half a century surgery has been anxi- 
ously seeking to solve another far more difficult problem, 
only to fail again and again. This problem is not how to 
prevent but how to vanquish infection. By suitable disin- 
fection of instruments, dressings, the skin of the patient and 
the hands of the surgeon, we could almost promise speedy 
and certain recovery after operations deliberately done, or 
accidents promptly cared for. 

Even in civil life, if as a result of accidental causes or 
through ignorance or neglect no preventive measures had 
been instituted before the surgeon saw the case, and espe- 
cially if any considerable time had elapsed, the wound was 
sure to be widely infected and disaster was at hand. 

But in the present war infection has been over- 
whelming. Without exception the testimony is that no 
surgeon in civil life nor even any surgeon in previous mod- 
ern wars had ever seen or had to cope with such incredible 
and almost malignant infection. No wonder that our good 
old preventive weapons failed us. 

The soil of France and Belgium has been cultivated and 
roamed over by cattle, sheep, horses, swine and men since 
before Caesar wrote his Gallic War. For over two thousand 
years the bacilli of tetanus, gas gangrene, and the pus- 
producing bacteria of many kinds have flourished luxuri- 
antly in this soil. The soldier marching in the dust and mud, 
with his skin begrimed and his clothing bedaubed with this 
bacteria-infected dirt, therefore has every element for un- 
limited infection at hand. When hit, especially by a frag- 
ment of shell, some of his clothing or of his skin is almost 
sure to be carried deep into the wound and some of these bits 
of skin, or clothing, or of the shell, all heavily infected, are 
very likely to lodge. If the bone is shattered the fragments 
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are projected in different directions as a shower of second- 
ary missiles. The result is a deep irregular lacerated 
wound with many recesses or pockets in between the torn 
muscles and the raggedly broken ends of the bone. Blood— 
the very best culture medium for bacteria—fills every inter- 
stice of the wound. In this medium the bacteria soon multi- 
ply with an exceeding and ever increasing rapidity,’ soon 
permeate the whole wound and then invade the surrounding 
walls of the irregular cavity. These walls of soft muscular 
tissue, torn and devitalized by the sudden violence of the 
missile, soon die and are sloughed off, thus still further pro- 
moting the growth of the bacteria. 

If such a wound can be cared for within a few hours, 
though it may be difficult, it is still possible to disinfect it, 
but by the end of twenty-four hours the bacteria are too 
numerous to count in the field of the microscope. They in- 
vade every nook, corner, and cranny of the wound and all 
the tissues around the wound. Then indeed infection be- 
comes ‘‘ rampant.’’ In spite of the wonderful healing pow- 
ers of nature, which even in these conditions is able to cure 
not a few cases, in the others matters go from bad to worse, 
high fever sets in, often secondary hemorrhages‘ take place, 
bed-sores appear, the mind wanders, unconsciousness fol- 
lows, and death soon closes the scene. During the Civil War 
how many, many such cases of ‘‘ blood poisoning,’’ i. e., 
pyemia, did I see! 

Think how we treated these cases during the Civil War! 
We knew absolutely nothing about bacteria and their dangers 
or about real infection and real disinfection. Anything 
which covered up a bad smell we then called a disinfectant. 
We thrust our undisinfected fingers into wounds, cut with 
undisinfected knives, tied arteries and sewed wounds to- 
gether with undisinfected silk and dressed them with undis- 
infected cold water dressings—until pus began to flow—and 
then dressed them with infected and infecting flaxseed poul- 
tices! Is it any wonder that pyemia had, to our shame, a 
mortality of 97.4 per cent.? 


2 An idea of the almost unbelievable rapidity of the growth of some 
bacteria is obtained by the statement of Belfield that one microscopic bac- 
terium of which it takes 40,000,000 to weigh a grain, if given room enough 
and food enough for three days, would weigh 800 tons! 

‘Called “secondary ” to distinguish it from the “primary ” hemorrhage 
which occurs at the time of the infliction of the wound, while secondary 
hemorrhage does not usually occur until some days later. 
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When pus began to flow freely we made a ‘‘ counter- 
opening ’’ at the most dependent part of the wound to let 
the pus escape. The common-sense treatment of course 
would have been to arrest the continuous formation of the 
pus. But we had no means by which we could accomplish 
this most desirable result. 

When the Great War broke out both the aseptic and the 
antiseptic methods were applied, and both failed miserably. 
It seemed as if the very foundations of Lister’s work were 
crumbling away. Many men were working at the problem 
day and night, in many a laboratory in the field and at home. 
New methods were tested—some seemed at first to promise 
well,—but most of them were quickly or gradually abandoned 
as unequal to the task. 

But now Lister and Pasteur and Antisepsis (and Asepsis 
in its proper field) have come into their own again. We 
have won the fight against even rampant infection. 

We have found an efficient antiseptic and we have found 
a new technic of its application so that the Verdun of Infec- 
tion has capitulated. . 

Dakin in Leeds and later in the Herter Laboratory in 
New York, and Lorrain Smith, with three colleagues in Edin- 
burgh, both instituted independent researches on the value 
of a formerly used but long neglected antiseptic, the hypo- 
sulphite of soda or ‘‘ bleaching powder.’’ This, under the 
name of ‘‘ Labarraque’s solution,’’ had been used years ago, 
but was a historical more than an actual disinfectant. The 
Edinburgh men produced a powder and a liquid each with 0.5 
per cent. of hypochlorite and Dakin a similar hypochlorite 
solution of the same strength. 

Fortunately Dakin and Carrel came together first in 
New York and later collaborated at the hospital in Com- 
piégne—a happy ‘‘ conjunction ’’ of two major planets. 
The chemist and the experimental surgeon—the one Eng- 
lish by birth, but working later in America and now 
in France; the other French by birth, working later in 
America and now in France, both in the service of that 
splendid American charity, the Rockefeller Institute, which 
supports the hospital at Compiégne—have elaborated the 
antiseptic and the method by which infection has now been 
conquered. 

At La Panne, Depage, the foremost Belgian surgeon, has 
thoroughly mastered the Carrel-Dakin treatment, and this 
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and the hospital at Compiégne are the two centers from 
which the technic is being diffused all over the world. 

On the grounds of the Rockefeller Institute the Rocke- 
feller Foundation is building a temporary hospital where 
Carrel and Dakin, while on leave, will teach our American 
military surgeons the details of this treatment. On the strict- 
ness with which such details are carried out depends the 
success of the method. 

One fact will well illustrate what this treatment has ac- 
complished. Dr. C. L. Gibson of New York, at La Panne, 
saw eighty cases of compound fracture of the thigh. Each 
case was dressed before his eyes and not a drop of pus was 
to be seen! Even in time of peace, with every facility of the 
best equipped hospital, I should consider that an unexpected 
and almost an unattainable triumph. 

What now is Carrel’s technic? The wound is thoroughly 
cleansed; X-Ray pictures and a most careful examination 
are made to ascertain whether foreign bodies are still in the 
wound, for if a bit of shell—or still worse, of clothing or 
skin—is present the wound will never heal until this has 
been removed. If the missile has passed completely through, 
thus providing a ‘‘ counter-opening,’’ this is closed in an 
appropriate way. <A reservoir containing Dakin’s fluid is 
hung one meter (39 inches) above the level of the wound. 
From this reservoir one large tube controlled by a pinch- 
cock leads to a glass tube with several branches like the teeth 
of acomb. From these multiple tubular teeth several small 
rubber tubes are so disposed as to reach every part of the 
wound. The far ends of these small tubes are tied, but the 
fluid escapes through several very small holes one millimeter 
(1-25 of an inch) in diameter in the sides of the tube, and 
so is kept constantly in contact with the entire internal sur- 
face of the wound. 

“Every two hours day and night for only one or two 
seconds, the pinch-cock is opened and a little more fluid is 
sprinkled in minute streams through the side holes of the 
small tubes to every part of the wound. It is not intended 
that the fluid shall run over and soak dressings or the bed. 
It is only intended to fill the wound in every possible recess, 
and to keep the antiseptic fluid in contact with the entire 
inner surface of the wound all the time. By this means, 
wherever there are any bacteria in any part of the wound the 
antiseptic fluid is constantly at work destroying them. The 
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aseptic technic must be perfect. Not even a gloved finger 
is allowed to touch the wound. Everything, dressings, tubes, 
etc., all are handled by thoroughly disinfected forceps. 

Every second day a microscopic examination of the dis- 
charge from the wound is made in order to count the number 
of the bacteria. At first they are innumerable. From day to 
day they diminish and in a short time but few are found. 
When they have practically disappeared for several days the 
wound, which so far has remained open, is closed by sutures, 
and it quickly heals. In four hundred cases Dehelly, one of 
Carrel’s assistants, said that all but six had healed perfectly ! 

Carrel and Count du Noiiy, a French physicist, have de- 
vised what may be called ‘‘ Mathematical Surgery.’’ The ex- 
act size of the wound, when it has healed in its depths and be- 
come only a surface wound, is measured by a ‘‘ planimeter ”’ 
every second day. This instrument enables one to measure 
accurately the number of square centimeters there are in the 
most irregularly shaped wound. A ‘‘ curve of healing ’’ can 
then be plotted on a chart. After the first few observations 
showing the rate of diminution in surface area of the wound, 
one can complete the ‘‘ calculated curve ’’ and fix definitely 
the day when the wound will be completely healed. If no 
accidental reinfection occurs, the ‘‘ actual ’’ curve practically 
coincides with that predicted by calculation. If a slight re- 
infection retards healing, as soon as the reinfection is con- 
quered the ‘‘ actual ’’ curve will often ‘‘ catch up ’’ and over- 
take the ‘‘ calculated ’’ curve. 

This technic is plainly adapted to present conditions, but 
it is wholly at variance with the old technic of the Civil War. 
Then a ‘‘ counter-opening ’’ at the lowest point was always 
made to favor the escape of every drop of pus; to prevent 
the pus from escaping would then have promoted its diffusion 
among the soft tissues. Now the pus is purposely kept as in 
a cup, in order to assure the continuous action of the anti- 
septic everywhere, for now this antiseptic so used destroys 
the pus—to use a now familiar financial phrase—‘‘ at the 
source.’’ 

The results are equally desirable from the medical and 
the military point of view. The surgeon has the enormous 
satisfaction of saving many limbs from amputation, for 
eighty per cent. of amputations are the result of infection; 
of saving many gallant lives, and in a far shorter time than 
formerly. The commanding general sees his wounded re- 
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turning in a steady stream to the trenches instead of wan- 
dering off into civil life mutilated and only partly able to 
earn their living, or being carried to the cemetery. 

This conquest of infection will go far to mitigate the 
evils of the war. It is a permanent gain for humanity for 
all time. The civil surgeon, the employer, the employee, the 
publicist, the sanitarian, the lover of his kind—all have 
cause for rejoicing. The patriots of the three great modern 
democracies may well rejoice in that two of them gave birth 
to the two men and America supplied the golden oppor- 
tunities. W. W. Keen. 








WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO 


BY JAMES C. HEMPHILL 





Nosopy in the larger political world knew anything about 
William Gibbs McAdoo before he came to Washington as a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. He had ‘‘ done his bit,’’ 
doubtless, in the local politics of New York City, if, forsooth, 
anything done in New York City could be described as 
‘¢ local,’’ and he made an impression upon the workers at the 
Convention in Baltimore; but to the masters of assemblies he 
was an unknown quantity. And yet the President assigned 
him to the most important place in his Cabinet and he never 
made a better choice. 

What are Mr. McAdoo’s qualifications for the office which 
he holds? They are many. For example: A serious pur- 
pose to serve the country absolutely without thought of per- 
sonal gain. Wise discretion in the administration of his De- 
partment, and a comprehensive grasp of the financial inter- 
ests of the whole country without prejudice to the welfare of 
any particular class or section. Intimate touch with every 
banking and financial institution in the land, not by frequent 
so-called ‘‘ hearings,’’ but by confidential correspondence 
and personal interviews with the bankers themselves and the 
administrators of great trusts. Unrivaled courage in deal- 
ing with new and critical emergencies affecting private rights 
and the public credit; the protection of one being contingent 
upon the preservation of the other. A statesmanlike concep- 
tion of the proper relations of the public treasury to the 
public welfare and the necessity of adequate legislation to 
meet the requirements of a steadily expanding commerce. 

What has Mr. McAdoo accomplished? It is a long story, 
but well worth telling. By the Federal system of Banking 
and Currency, with the enactment of which he had a great 
deal to do,—more than he has ever claimed for himself and 
far more than he has been credited with,—he has made the 
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United States immune to financial panics. He has converted 
the Treasury from a passive or subservient factor in the 
affairs of the Nation to an active, forceful and potent agent 
in the public service. Practically all the great domestic re- 
forms of the Democratic régime have been centered in his 
Department. He began with the revision of the tariff in 
1913 and ended, so far as the present record goes, with the 
floating of the loan of seven billion dollars to the Allies of 
the United States in the war for democracy and freedom. 

The adjustment of the country to the new banking system 
and the revenue requirements of the Government under the 
radical revision of the tariff would have been sufficient to 
test the metal of the strongest man. In the ordinary and 
natural course of business, however, the new conditions 
would have been settled without serious disturbance in the 
country at large. There would have been, inevitably, a re-for- 
mation of the industrial activities of the Nation, possibly a’ 
considerable loss to certain special enterprises long sus- 
tained by Government crutches; but there would have been 
evolved speedily from the confusion of change a new and 
better order of industrial and commercial independence. 
Within a year and a half after Mr. McAdoo had taken office 
the world was on fire. The whole complexion of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington had been changed, untried men were 
in charge of every department, many of the ‘‘ left overs ”’ 
were distinctly unfriendly if not actively hostile to the Ad- 
ministration, the public mind was studiously inflamed against 
the policies of the party newly restored to power, nothing 
but disaster to all established industry would satisfy the 
political scavengers who proclaimed the failure of popular 
government, when suddenly one day in the month of August, 
1914, the war drums were heard round the world. Appar- 
ently the end had come. Foreign exchange was disorgan- 
ized, credit facilities were destroyed, shipping was prac- 
tically suspended for a time, the United States was com- 
mercially isolated. This was McAdoo’s opportunity and he 
met it like a man. Had he failed in this supreme test all 
else would have failed. Prominent bankers of New York ap- 
pealed to him to save the country, saying that unless imme- 
diate measures were taken to relieve the situation the banks 
of New York would not be able to open their doors through- 
out the day of August 3, 1914. He did not hesitate a second, 
but immediately placed the resources of the Treasury at the 
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service of the country. Currency was needed to meet the 
demands of credit in the extraordinary circumstances. There 
was $500,000,000 of emergency national bank notes in the 
vaults of the Treasury under the terms of the Aldrich-Vree- 
land Act, but it was available only to the extent of 40 per 
cent. of the capital of any bank secured by United States 
bonds. By the legerdemain of the highest statesmanship Mr. 
McAdoo obtained from Congress authority to issue to any 
national bank emergency circulation equal to 125 per cent. 
of its unimpaired capital and surplus. The situation was 
saved and the most stupendous panic ever known was 
averted. Specie payments were not suspended; there was 
sufficient currency for all the commercial needs of the coun- 
try. On the Saturday preceding the 3rd of August, 1914, 
Mr. McAdoo shipped to New York from Washington by 
express $40,000,000 of emergency currency to meet the very 
crisis the bankers had described, on the condition that they 
would pay it out over their counters upon demand not only 
of their depositors but of their correspondents throughout 
the country as well. In the first week of the war, emergency 
currency to the amount of $386,444,215 was issued by the 
Treasury to all parts of the country needing it, and all of 
this currency has since been retired. 

With the assistance of Mr. McAdoo and the Federal Re- 
serve Board a fund of $100,000,000 in gold was raised in 
1914 for the purpose of enabling the business men and 
bankers of the United States to meet their obligations in 
gold without suffering from the high price of exchange which 
the outbreak of the war would have entailed. 

The Federal Reserve system of banking was largely the 
result of Mr. McAdoo’s efforts, and has been rightly de- 
scribed as the greatest piece of constructive legislation in 
the history of the United States. It was much discussed 
when it was on its passage and excited strong opposition on 
the part of financial leaders who had prospered amazingly 
under the old system which it displaced; yet immediately 
upon the enactment of the law one of the most pronounced 
of its opponents declared that it was ‘‘ at least ninety per 
cent. good,’’ and there are few, if any, who would go back 
now to the outgrown system which served its purposes very 
well for half a century but had lost touch with the growth of 
the country. The bankers and business men wanted a sys- 
tem that would make panics impossible—they have it. The 
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people wanted a system which would give them cheaper 
-money and money when they most needed it—they have it. 
Without the credit facilities of the Federal Reserve system, 
the wonderful prosperity of the last two years would have 
been impossible. It has made commercial paper good secur- 
ity for Government deposits in the banks. It permits 
bankers to utilize the great liquid assets represented by 
commercial paper (the strongest possible security, and the 
security, in fact, upon which the larger part of the business 
of the country was done when the banking was not under 
Federal direction) for deposits of Government funds. Mr. 
McAdoo was behind the Federal Reserve legislation. He was 
chairman of the special committee which divided the coun- 
try into twelve Federal Reserve Districts and selected the 
places where the twelve Federal Reserve Banks should be 
established. He is Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which supervises and directs the operation of the system, 
a system which will stand forever as a monument to the 
Administration of Woodrow Wilson. The new system was 
put into successful operation November 16, 1914, less than 
three years ago, and has proved so responsive to the credit 
needs of the country and has afforded such facilities to every 
line of business that a financial panic is now practically 
impossible; the resources of all the banks in the system 
being responsible for the security of each. 

The Federal Farm Law, which was enacted as a comple- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Act, is another of Mr. McAdoo’s 
successes. This law is operated under the direction of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, of which Mr. McAdoo is Chair- 
man. The twelve Federal Land Banks created by this law 
are under the supervision of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau 
of the Treasury Department. The Federal Reserve Act 
affords short-time credit facilities to farmers and to all 
others who are engaged in legitimate business in the coun- 
try. This has not been what the farmers have wanted and 
needed, however, and under the long-time credit provided by 
the farm loan system it is possible for the farmer to bor- 
row at reasonable rates of interest for periods ranging from 
five to forty years; and this act may also be noted as one of 
the greatest pieces of constructive legislation of the Wilson 
Administration. There has been objection to it because it 
seemed to its critics to be inconsistent with the much adver- 
tised slogan of the Democratic party, ‘‘ Special privileges for 
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none; equal rights for all.’’ But it could not have come at 
a time when the country was so dependent upon the farmer, 
not only for the support of the armies in the field, but also 
for all the people of the world who are to be fed by America. 

It was Mr. McAdoo also who realized clearly the prime 
necessity of building up the American merchant marine. 
With most of the ships of Germany sequestered in the 
harbors of the world and powerless to move, and a large 
part of the tonnage of England commandeered for the 
uses of naval warfare, he insisted that the American marine 
should be built up so that the products of this country might 
be moved expeditiously to foreign markets and the Ameri- 
can flag restored to the seas. He proposed legislation that 
would have had this result. It was passed by the House of 
Representatives, but was filibustered to death in the Senate, 
with the result that the United States lost a great oppor- 
tunity. Later the very thing Mr. McAdoo urged was the 
thing that had to be done if the foreign trade was to be 
built up, and the very thing in a somewhat different form 
that the Congress finally did do by creating the United States 
Shipping Board, providing for the construction, chartering, 
and operation of ships under the American flag. 

With what now almost seems to have been an act of in- 
spiration, when the war began Mr. McAdoo obtained the 
passage of an act by Congress creating a Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department for the purpose 
of insuring against war risks vessels flying the American 
flag. There was little insurance of the sort to be had and 
the rates charged were practically prohibitive. Without 
such insurance Mr. McAdoo saw that our foreign trade would 
quickly collapse without Government aid, and the law he 
recommended was passed. The day after its passage the 
Bureau of Insurance was established and it has been of im- 
mense value to all who are engaged in the export trade. With 
the approval of the President the powers of the Bureau are 
to be extended, if Congress shall keep its head, so that not 
only will the cargoes and ships be insured, but the lives of 
the men who go down to the sea in these ships will be in- 
sured, with certain indemnities for loss of limb and compen- 
sation during captivity. 

Mr. McAdoo’s activities have been as broad and varied 
as the business of the country. In the same spirit with which 
he hastened to the relief of the banking interests when panic 
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was impending in New York, he hastened also to the relief 
of shippers and exporters and wheat growers and cotton 
planters when their welfare was imperiled by a world out 
of joint. Grain was congested at the ports, on the railroads 
and in elevators. The conditions were so serious that he 
called the foreign exchange bankers, exporters and shippers 
into conference at the Treasury Department on August 14, 
1914, for an exchange of views and counsel as to the best 
means of meeting a really desperate situation. Four days 
later another conference was held with bankers, business 
men, railroad men and planters to consider the cotton sit- 
uation, at that time desperate, and with such effect that 
confidence was largely restored. 

For many years there had been a scarcity of currency at 
the crop-moving season, and in the Spring of 1913 there was 
the usual cry of stringency in financial circles. It was an 
artificial condition, and Mr. McAdoo determined to meet it 
by placing at the command of the banks in the distressed 
regions the Government funds which by long usage had pre- 
viously been deposited in the great money centers. He an- 
nounced that he would deposit from $25,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000 of Government funds with the National banks of the 
South and West where the seasonal demands were pressing 
for the movement and marketing of the crops. In accordance 
with this announcement $46,550,000 was so deposited—in the 
South, $22,550,000; in the Middle and Northwestern States, 
$19,000,000, and in the Pacific and Rocky Mountain States, 
$4,950,000. Confidence was so restored that it was necessary 
to distribute only $37,386,000 of this large fund—in the 
South $21,804,000 and in the Western States $15,582,000. 
These deposits were placed in one hundred and thirty banks 
in forty cities in thirteen Southern States and the District 
of Columbia, and in sixty-three banks in twenty-three cities 
in fifteen Western States. The Government received $267,- 
844.51 as interest on these deposits at 2 per cent. annual in- 
terest, and as security for these deposits for crop-moving 
purposes Mr. McAdoo accepted high-class commercial paper 
at 65 per cent. of its face value. This was an unprecedented 
step in national finance, as commercial paper had never be- 
fore been accepted as security for Government deposits. It 
was of the largest possible benefit to the business of the 
country as it enabled the banks to obtain the required funds 
upon the pledge of available paper already in their vaults, 
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and for the first time in history under the old law conferred 
a large degree of flexibility upon the credit resulting from 
the deposits. It was the application in advance of the enact- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Act of one of the fundamental 
principles of that law, permitting bankers to utilize their 
great liquid assets represented by commercial paper, the 
strongest possible security, to obtain Government deposits, 
a privilege that had been denied them in the past. 

In 1914, Mr. McAdoo followed the policy which had 
worked so well and with profit to the Government the previ- 
ous year and with like good results, with the difference that 
it was necessary to deposit only $23,135,844, upon which the 
Government received $189,584.20 as interest. Money for the 
movement of the crops is now taken care of by the Federal 
banks. 

In the management of the Treasury Mr. McAdoo has 
made another very notable departure. He is the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury who has required the national banks 
to pay interest on all Government deposits on the sound 
business principle of charging reasonable interest for the 
use of the money of the people. For years these banks re- 
ceived hundreds of millions of the Government funds, greatly 
increasing their working capital, without paying the Treas- 
ury one cent for its use in their business. In three years, 
from June 1, 1913, to June 30, 1916, Mr. McAdoo earned 
over $3,500,000 for the Treasury by charging the banks in- 
terest at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on all Govern- 
ment deposits, as compared with $732,000 for the six years 
from 1908 to 1913, no interest whatever having been charged 
prior to 1908. If the policy of charging 2 per cent. interest 
per annum on public funds deposited in the banks had been 
followed from 1898 to 1913 the Treasury would have earned 
during the sixteen years $30,700,000. 

Mr. McAdoo has not confined himself to the mere routine 
work of his Department, but has taken a broad view of the 
duty and obligation of this country to the outside world. 
No pent-up Utica can contract his powers; the whole 
Western Hemisphere is his field, or will be if his efforts to 
strengthen the financial relations between the United States 
and Latin America shall succeed. He believes that the eco- 
nomic security of the American republics depends upon 
closer material relations and that the present is the oppor- 
tune time for bringing about such relations. It was at his 
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instance, and with the hearty approval of the President, that 
the Pan-American Financial Conference was held in Wash- 
ington two years ago. The object of the Conference was to 
make the men of leading and influence in the business, com- 
- mercial, and political life of the several Americas better ac- 
quainted and to consider together with them the economic 
needs of the Western Hemisphere over which the United 
States had exercised a sort of paternal guardianship since 
the days of James Monroe, but without having caught the 
spirit of partnership. Ministers of finance, business men of 
South and Central America, were in attendance and for a 
full week were in close touch with the representatives of all 
great financial and industrial forces of the United States and 
of the Government at Washington. Problems of the largest 
economic importance to each of the Latin American Repub- 
lics were considered as they related not only to the United 
States but as they related also to the development of closer 
relations between the countries of the New World. As 
the result of the Conference, an International High Com- 
mission was organized to transmute the ideals of the great 
gathering into practical form. This Commission consists of 
twenty national sections representing the twenty American 
Republics participating in the Conference at Washington, 
and each of these sections consists of nine jurists or finan- 
ciers under the direction of the minister of finance of the 
country for which it stands. The High Commission is 
especially charged with the study of the best means of re- 
moving legal and administrative obstacles to closer financial 
and trade relations between the Americas. Its function is 
to prepare projects for more modern and uniform fiscal regu- 
lations, to undertake the essential uniformity, if not literal 
identity, of codes of commercial law; to strengthen the public 
finances of all the participating nations. Last year the Com- 
mission held a meeting at Buenos Aires and was attended by 
a delegation from the United States headed by Mr. McAdoo. 
At this meeting the organization was perfected and a series 
of practical resolutions was adopted that are now being 
carried out under the direction of a Central Executive Coun- 
cil, of which Mr. McAdoo is Chairman, and with him are 
associated John Bassett Moore, the highest authority on 
international law, and Dr. L. 8. Rowe. A complete, con- 
structive and co-operative policy of governmental action in 
the entire field of communications—water, rail and tele- 
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graph—is being worked out, and at the instance of Mr. Me- 
Adoo Congress has enacted a law regulating bills of lading 
which will greatly promote our foreign commerce by assur- 
ing the validity and negotiability of such instruments. 

In 1915, immediately following the declaration of the 
British Government and its Allies placing cotton on the con- 
traband list, Mr. McAdoo made the announcement that he 
would, if necessary, deposit $50,000,000 in gold in the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks in Atlanta, Dallas and Richmond to 
enable these banks by increased resources to rediscount loans 
made by National banks or member State banks on cotton 
secured by warehouse receipts. There was an immediate 
restoration of confidence and the value of cotton was in- 
creased three cents the pound. The action of Mr. McAdoo in 
this case so relieved the situation that he was not called upon 
for more than $15,000,000. Ten days after he had deter- 
mined on his course in this matter the Federal Reserve 
Board further relieved the agricultural situation by regu- 
lating commodity paper so that borrowers everywhere in 
the country were able to obtain credit at six per cent. or less. 
Under the regulations of the Board the Federal member 
banks were authorized to extend accommodation to borrow- 
ers on non-perishable staples, agricultural products, prop- 
erly warehoused and insured, at a time when such accommo- 
dation was most needed, at six per cent. or less, and to obtain 
from the Federal Reserve banks, if necessary, money at three 
per cent. The regulations did not apply to cotton alone, 
but covered all non-perishable commodities in all parts of 
the country. 

Mr. McAdoo is now engaged in the most exhausting labor 
ever required of any man employed in the public service. 
He has been charged by Congress with the responsibility 
of lending $3,000,000,000 to the Allies, now the Allies of the 
United States, in the most stupendous war of all time. In 
addition, he must provide $2,000,000,000 for the war pur- 
poses of the United States. Under the law, and with the 
approval of the President, he is authorized to make such 
arrangements with the foreign nations as may be necessary 
in connection with the purchase of their securities. The 
larger part of the $3,000,000,000 lent to the Allies will be 
expended in the United States for munitions, clothing and 
food, and in order that the buyers may get the most for their 
money and that there may be the least possible disturbance 
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of the markets, Mr. McAdoo has planned the appointment 
of a special commission or commissioner whose business it 
will be to regulate and control the purchase of supplies in 
an orderly and scientific manner to meet the needs of the 
Allies as they may appear. 

Instead of ‘‘a billion-dollar Congress,’’ against which 
all true economists inveighed bitterly a few years ago, be- 
fore the United States became a World Power, there is now 
a seven-billion or a ten-billion-dollar Congress, or whatever 
multiple may be required as the war goes on, and it is Mr. 
McAdoo’s task in large measure to devise the ways and 
means of meeting the situation however it may develop. 
Some idea of the gigantic burden resting upon him may pos- 
sibly be gained by the citation of a few comparative figures. 
The seven-billion-dollar war proposition is equal to very 
nearly the entire assessed value of all the property in the 
New England States, which is reported by the Secretary of 
Commerce to amount in the aggregate to $7,599,586,847. It 
amounts to more than the half the assessed value of all the 
property in New York, State and City. It is nearly equal 
to the entire amount expended by the United States for war 
purposes from 1789 to 1916, and exceeds the amount paid by 
the United States on account of the Navy during the same 
period by nearly four billion dollars. It exceeds by two 
billion dollars the cost of the Civil War to the United States. 
It amounts to two billion dollars more than the United States 
has paid out in pensions for military service from the foun- 
dation of the Government. 

The British and French missions recently visiting the 
United States were profoundly impressed with the Secre- 
tary’s grasp of the financial problems he is solving and must 
solve; with his indifference to censorious criticism, with his 
mastery of large questions, with his contempt of those who 
misrepresent and threaten, with his hearty response to those 
who stand ready to help, with his clear vision of the public 
ends to be served; and wherever he has gone to present 
the financial side of the war the people have heard him 
gladly, the bankers and men of large affairs have responded 
to his call with enthusiasm; and with something of the spirit 
of invincible France the hidden stores of wealth are pouring 
out for the defense of ‘‘ the land we love.’’ 

James ©. HEMPHILL. 











THE SEPARATION OF POWERS IN OUR 
GOVERNMENT 


BY EDGAR DAWSON 





A Defense of the Constitution, contributed by Dr. David 
Jayne Hill to the March number of the Review, seems to 
group those who have lost confidence in the efficacy of the 
separation of powers as a bulwark of liberty with those who 
advocate the extended use of the initiative, referendum and 
recall. Dr. Hill’s long and distinguished public service, the 
soundness of his political philosophy, and his convincing 
argument in defense of the best in our system of govern- 
ment, give to his statements an authority which carries con- 
viction. Unless a word of protest is uttered, this classifica- 
tion will tend to weaken those who would eliminate the the- 
ory of the separation of powers from our system and to 
alienate from their support some who are coming to see that 
the theory is destructive. 

He mentions as the four corner-stones on which our con- 
stitutions have been erected: 1, Representative Government; 
2, Division of Public Powers; 3, Guarantee of Personal Im- 
munities; and 4, Judicial Protection of Constitutional Guar- 
antees; and he rightly argues that the public press is neglect- 
ing its duty to combat the tendency of the day to try politi- 
cal experiments and to neglect experience. His arguments 
for representative institutions, however, are weakened by 
the fact that he associates with them the theory of separa- 
tion of powers, which, while it is one of the corner-stones of 
our political system, has proved to be a crumbling support, 
—one that has so weakened the structure that there is dan- 
ger of collapse. It is impossible to show that representa- 
tive institutions are in any essential respect dependent upon 
the separation of powers or bulwarked by acceptance of the 
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theory. On the contrary, it is not difficult to prove that 
wherever representative institutions now flourish separation 
has disappeared, that truly representative institutions and 
the application of the separation of powers vary in inverse 
ratio to each other. 

If space were available, it could be shown that the separa- 
tion of powers makes the election of administrative officers 
necessary and that such organization encourages a long bal- 
lot, complicated elections and efforts at direct government; 
but this paper proposed to do only two things: first, to show 
that the separation of powers is a baseless and an abstract 
theory without foundation in experience or successful prac- 
tice; and second, to describe the system of parliamentary 
government which the opponents of the separation of powers 
would advocate as a substitute for this abstract theory. 


TL - 


To the mind unacquainted with practical politics the the- 
ory that laws must be enacted by one body, interpreted by a 
second and enforced by a third, each independent of the 
other, is almost irresistibly attractive. While Aristotle 
recognized these three functions as distinct from each other, 
and Locke advocated some separation between the organs 
performing them, it was Montesquieu who about the middle 
of the eighteenth century became the father of the theory 
that liberty is dependent upon this separation. He was a 
learned French philosopher who lived in an age of abstract 
reason, one in which men thought, as Arthur Young said, 
that constitutions can be made according to a general receipt. 

Montesquieu in his search for the secret of free institu- 
tions went to-England and lived there more than a year 
studying the constitution. He found there a king and a 
parliament, apparently separated from each other, the for- 
mer the head of the executive department, and the latter en- 
acting the laws. England under this system was blessed 
with more personal liberty than was to be found in any other 
country. He therefore reached the conclusion and wrote it 
into his book on The Spirit of the Laws as a general princi- 
ple that this separation must be looked upon as the basis of 
liberty. His doctrine spread like wildfire in France. Our 
close association with France brought it to America and the 
more superficial of our publicists accepted it without a mo- 
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ment’s examination in the light of experience. In fact, men 
had but little experience in self-government at that time. 
When our State and Federal constitutions were adopted in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century the doctrine was 
written into their very skeletons. It is the backbone of our 
organization. It is true that Adams and Madison with other 
of the wiser heads of the day defended the Federal Constitu- 
tion from those who wished the theory more consistently fol- 
lowed in that document, and said some rather plain things 
about Montesquieu in doing so; but from that day to this, 
those who organize government on the basis of intuition 
rather than of experience cling to the doctrine as the palla- 
dium of our liberties. 

This superstition persists in spite of the fact that schol- 
ars have shown over and over again that Montesquieu was 
a superficial observer; that his view of the English consti- 
tution was, as Mr. Dicey has pointed out, the ‘‘ lawyer’s 
view ’’ and had but little relation to the actual facts of the 
day; that he ‘‘ was ignorant of the tactics of Walpole and 
could hardly have been behind the scenes in English poli- 
tics.’’ Walpole was called Prime Minister and the parlia- 
mentary system of government was then beginning to sprout, 
but the title was given in derision by those who disliked his 
government, just as that of ‘‘ boss ’’ is given now to various 
political leaders who are more powerful than we like to see 
them. Walpole governed the parliament with a system of 
corruption and coercion which would have delighted the 
heart of the most unscrupulous of our political bosses. 
George II told him that he must keep his hands off the 
army, but that he could do what he wished with his 
‘‘ scoundrels of the House of Commons.’’ There was in 
England then, as there is in America now, an appearance 
of a separation of powers; the law provided such separation. 
In practice, however, there then, as here now, the real power 
was in the hands of the Invisible Government, maintained by 
extra-legal if not by dishonest methods. But Montesquieu, 
a foreigner, did not find this out or at least did not grasp its 
significance; and so was born the famous theory of the sep- 
aration of powers. As Mr. Sidney Low has said: ‘‘ The 
separation of the Legislative and Executive elements, which 
is the complete negative of Cabinet Government, was a cher- 
ished doctrine long after the two had become indissolubly 


associated.’’ 
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Protest against the burden of this false theory in Amer- 
ica has grown rapidly in the last half century. Professor 
Duguit after a most scholarly review of its history in France 
called it a ‘‘ vaine et artificielle théorie,’’ one completely dis- 
credited by several experiments in the home of its birth. 
Woodrow Wilson more than a generation ago described the 
baleful effects of it on our Federal system, and the most dis- 
tinguished critic of his position at that time has since come 
almost wholly to his point of view. European scholars have 
never ceased to wonder how practical Americans can con- 
tinue to live under a system which is based only on abstract 
reasoning and erroneous observation by a Frenchman in 
England, when England itself has long outgrown even the 
superficial pretense of adhering to the arrangement which he 
described. That modern students of government have 
ceased to accept the theory requires no proof. Furthermore, 
practical reformers of the most conservative type are 
demanding that it be rejected. 

The Constitutional Convention of 1915 numbered among 
its members not a few of the leading statesmen of the day. © 
The floor leader of the majority was Henry L. Stimson, 
who was working in close co-operation with Elihu Root. 
Two years before the convention Mr. Stimson at Philadel- 


phia delivered the following remarks, and in the convention 
advocated policies consistent with them: 


I believe that by far the greatest part of the inefficiency and 
attendant corruption from which we suffer in our Federal and State 
governments to-day can be directly traced to that venerable heresy 
which keeps the influence of our executives out of our halls of 
Congress and assemblies. That it is a heresy has been long and 
abundantly proven. . . . The theory upon which it is based has been 
completely abandoned not only in the government of which 
Montesquieu wrote, but in all other homes of effective parliamentary 
institutions. It lingers on here in the United States the fount of 
most of our troubles, yet cherished as if it were a veritable ark of 
the covenant. 


Mr. Root in his now famous address before the convention 
delivered himself of the following almost radical statements: 


From the days of Fenton, and Conkling, and Arthur and Cornell, 
and Platt, from the days of David B. Hill, down to the present time, 
the government of the State has presented two different lines of 
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activity, one of the constitutional and statutory officers of the State, 
and the other of the party leaders—I don’t coin the phrase, I adopt 
it because it carries its own meaning—the system they call ‘‘ invisible 
government.’’ For I don’t know how many years Mr. Conkling was 
the supreme ruler in this State; the Governor did not count; the 
Legislature did not count; the comptrollers and Secretaries of State 
and what not did not count. It was what Mr. Conkling said; and 
in a great outburst of public rage he was pulled down. 

Then Mr. Platt ruled the State; for nigh upon twenty years he 
ruled it. It was not the Governor; it was not the Legislature; it 
was not any elected officers; it was Mr. Platt. And the capital was 
not here: it was at 49 Broadway: Mr. Platt and his lieutenants .. . 
The ruler of the State during the greater part of the forty years of 
my acquaintance with the State government has not been any man 
authorized by the constitution or by the law; . . . The party leader 
is elected by no one, accountable to no one, bound by no oath of 
office, removable by no one. . . . It is wrong that a government not 
authorized by the people should be continued superior to the govern- 
ment that is authorized by the people. 


To the student of actual government it is an axiom that 
’ the direction and control of co-operative political activity is 
inevitably single and that undivided leadership will be exer- 
cised whether such leadership is recognized in law or not. 
When the leadership of the English monarch declined, that 
of the Prime Minister rose in its place, such extra-legal con- 
trol as that of Walpole marking the transition from the one 
to the other. The separation of powers now prevalent in our 
system gives us, instead of a Prime Minister with authority 
and responsibility, what President Lowell calls ‘‘ an elec- 
tioneering agent and a private bill and office broker.’’ The 
private party leader stands behind the scenes and actually 
directs the conduct of public affairs; but not being respon- 
sible for the direction of great constructive policies, he de- 
votes his attention to pulling wires for party success and 
profit. By this I would not imply that the boss is necessa- 
rily worse or less able than the Prime Minister would be, but 
he is freed from the stimulus to constructive leadership 
which the responsibilities of office would impose upon him 
under another system. Our policies are directed by Tom, 
Dick and Harry. We find some of the most important legis- 
lation in New York State this year introduced by Mr. Ellen- 
bogen, who may be an excellent person, but who certainly 
is not regarded by the citizenship of New York State as the 
leader of public opinion in this State. He is almost unknown 
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and is not responsible for the legislation which he introduces. 
We have no responsible leadership. We have instead pri- 
vate bill and office brokers. 


It 


Instead of this theory, so attractive to the abstract reason 
and so useless in practical application, we ask for the par- 
liamentary cabinet system. Of the latter Mr. Low in his mas- 
terly Governance of England says, ‘‘ If we did not know 
that the Cabinet System not only existed, but was in prac- 
tice extremely efficient, we might deem it a fantasy as strange 
us any conceived in the brain of a philosophical visionary.”’ 
This system provides that authority shall reside in a repre- 
sentative chamber. This chamber recognizes a group which 
is called a cabinet, but which is also accurately described as 
an executive committee. To this cabinet or committee is en- 
trusted the leadership in legislation and the control of admin- 
istration for so long as the group keeps the chamber’s confi- 
dence. The chairman of the cabinet is the leader of the 
majority of the chamber of representatives, the leader of the 
dominant party, the responsible head of the government. It 
is representative government reduced to its elements. The 
limits of this paper do not permit any reference to the rela- 
tion of a second chamber to this system, but the existence of 
such an organ need not affect the application of the princi- 
ple. ; 
The English Government presents the principle in its 
highest application. The House of Commons is the repre- 
sentative assembly, the Cabinet the executive committee, and 
the Prime Minister the chairman. So long as he is the rep- 
resentative of the majority in the House of Commons, the 
Prime Minister is the most powerful ruler upon earth. The 
instant he loses this capacity as representative of the major- 
ity he ceases to have either power or responsibility, for he 
ceases to be Prime Minister. He may either resign, or, if he 
believe his position is stronger than that of the House of 
Commons, he may dissolve the House and ask for the election 
of another House. This is called an appeal to the country, 
and may be compared to the use of the referendum in this 
country; but it avoids the dangers incident to legislation at 
the polls. 

The principle is the most simple one imaginable and 
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should be considered apart from the long words in which it 
is frequently discussed. Any body of more than a thousand 
people, who wish to co-operate in any enterprise, adopt what 
is essentially this plan of organization. Stock companies 
elect their boards of directors, corresponding to the House 
of Commons. The directors appoint an executive committee 
corresponding to the Cabinet, and provide a chairman or 
president or manager or Prime Minister. Of course there 
is less politics in such an organization. That is, there are 
fewer currents of opinion and less complex problems. But 
the elementary principle of co-operation and organization is 
the same. City government is rapidly taking on this form. 
The advocates of it use the imposing term Commissioner- 
Manager Plan. Actually, this is a board of directors who 
appoint a manager to act for them. The city cabinet has 
not been organized as yet because the cities which have 
adopted the plan are small and the problems are simple. 
The history of the growth of liberal institutions in West- 
ern Europe is the story of the adoption of the parliamen- 
tary system in that territory. France, after trying the sepa- 
ration of powers three times, and having lived through one 
revolution after another, finally adopted what is essentially 
the English system. They elect a president who corresponds 
to the English king, but neither the king nor the president 
take any real part in the government. Spain, Italy, the 
Scandinavian countries, Greece, and the rest, in so far as 
they can be said to have developed liberalism, have applied 
the parliamentary system. No one claims that this system 
or any other political machinery will change the nature of the 
people who live under it. It can not provide good govern- 
ment when the individual is not capable of governing him- 
self. All that is claimed for it is that it is a method of or- 
ganizing government in accord with human nature, in order 
that the government may appear to be what it really is and 
what it must ever be: i. e., the leadership of a man in public 
affairs so long as the majority wish him to lead, and the de- 
termination whether he shall lead through representatives 
rather than directly by uninformed direct popular vote. 
Russia has passed through her political revolution and 
there is prospect of Germany entering one. What do the 
thoughtful liberals expect Russia and Germany to do with 
autocracy overthrown? The most thoughtful students of 
government hope that both countries will adopt the prin- 
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ciple we are describing. The Duma is little more than a 
board of directors for Russia, composed of representatives 
of all the different kinds of stockholders in that great cor- 
poration. The same will doubtless be true of the Reichstag 
if liberals have their way. They will only eliminate the sepa- 
ration of powers and make the executive responsible to the 
representative chamber. 


IV 


Dr Hill sees a general disposition ‘‘ to try political ex- 
periments ’’; he says that ‘‘ the attack upon our existing in- 
stitutions . . . . ‘does not proceed from any coherent 
conception of the true nature of the State, and it offers no 
fundamental principle upon which a conception could be 
erected.’’ ‘‘ Claiming to be progressive, this scheme of gov- 
ernment is in no sense constructive, but totally destructive. 
It lays down no principle whatever. It offers no guide to 
indicate to us what it might, if these doctrines were accepted, 
ultimately become.’’ If he means these remarks to apply 
only to those who would press for the general adoption of 
popular government through the initiative, referendum and 
recall, I am not prepared at this time to argue against his 
thesis; but if he means among those he describes to include 
the advocates of parliamentary practice in place of the sepa- 
ration of powers, then I believe he is likely to weaken the 
cause of representative government by associating with his 
defense of such government an effort to bolster up a decay- 
ing theory that ultimately must go, and in going may carry 
with it valuable parts of our political structure. 

Those who pray for relief from the influence of the theory 
of separation of powers do not advocate a theory: they join 
President Butler when he asks, ‘‘ Why should we not move 
forward in genuine progress on the line of the last five hun- 
dred years? ’’ Our ultra-conservative friends speak of ad- 
hering to Anglo-Saxon institutions, but where can anything 
be found more completely antipodal to Anglo-Saxon institu- 
tions as we see them today than is the application of this arti- 
ficial and abstract theory of the separation of powers? 
Anglo-Saxon institutions are practical: they proceed by ex- 
periment, they have no relation to logic or abstract reason- 
ing; they present themselves today in the English parlia- 
mentary system, to which we respectfully direct the attention 
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of those who say that the opponents of the separation of 
powers offer no guide to indicate what government under the 
proposed change would become. 

Dr. Hill says of this reform: ‘‘ Against a division of pub- 
lic powers, it demands predominating executive authority ”’; 
but we advocate taking no authority from the legislature. 
What the executive gains he takes from the private party 
leader. The executive becomes the party leader, and he uses 
the force of public opinion to advance political action. Leg- 
islative control lies in the votes which enact bills into law, 
not in the initiation and drafting of bills. This reform would 
give to the responsible leader of the majority the right ‘to 
demand that the legislature vote on definite and carefully 
drawn statements of the legislation which the executive be- 
lieves public opinion demands. 

The sun is rising on our political institutions. Maryland 
has already been touched by its morning rays. Under the 
leadership of President Goodnow of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity that State has amended its Constitution by a provision 
for the executive budget. The argument against this reform 
which has been demanded by the best political thought of all 
parties for several decades, has been that it violates the doc- 
trine of separation of powers and takes from the legislature 
the right to enact finance bills at its pleasure. The log rol- 
ling, mismanagement and extravagance which have resulted 
from its pleasure is known even to school boys. The Mary- 
land provision requires the Governor and his Cabinet to 
draft an annual budget, take it to the Legislature, and answer 
questions about it if members wish additional information. 
The Legislature is required to vote on the budget as it is 
presented by the Governor. They may reduce any item or 
cut out any appropriation; but they may inerease none. The 
principle is that only those who are to administer the govern- 
ment know how much money they need for their task, and 
that it is for the Legislature to say only whether the state 
ean afford to give them as much as they want or not. 

EKpnear Dawson. 





THE BELL-BUOYS SPEAK 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 





Ships! More ships! (cry the buoys a-swing 
At the gates of the sea-ways). The message we bring 
Is borne from the east by the storming wave, 
As it tears at the hold of our anchoring chain, 
From the stormy east, from the swaying grave 
Of the dead who sleep 
In their seaweed hammocks down deep, down deep, 
Till again, again, 
A brave halloo in the brave daylight, 
A clang as of arms in the haunted night, 
The soul of the sea, and the souls of the dead 
Unrighteously sped, 
Cry out to the land through our iron lips, 

Ships! More ships! 


The smoking funnel, the tall pine-mast, 

The great, the small, 

The dragons of hell-fire are hunting them all, 
The steel of the fighters their lure, they say, 
But no less, no less, 

The babe and its mother their lawful prey, 

Ships! (cry the buoys). They drown so fast! 
And the wheat that should succor a world’s distress,— 
Till the deep sea groans for the bounty it bore, 

And the outraged waves shout out to the shore 
Through the blood-stained foam on our iron lips, 
Ships! More ships! 


Ships! (cry the buoys). How else shall be 
Outwitted the dragons that crouch in the sea? 

How else, when the dragons are mastered and dead, 
Shall the world be fed? 
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Young land where the fields are untouched by flame, 
Where the river’s flood 
Is water, not blood, 
Give ear as we cry in the old lands’ name 
For the speeding sail and the hurrying screw. 
Calling to you, 
With your treasures of tree-trunks and iron and gold 
And your treasures of manhood, the Old World stands, 
Riven and blasted, starvéd, cold, 
Bereft of its sons, its acres a-waste, 
And reaches its hands for the help of your hands. 
Haste! ery the living, the dead, make haste 
With funnel and mast on the broad sea-lane! 
And again, again, 
The need of the famished, the blood of the slain, 
Cry out through the clang of our iron lips, 

Ships! More ships! 


M. G. Van RENSSELAER. 














WOMEN REMEMBER 


BY DAVID CARB 





Every great holocaust in history has set free innumerable 
plans designed to prevent a recurrence of the catastrophe. 
As we sat deeply in our chairs discussing the various pro- 
posals to enforce or to ensure peace which this war has prop- 
agated, we seemed to be the latest of the chauvinists, heir to 
all the futile Utopias of the world, descended direct from 
the preventive chimera which succeeded the first pain. And 
all those sad ones who had attempted to prevent suffering 
and terror, to barricade against Nature’s ravages and to calm 
the frenzy in man, seemed to be shaking their heads des- 
pondently, muttering, ‘‘ Seek thy mirage, oh son of our 
dream. Then fall back into our ranks and watch those others 
who, till the world’s end, will leap to clutch the rainbow. 
They too will walk with us. And the mirage will remain 
remote, and the rainbow, even on the last’ day, will still be 
immaculate. ’’ 

‘‘ Peace,’’ my friend was saying, ‘‘ is the God of the 
world. No man and no nation dares admit that peace is not 
its desire, its hope, and its ambition. Surely when a single 
thing is the universal desideratum it can be accomplished.’’ 

‘¢ It never has been accomplished.”’ 

‘¢ Yet it cannot be impossible. Now if all the great na- 
tions were sincerely to enter into a league to enforce 
peace—”’ 

‘¢ Tt is incredible,’’ I said, ‘‘ that these panaceas should 
emanate from people who are familiar with history and who 
know something of psychology. The men who sponsor these 
movements are familiar enough with the annals of the world 
to be aware that mankind has been propelled by the same 
impulsions since it became articulate, and that, glossed over 
with different names and different methods, it has still 
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pursued the same ends. Humanity has shifted codes and 
manners; it has not been able to alter fundamentals. Your 
leaguers certainly realize how unexceptional this generation 
and this war are—how like other wars and other genera- 
tions.’’ 

‘¢ That may be true,’’ said my friend, ‘‘ but the particular 
codes and manners of our time may make it possible to bring 
this new thing into being.’’ 

‘* The alliance which defeated Napoleon was a league to 
enforce peace, yet in just one generation England fought 
Russia; Austria, Italy; Prussia, France. The present En- 
tente is a league to enforce virtue in nations. And already 
we read of a Russo-Japanese alliance which will inevitably 
create new suspicions and divide the world again into bris- 
tling groups.’’ 

‘‘ This war is so destructive and its scope so all-embrac- 
ing that a new consciousness is battering the archives of 
our minds.’’ 

‘* Relatively this war is no more all-embracing than the 
Kuropean wars that ended in 1815. Or than our Civil War. 
And relatively no more destructive—Moscow has been 
burned, Germany has been ravaged, Paris has been burned, 
Sherman marched to the sea. And neither the reckless vio- 
lations of Napoleon nor the thousands of dead Germans of 
1870 could prevent the débacle of 1914.’ 

‘‘ You don’t yet seem to understand me. This war has 
destroyed millions; it has touched bitterly every person in 
EKurope.’’ 

‘Our Civil War touched bitterly every person in this 
country, and yet with a cry of exultation we sprang on 
Spain.’’ 

‘‘ You will grant me that in these latter years a new 
morality has begun to breathe.’’ 

‘‘ Undoubtedly. But I contend that each generation pro- 
duces a new morality.”’ 

‘‘ Ours is different. It has all experience behind it; it 
marches arm in arm with science; it springs from sociology, 
from temperance, from the profound recognition of the right 
of man to live his own life.’’ 

‘¢ Those were the concepts of the French Revolution, and 
that had all experience behind it.’’ 

My friend edged into his chair. ‘‘ A frenzy,’’ he said, 
‘‘ and strangely quaint now.’’ 
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‘¢ Kverything is quaint if one will but go a little ahead 
and look back. ‘lhink how quaint this war will seem a hun- 
dred years from now.’’ 

‘¢ In your opinion, then, conflict will go on and on until 
chaos comes? ”’ 

‘¢ And stillon and on. Chaos is absolute unharmony, and 
unharmony must struggle for harmony. When that is ac- 
complished life becomes too gentle and sweet for endurance. 
Then revolt again.’’ 

‘But why? Why? With the pain and suffering and 
horror and death that is war written on every page of 
history, how can men have the courage to fight? ’’ 

‘¢‘ It was written on every page of history before this war, 
and men were not deterred. No, my friend, you will always 
have wars, not because men want them, not because they do 
not do all in their power to avert them. You will have wars 
because the misery and the terror soon drop away, and the 
myth of war grows and grows and grows. It is this myth, not 
reality, which nurses new wars. And this myth exists and 
expands simply because men are constructed mentally as 
they are.”’ 

‘¢ What do you mean?”’ 

‘‘ My grandparents owned a farm in Mississippi. It was 
a rich farm where cotton grew, and grain, where cattle 
thrived. One morning a detachment of the Union army 
came there and after they had breakfasted set fire to the 
house, to the barns and store sheds, to the stables and out- 
houses. My grandmother stood with her four terrified chil- 
dren until the last ember had died out and the babies cried 
for food. Then coldly, with weary ease, she walked away 
from what had been her home and sought her neighbors. 
They too had suffered greatly ; they could not aid her. There 
was nothing for her to do—nothing she could do. She simply 
returned and watched the ashes rise on the wind and the sun 
grow hot and then cold, and the day perish, and mists, like 
webs of pale smoke, mobilize, to hide the heavens from her. 
She stumbled away with her clinging babies, over rough 
fields and striated roads, into ditches and up hills, through 
brooks that chilled her soul. And the babies whimpered and 
clung to her skirts and fell from weariness and hunger and 
mystical fear. When the morning bloomed again she 
dropped by the roadside and the little ones crouched in her 
lap and slept. . . . At noon a farmer found her. He 
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procured a yoke of oxen and a covered cart. She started 
for New Orleans where her sisters lived. A child was born 
on the way. It is still living—an imbecile, more than fifty 
years old and still playing with dolls and blocks, unable to 
speak a whole sentence, mispronouncing even the simplest 
words as a child mispronounces them, doomed to eternal 
imitation of just the slightest externals—imitation without 
mimicry, years without growth or memory. For more than 
half a century my grandmother has lived with this horror. 
My grandfather returned from the war a cripple and he too 
spent the rest of his days with this stagnant child. Yet he 
never failed to attend a reunion of veterans; not once did he 
speak of the war save as a glorious, heroic effort. That’s 
what his children heard throughout their youth. Does that 
explain what I mean by the myth of war? ”’ 

‘¢ TI must confess that it doesn’t.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps this will make it clearer: Do you recall the 
entrance to Trinity Church in New York? ”’ 

éé Yes. 9) 

‘¢ Then you remember that on both sides of the walk are 
graves, some marked by peeled slabs of slate, some by mar- 
ble boxes or shafts or crosses. The churchyard is enclosed 
by an iron fence. But on the left, just at the pavement of 
Broadway, the fence indents, and there, isolated from the 
other graves but not from the church, stands a great black 
sarcophagus erected ‘ In memory of ‘Captain James Law- 
rence.’ . . . He was distinguished on various occasions, 
but especially, when commanding the sloop of war Hornet he 
captured and sunk his Brittannick Majesty’s sloop of war 
Peacock. . . . His bravery in action was equalled only 
by his modesty in triumph, and his magnanimity to the van- 
quished.’ This ebon monument, segregated from its com- 
panions, is the prominent and dominating thing in Trinity 
Churchyard. It is the first, the last, and the only impressive 
tomb. Yet how many, reading that inscription, think of what 
happened on board the sloop of war Hornet on that day? 
Nor did Captain James Lawrence after a few poate had 
passed.”’ 

‘¢ You will think me very slow witted indeed,’’ my friend 
said, ‘‘ but I don’t yet comprehend your meaning.’’ 

cf T’ll try again: Here in New York, one enters Central 
Park under the hoof of Sherman’s horse; one passes Madi- 
son Square in the shadow of Farragut; Washington the 
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soldier holds Union Square. The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
shaft towers over Boston Common; nearly every town in 
New England—and in the South and the Middle West for 
that matter—decorates its green or its common with a sol- 
diers’ monument—the only decoration in most of them.’’ 

“‘And yet I don’t see——’’ 

‘¢ Who are the great heroes of the world, the names 
that spring alive from the history books? Are they St. Fran- 
cis or Shakespeare or Dante or Luther or Gutenberg or 
Darwin or Plato—— ”’ 

‘¢ Spare me! ”’ 

‘¢ Save for Lincoln, they are Alexander, Caesar, Napo- 
leon, Jeanne d’Are, Grant, Lee, Ulysses——”’ 

‘¢ Yes, yes. Well, the warrior is more dramatic. And 
I grant you that history is taught as a ¢ghronology of wars 
and warriors. But later one learns constitutional and social 
history.’’ 

‘Too late. The idea of history is crystallized by that 
time.’’ 

“¢ T suppose so.”’ 

‘And then poetry. ‘La Marseillaise’ stirs the whole 
world as no other song. And we thrill at the mention of 
Thermopylae, of the Light Brigade. As long as the English 


language survives we shall ery with Drayton— 


Upon St. Crispin’s Day 
Fought was this noble fray 
Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry. 

O, when shall Englishmen 
With such deeds fill a pen 
And England breed again 
Such a King Harry? 


We shall exult with him over the lopping of the French 
lilies. Shakespeare has told the myth of war in five lines: 


Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars 
And say, ‘ These wounds had I on Crispin’s Day.’ 
Old men forget. Yet all shall be forgot, 

But he’ll remember with advantages 

What deeds he did that day. 
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It is the same in all literature, from Troy to Masefield. 
We have commingled battle and love; in our hearts we believe 
that none but the physically brave deserves the fair. The 
most appealing romances are woven of a beautiful lady and 
a man who slays and maims for her. Alexander’s tears 
have turned the mill wheels which grind the bellicose long- 
ings of the youth of all ages. In this generation we laugh 
at tournaments and the other sometime manly arts. But 
in a different guise we practice them. One people exalts 
the toreador, another the duelist.’’ 

‘‘That is but the natural admiration for skill and 
success.”’ 

‘¢ Here is my point: The torn toreador still glorifies bull 
fighting, the soldier ‘ shoulders his crutch and shows how 
fields were won.’ His wound opens the gate to a heaven of 
adulation—the pain and the limitation are ignored, the great 
deeds he did that day grow into a legend. He enlarges on 
his suffering because it enhances his valor. I am not draw- 
ing a picture of an extinct type. Millions of men will 
return from this war to their homes, and their wives will 
minister to them with solemn reverence, their children will 
boast of their father’s prowess, and gradually the father 
will boast of his own prowess. And more and more he 
will mold himself into the hero of the war; he will repeat 
the world-old process of making himself the center of a 
great event; the frostbite, the uncleanliness, the awful heat, 
and the hideous boredom of the trenches will be converted 
into heroic endurance. His gun will become a sacred heir- 
loom. A sanctity will gather about him. And after a time 
he himself will subscribe to it. 

‘‘The process is eternal and ubiquitous. Distance 
brings not only a supernal glory, as the Victorians would 
say, but it deletes the ugly details as well. A picture is a 
jumble of daubs close to—one must step away from it to 
perceive its beauty. Only then do the mechanics disappear 
and the splendor of color and line prevail. That’s what 
happens to your soldier returned from the war. He leaps 
from the orchestra to the stage; he becomes the hero of the 
play. His wife and children fill in the scene—they are at 
once the audience and the dramatist. They subtly direct 
the struttings—and they applaud. Does the actor ever 
remember the weary rehearsals in the glamor of a successful 
performance? 
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‘* T tell you that after this war, as after every war that has 
ever occurred, the man who has fought in it weaves a tale of: 
golden romance about it and himself. The horror he soon 
ceases to feel—it becomes the enhancing background of his 
achievement. And those who are young now will gather 
at the knees of their fathers and be fed with the glory of war. 
A splendid myth will dance before them—they, too, in their 
time may garner such glory. The myth will burn into their 
minds and their hearts and suffuse their imaginations. So 
they will reach manhood eager to do the tremendous things 
their fathers have done. And so another generation of war- 
riors is made ready.”’ 

‘¢ But,’’ said my friend, ‘‘ if that is true, how do you 
explain the fact that in the last century the men who were 
children during a great war are pacifists—at least, they 
tone their time with aversity to war? There has never 
been such pacifism in America as during the two decades 
following the Civil War.’’ 

I reviewed the record of a hundred years: from 1815 to 
1848 Europe was at peace, then two decades of wars, then 
another generation of peace. In America for thirty-six years 
after the Revolution there was peace, and for thirty-six 
years after 1812. The first soldiers of the Civil War were 
veterans of the Mexican War. Thirty-seven years from 1861 
to our hostilities against Spain. Surely such even distribu- 
tion could not be entirely coincidence, nor due to exhaustion, 
nor lack of cause, nor to the necessity for recuperation. It 
does not require exactly the same number of years to 
recuperate from all wars. Nor can we assert that at equal 
intervals bellicose individuals are chosen to executive offices. 

What my friend had said was unquestionably true. Yet 
so were my assertions. Men do dim the pains and the terrors 
of war and enlarge on their individual prowess. Their 
children do strive to emulate the glory of their sires. But 
also, these same children in their maturity are strongly 
opposed to war. If veterans erase the horrors of war and 
recount only its splendors, why are the horrors vivid to 
the men whose childhood sparkled with its glitter—to a 
generation which has not experienced war? 

I was profoundly puzzled. Men do expunge the hideous 
from their memories and develop a dazzling myth of war. 
And this serum is injected into receptive organisms—yet 
these organisms reject what they have eagerly absorbed. 
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They reject the standard of historical success. They see 
‘the world revere the soldier—they desire reverence; they 
are not cowards; they do not know the misery of war, nor 
even conceive of it. Yet they avoid it. 

My friend arose. ‘‘ Explain that paradox,’’ he said. 


For hours the man who had just returned from France, 
where he had driven an ambulance, had been recounting his 
adventures—the hardships he had endured, the dangers, 
miraculous escapes, tragic and comic encounters that com- 
pose the eventful dullness of the front. 

‘¢ That’s about all,’’ he said at length. 

‘‘ You’ve told the most marvellous tale I ever heard,’’ 
cried one of us. ‘‘ You’ve painted indelible vignettes. I 
shall never forget ‘at 

‘* Just one thing more,’’ I pleaded. ‘‘ If it is not too 
painful and too personal, will you tell us some of your 
reactions, how you responded emotionally to what you 
saw? ”? 

‘¢ What I learned? ’’ asked the ambulancier. ‘‘ Why, 
about three things. Yes, three ‘ main heads,’ as we used to 
say in school. Probably they have been known for ages by 
the rest of the world, but to me they are new, evolved from 
acute experience. As you know, I had always lived the 
intellectual life, which means that I had taken my emotions 
from literature and my knowledge from other people. But 
I had not been long at the front before I grew to under- 
stand how common labor can persist, how it is possible for 
men to keep alert and eager in what seems to the outsider 
the deadest routine. Physical labor had seemed horrible 
to me—a condition that men could endure only because the 
hope of release ever dangled before them. How could men 
sweep streets or tend machines all day, and every day, 
without experiencing that boredom which decomposes the 
soul? I had often asked myself. Some day, I had thought, 
they must look down the long vista of the years and see only 
repetition and repetition to the end of their world. But in 
my seemingly monotonous labor of driving and repairing 
an ambulance I learned how exciting is the completion of a 
job, and the ever fascinating interest of the details of labor. 
The first head might be called ‘ the unmonotony of routine.’ ”’ 

‘¢ And the second? ”’ 
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‘¢ T’ve been racking my head for a title for it. The best 
I can find is ‘ the exultant responsibility of anonymity.’ ’’ 

‘¢ Just what is that? ”’ 

‘‘ Tt 2s rather involved. It means that the fundamental 
human instinct is to destroy, and that the struggle to con- 
quer the instinct to destroy is the real spiritual history of 
mankind. That the Great Day will come in the hour that 
that conquest is made—and the Superman will emerge 
simultaneously. I discovered how near humanity has 
approached that goal. For although I was as anonymous 
as one can well be in this world, and had three wounded men 
at my disposal, civilization had conquered even the tempta- 
tion to be a master of destinies.’’ 

‘<And the third ‘ main head? ’ ”’ 

“« Oh, just a trifle about women.”’ 

‘‘ Tell us,’’ I said. 

He lighted his pipe leisurely. ‘‘ It’s rather interesting— 
that. When you wander about a country at war you 
encounter all sorts of people and all under an identical 
strain. When these diverse types express things in exactly 
the same way, very naturally you begin to generalize. On 
my furloughs I met many women, for I was in the ambulance 
uniform with a Red Cross on my brassard, and they greeted 
me with fine hospitality and confidence. Some were the wives 
of farmers or of farmers’ ‘ help,’ some had been educated, 
some even bore the stamp of frequent sojourns in Paris. 
Sooner or later the conversation always crept to the war— 
each of them was suffering from it, and I found that the rich 
and the poor, the ignorant and the cultivated, the old and 
the young, and all their sisters of a dozen nations, are heal- 
ing their hearts with the same styptic stick. 

‘*T stopped one morning at the cottage of a reformé 
cobbler. Madame put the coffee pot on the stove; monsieur 
showed me the photographs of two nephews who had been 
killed in the war. ‘ One must pay,’ madame said, and set 
out the eau de vie. At the tiny village of Brexyde, Mile. le 
Clere maintained a prosperous business in butter and eggs. 
She was a wizened old lady, bent to an exact right angle at 
the hips, her head rising at another angle from her shoulders. 
She looked as though at any moment she might let her arms 
fall and become a quadruped. Mille. le Clere’s only relative 
—an illegitimate son—had fallen at the Marne. ‘ I suppose 
I owed him to France,’ she said to me after she had spent the 
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morning constructing her autobiography from the calendar 
of his life. 

‘¢ At a hospital in Paris-Plage I met Emile Delargue—he 
had been shot in the wrist—his hand was twisted and useless. 
One day he showed me a letter from his mother—his only 
brother had been killed. Her sole comment was a line at the 
end: ‘It is well to remember that one must pay for the 
privilege of being a Frenchman.’ Isn’t it uncannily like 
that line in Macbeth, ‘ Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s 
debt ’ ? 

‘¢T’ve strayed from my subject again. It is so difficult 
not to ramble when one is talking of a world strange and 
tangled, with its dead still unburied. A few days later 
Delargue showed me another letter from his mother—it was 
filled with ‘ Do you remember? ’ and ‘ Have you forgotten? ’ 
when Jean did this or that. The cobbler’s wife also recorded 
the events of her life by events in the lives of her nephews. 
And so I’ve come to believe that women date their lives 7 
their affections. 

‘‘ At Amiens this was dramatically true. I met M. Bigown 
in a café near where the Somme shreds the ancient city. He 
took me to his house for dinner. I was presented to his 
mother, to his wife, to his daughter. Madame Vallon had 
been wedded and widowed in one week. When the three 
generations were finally convinced that I was an American, 
a volunteer, and when the Chartreuse had succeeded the 
wine, the three women ceased to consider me a stranger and 
began to chatter in their accustomed way. The grand- 
mother told tales of the forties and fifties; the mother of the 
siege of Paris; the daughter was sadly silent save for an 
occasional ‘ Robert’s mother told me that the year she went 
to Nice it was the year he had the measles and his eyes were 
weak,’ or ‘ The day Robert and I were—the day our mar- 
riage was arranged was the day the Germans came into 
Belgium.’ Each of the tales or reminiscences was illus- 
trated with family photographs. World events, great crises, 
hideous calamities—all happened on the day Jacques did 
this or Fernand that. A family birthday marked an inter- 
national catastrophe; a wedding anniversary or an illness, 
especially an illness, was the date of some historical event. 

‘The next day Madame Vallon accompanied me to the 
Cathedral to witness the funeral of Mgr. Dizier, Bishop of 
Amiens. The great doors were thrown open and streams of 
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sunlight gilded the nave and dimmed the candles in the 
chapels. But the altar remained dusky, the unparalleled 
carved wood was dark against vague columns and arches and 
brightly tinted glass. The sarcophagus rested just where 
the varied colors from the rose window could stain it with 
melancholy hues. Out of the sunlight, through the crowds in 
the Place, up the vast aisle flanked by sad women, walked the 
procession of the eternal Church of Rome—little novices 
veiled in white, nuns in the several habits of their orders, 
monks—F ranciscan, Dominican, Cluniac—priests from the 
north and the south, acolytes and choristers in scarlet, 
bishops and archbishops in brilliant robes—the vast army of 
the mother of Christian faiths. Each regiment a color, each 
color a symbol, all the symbols conniving to dazzle mankind, 
to enthrall it, to fill it with beauty and mystery and the 
solemn grandeur of the glory of God. It linked the past 
with the present and the present with the everlasting; it 
discarded the centuries and bound the men of the first to the 
men of the last. It was the supreme assertion of continuity. 
‘ Madame Vallon suddenly burst into tears. ‘ Do 
not weep, madame,’ I murmured, ‘ the Bishop had faith in 
God.’ ‘ Pardon, monsieur. It was Mgr. Dizier who chris- 
tened my Robert.’ 

‘‘And so it is in every condition of life. Think back to 
your own mothers—to the garments they preserved, to the 
punctilious observance of all sorts of anniversaries. How 
they carry the grief of their widowhood through their lives, 
how the sorrow for a dead child becomes the end of youth. 
And recall how they make the biography of those they love 
the chronicle of their world. And when war engraves on 
their memories privation and fear and sorrow their children 
grow up with a very real aversion powerfully embedded 
in them.”’ 

‘‘ This war, then, you think will survive in family annals, 
not by the Marne and the Somme, but by the illnesses and 
pains and divisions which the women will not forget? ”’ 

‘¢T am sure of it,’’ said the ambulancier. 

That is how I discovered that my friend’s paradox was 
not a paradox. I had contended that leagues and tribunals 
to enforce peace would never succeed because their existence 
depends on a vivid remembrance of the miseries of war, and 
men who have endured those miseries soon dim that vivid- 
ness. He had asserted that such leagues are quite feasible 
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because, in spite of the tendency of the veteran to diffuses 
the glories of war, his children are impervious to them. 
The two things are not antagonistic—men forget the 
details in the large outline; women narrow their interest 
to the details, including the misery and the fear and the pain 
and the terror. And it is these things that the children who 
are to grow into manhood with a nolition for war see writ- 
ten on the faces of their parents. And the lines on the 
face of a mother are the most powerful deterrent in the 
world. Peace will never come so long as men—the creatures 
who sweep the unpleasant from their path, who use horror 
as the setting for a brilliant drama—so long as men are left 
to ally and convene and agree and write it out on paper. 
It will come only when women transmit the memory of the 
misery to their daughters, when women keep their vivid 
sorrow ever before the world—when women remember and 


rebel. 


An island rises sheer out of the sea, tall and white like 
the first column of the greatest temple to God. A straight, 
proud pillar it stands, striated and cleft and carven by the 
varying winds, by the petulant and impetulant waters of a 
myriad ages, crowned with a tight cap of moss, of white 
daisies and yellow daffodils and blue forget-me-nots, of pale 
narcissus and virgin primroses. Breezes like laughing chil- 
dren run over the island whispering the merry gossip of 
unseen things until the daisies kiss the daffodils and the 
primroses lean timidly towards the slim narcissus. Then 
the breezes leap aloft and flutter through the flat canopy 
of tangled branches and foliage which rest on severe, thin 
trees, trees cold and inflexible, until as they approach the 
breast of the earth, their mother, their gauntness softens 
into curves to meet the warmth of her bosom. 

On a day when June was in the air and birds of bright 
plumage sang songs of love and hope, women of all the world 
came to the island in the sea. White women and black, 
brown, light, dark; women hard from labor and women sad 
from ease. Some were old, some young; some bore the lines 
of trial and pain—others were insolent because they had 
not suffered. But whether they wore ‘shawls upon their 
heads, or jewels, or feathers; whether their gowns were silk 
or coarse or ragged; whether they pattered in wooden shoes 
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or shuffled in sandals or stepped daintily in rare leather or 
felt the dew on their bare feet; whether their hands were 
rough or tender, their mouths turned up or down—in the 
eyes of every one of them was the glint of a great resolve. 
lor the eyes of the women of the world that day told a tale 
of finality, of the end of a chapter, of a determination fixed 
as the progress of the seasons. And behind the firm glint 
in their eyes gleamed the passion of a dream. 

The island choked with women. They clung to the sheer 
cliffs, they perched in the trees. And a myriad others sat 
in boats that swayed on the gentle waters. And still they 
came, hastening from all the corners of the world, until they 
hid the sea and the cliffs and the island—a dazzling ocean 
of women arrayed in all the hues of the earth and the 
heavens. 

One among them arose and spoke. And the winds were 
her messengers. And what she said flew round the world 
and echoed down the future. And her words still are heard 
in every nook and cavern and hut and palace. And will be 
heard. 

‘¢ My sisters,’’ she said, ‘‘ we are met to burn a word 
upon the heart of everything that lives or shall live. The 
word is Life. We have been patient since the dawn of time; 
we have beheld men build chimeras and blow them down; 
we have seen wondrous panaceas made and fail; we have 
heard men cry their weariness of war and then make war 
again; we have sat by while they perpetrated the grotesque 
irony of creating laws of war, of ‘ civilized ’ war, of warfare 
‘according to the laws of humanity ’; we have read their 
rules for murder and destruction; we have heard their out- 
raged cries when the rules for unruliness were broken; we 
have been silent when they called murder execrable and battle 
noble; we have listened to their tales of misery gradually 
transformed into tales of glory. Through the centuries we, 
my sisters, have blown the trumpets and waved the flags 
and urged them on to great ‘ deeds of prowess.’ We have 
helped them to forget the pain. That is our guilt. Yet even 
without our aid they would have forgotten. For it is the 
nature of man to forget the unpleasant and do it again, as 
it is the nature of woman to remember the unpleasant and 
still do it again. For that they say we are unmoral. Well, 
let it be so. Then this that we shall speak is the unmoral 
code by which the world shall live from this time forth. 
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My sisters, repeat with me the motto of the new world that 
is being born this moment.’’ 

And they rose and spoke the Word: ‘‘ We, the women of 
the earth, care not whether we are governed from here or 
from there; it is of no concern to us who owns this strip of 
land or that; we are indifferent to wealth and to empire; it 
matters not to us whether a line has been crossed or a paper 
signed; whether one tongue is spoken or another; whether 
this temple or that crowns the world. We scorn length and 
breadth. Land is to be lived on, not to be killed for. 

‘¢ Hear, then, all ye of ambition and chicanery and short 
memory, ye statesmen and warriors, ye who are great and 
powerful, ye who water the land and befoul the sea with 
men’s blood—Hearken! We shall teach our daughters to 
remember the horror and the futility of war, and they shall 
teach their daughters. We shall brand the hero a braggart 
and the warrior a traitor. We shall spurn them. For we, 
the women of the world, want only our lives to live, our loves 
to love. That we demand. And that we shall have, so help 


us God! ”’ 


Davip Cars 





MIMICRY IN ANIMALS: A NEW THEORY 


BY HUDSON MAXIM 





Wuen a bird casts his eye upon a worm, there is ques- 
tion in his glance. He looks inquiringly at the worm, to be 
assured that it is a proper food-worm, and not some poison- 
ous serpent that he or his ancestry has had trouble with. 
As he looks at the worm, he recalls to mind previous experi- 
ences, either individual or ancestral, with the puff-adder. 
That mental process is reflected in the mental impressorium 
of the worm in some such wise as though the bird should 
ask the worm whether or not he were a puff-adder or a food- 
worm. This sets the worm to concluding that the possession 
of so small a resemblance as even to rouse the slightest sus- 
picion in the mind of the bird, and cause him to hesitate to 
inquire whether or not he were a puff-adder, is a recommen- 
dation to the worm to imitate the puff-adder, and he pro- 
ceeds to do so. 

This same telepathic process must exist throughout 
nature. Of course, the degree in which it exists may be, and 
doubtless is, infinitely slight. The influence on each indi- 
vidual occasion may be practically negligible, but when this 
influence has been exerted billions upon billions of times, the 
cumulative effect is very great. 

This is why one form of butterfly chooses to look like a 
dead leaf, another like a green leaf; why the chameleon 
changes his color, why the Brazilian butterfly looks like an 
owl that is the greatest enemy of the bird that is the butter- 
fiy’s greatest enemy. 

The quick glance of the flitting bird at the remote pro- 
genitor of the walking-stick beetle, to decide whether or not 
it were a dry twig, taught the beetle to imitate the dry twig 
for its protection. 

It must be remembered that there is no dividing line 
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between mental and physical processes—the one merges into 
the other. The mental process is a physical process, and 
all physical processes are to a large extent mental processes. 

The very fact that we are so highly organized places us 
out of sense with many things with which we would be keenly 
in sense were we but possessed of a worm’s specialized 
mentality, and endowed with a worm’s necessities. It is 
inconceivable to us how the bat can sense and determine the 
exact position of a mosquito in the dark with an exactness 
greater than eyesight. It is inconceivable to us how the 
bloodhound can follow the faint footprints of a man or 
animal with unerring accuracy from an odor so inconceivably 
faint as to be beyond our imagining. 

It is no more inconceivable, no stranger, that the nervous 
structure of a lower order of animal may be so sensitized 
to special environing influences as particularly to be con- 
stituted to perceive or feel out the mental processes of an 
enemy that is hunting him for prey, and to take the hint 
from his enemy that would cause him, as I have pointed out, 
to imitate the very thing his enemy has told him would pro- 
tect him if he looked enough like that thing. 

Life is the co-ordination of the motional relations con- 
stituting the character of a body with the motional relations 
constituting the character of other bodies. 

The motional relations constituting the character of 
every body must of necessity be sensitively responsive to 
ihe motional relations constituting the character of all other 
bodies in measure proportionately correspondent with the 
chief necessities of the body. In other words, life is the 
functional response of an organized body to the forces of 
surrounding matter, termed the environment. 

A living being is a body of matter organized to utilize 
the forces and properties of surrounding matter for its 
functions of life and reproduction. 

The condition of everything in existence acts to modify 
the condition of everything else in existence, according to 
their inter-related necessities, with an intensity proportion- 
ate to their necessities, their nearness to one another, and 
their developed mutual receptivity. 

Mimicry in animals has always been an unsolved mystery 
—a mystery popularly deemed unsolvable except on the 
hypothesis of an all-wise, all-powerful, omnipresent, per- 
sonal God, who, by direct interposition, specializes animals 
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to adapt them to the necessities of their environment. But 
I think that the problem admits of scientific solution. I think 
that I can explain the mystery. 

Knowing that everything in existence is sensitized to 
everything else in existence, we know, therefore, that there 
can be no state of being which does not tend to impress its 
condition upon or betray its condition to other existences 
whose necessities develop in them faculties of awareness— 
senses to meet their requirements—hesides those senses that 
we count on the fingers of one hand. 

When I was a boy, I often used to catch bees by the two 
wings while they were sucking honey from a flower, and 
thereby hold them in such a position as to prevent them from 
stinging. Sometimes I would miss my bee, catching him by 
one wing, and then I would get a sting. One day I caught 
what I supposed to be a bee, and missed getting him by both 
wings. I was surprised that he did not sting me. On ex- 
amination, I discovered that he was not a real bee at all, but 
a species of fly. I have since learned that that fly was a 
representative of the class of animals that finds protection 
in mimicking other animals. That species of fly, like a bee, 
lives mainly upon the honey of flowers. Fly-catching birds, 
through long ages, fed upon the ancestors of that fly. Hach 
time one was caught, he was asked the question, with a look 
of the bird, whether or not he were a bee or a fly, and he took 
the hint, and by slow degrees became to look more and more 
like a real bee, so that he found greater and greater protec- 
tion in his looks, and the largest numbers of those flies sur- 
vived that looked the most like bees. So complete is the 
resemblance now as to afford very efficient protection against 
being devoured, for the bird does not want to take any 
chances on his turning out to be a bee and able to deliver a 
sting in the throat. 

Our higher and more complicated development of mind 
and body does not better qualify us, but, on the contrary, 
largely disqualifies us to perceive with certain senses as 
keenly as do lower animals, with their more highly special- 
ized senses. 

The olfactory mechanism of the dog is far superior to 
ours. The engineering skill of the spider transcended that 
of human beings until recent times. The bat possesses an 
absolutely additional sense, of which we have no counter- 
part: in the depths of a cave half a mile by a winding way 
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from its entrance, a place wholly devoid of light, bats will 
flit about the head of an intruder, but will always avoid 
coming into collision, as though they were swallows in open 
daylight. 

Many an insect whose necessities have caused him to 
specialize in the development of a telepathic perceptive 
sense is far superior to us in the exercise of such faculty. 

Anciently, we may very possibly have had a more highly 
developed telepathic sense, but as we have evolved means 
for communication, especially through speech, we have sup- 
planted one kind of sense-perception by another kind more 
suited to our purpose, with the result that certain telepathic- 
ally-perceptive faculties have now become largely atrophied. 

Similarly, we have lost our former aptitude for grasping 
and handling objects with our feet, because our hands have 
served the purpose as grasping organs, and our feet have 
become specialized better to adapt them to their present use. 
We were once able, doubtless, to flap our ears to dislodge flies, 
but we no longer possess that faculty. We once possessed 
strong and heavy jaws armed with long fangs, for tearing 
meat and for peeling nuts and fruits, and our hands were 
armed with claws, but we have no longer any need for claws 
and fangs, because we are better armed with ingenious in- 
telligence. 

After making many experiments in an attempt to ascer- 
tain whether ants are susceptible to sounds within the range 
of the-human ear, and finding that they are apparently deaf 
to such sounds, Sir John Lubbock came to the following 
conclusion : 

It is, however, far from improbable that ants may produce 
sounds entirely beyond our range of hearing. Indeed, it is not im- 
possible that insects may possess senses, or sensations, of which we 
can no more form an idea than we should have been able to conceive 
red or green if the human race had been blind. 

It is an irrational conclusion that an insect, simply be- 
cause he is an insect and smaller than we, does not know his 
business as well as we know ours. As a matter of fact, 
many an insect knows his business as well for his needs as 
we know ours, and the action of certain insects can not be 
other than rational, involving planning and calculation. 

The word imstinct, as a distinction between the intelli- 
gence of man and of lower animals, should be abandoned for 
all time. Instinct in the lower animals is but inherited 
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experiential knowledge. Much of what we know is likewise 
inherited experiential knowledge. The child who learns with 
great facility something for which his immediate progenitors 
possessed especial aptitude, acquires but part of the knowl- 
edge by his own efforts; the rest comes to him as instinctive 
knowledge inherited from those progenitors. 

I once saw, on the porch of my residence on Lake Hopat- 
cong, a mud-hornet deliberately fall into and entangle her- 
self in a spider-web. The spider, perching upon an outer 
corner of the web, instantly sprang at the hornet, then 
stopped, and decided that it did not want to tackle that hor- 
net, and returned to its perch. After waiting awhile for the 
spider to come to the attack, the hornet freed herself very 
easily from the web; and I watched her fly several times in 
circles, and then deliberately alight in another nearby web, 
and entangle herself in it. Instantly, the alert spider, evi- 
dently either more hungry or less cautious than the other, 
sprang upon the hornet, when, with an alacrity that would 
shame the lightning, and with a precision developed beyond 
the contingency of error, that hornet seized the spider, jabbed 
her sting into it and paralyzed it. Then she did it up nicely 
and carried it away. 

I learned afterward, in the study of insects, that this is 
the regular habit of the mud-hornet—that she catches spiders 
in this manner, paralyzing them with her sting. She places 
them, one after another, in a mud-pocket that she has con- 
structed for the purpose, until she has enough canned spiders 
to feed her young when they hatch out in the spring. The 
spiders do not die, but remain alive in their prison until 
attacked by the larve of the hornet and eaten at the proper 
time. Rather hard on the spiders—but the habits of the 
spiders themselves are not such as to elicit much sympathy. 

Another day, I was watching a spider’s web on the porch 
of my country house, hoping again to see a mud-hornet play 
the same trick on a spider. After long waiting, I was re- 
warded for my vigil. A mud-hornet jumped into the web 
of a spider, pretending to entangle herself in it. The spider 
made a dash for the hornet, but drew back a little distance, 
and regarded her cautiously, finally concluding that it was 
too risky. After waiting awhile for the spider to make the 
attack, the hornet pretended to struggle again and to en- 
tangle herself inextricably in the web. I thought, ‘‘ Madame 
Hornet, you have overdone it this time.’’ The spider thought 
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the same thing, and attacked the hornet. No magician ever 
unbound himself from a knotted rope with the cleverness 
with which that hornet released herself from the web, and 
it was all done with the quickness of a cat striking with its 
paw. 
A condition of mind is a physical condition. It is a 
physiological condition. It is as much a physical, chemical, 
electrical phenomenon as is the production of a spark from 
the discharge of a storage battery exploding a gas mixture 
in an internal combustion engine. It is as much the result 
of arrangement of atoms and molecules as is the forma- 
tion of a frost-erystal. It is as much an electro-mechanical 
phenomenon as is the establishment of an electric current in 
an induction coil. 

It is a no stranger phenomenon that a certain electrical 
condition produced in the mind of a bird on seeing a worm 
should influence the receptive mechanism in the terminal 
ganglion of a worm, a butterfly, or a beetle, than is the phe- 
nomenon that a current of electricity will by induction set 
up a current in a distant coil absolutely without physical con- 
tact. It is no stranger a thing that there should be ultra- 
Hertzian waves than it is that there are Hertzian waves. 

Since we are able, through wireless telegraphy, by 
means of Hertzian waves, actually to operate a mechanism 
and record thought at a distance of several thousand miles, 
we certainly have a right to suspect that the worm or the 
butterfly may have a nerve-apparatus capable of catching 
vibrations set going by the thinking mechanism of a bird of 
prey, and of interpreting their meaning and of profiting by 
the interpretation. 

In this age of experimental investigation, when, as far 
as possible, we put everything to a practical test before 
shaping our conclusions in regard to it, it may appear at first 
sight that the conclusion that a worm can read the mind of 
a bird is rather fanciful and chimerical. As we go back, 
however, over the steps of our reasoning which led us up to 
this conclusion, it does not look so chimerical or so fanciful. 

We know positively that no mental phenomenon can take 
place without leaving an impress of some character upon 
surrounding media, because no condition of any structure can 
exist without that condition making its impress upon sur- 
rounding media, tending to alter the conditions existing in 
those surrounding media. Consequently, we know with abso- 
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lute certainty that a thought can not exist in the mind of a 
bird without that thought exerting an influence upon other 
life in the neighborhood of the bird, and that one thought 
exerts a different influence upon the mental mechanism of 
a worm than will another thought. These things we know; 
the only thing we do not know, and can not very well prove 
by practical experiment, is that the worm is able to utilize 
that influence in the way I have suggested. 

If a man could live a million years and experiment with 
birds and worms and butterflies, as Darwin experimented 
with doves and other animals to prove his theory of natural 
selection, we might prove our theory of the cause of mimicry 
to the extent of showing that certain animals do assume the 
guise of other animals, or mimic them, for purposes of self- 
protection against their enemies, but we should not know 
then any better than we now know, that the change was pro- 
duced in the manner I have suggested. Although this con- 
clusion must, of necessity, be entirely theoretical, it is cer- 
tainly a rational theory, and one which should be accepted 
as most likely to account for the strange phenomena of 
mimicry in lower animals. 

There are many well-authenticated instances which 
strongly tend to warrant the conclusion that certain lower 
animals possess peculiar psychic powers not usually under- 
stood—powers by which they are able to interpret the bent 
of mind of human creatures in whose presence they happen 
to be. . 

Many a time, when the owner of a dog has determined to 
kill the dog in order to get rid of him for some reason or 
other, the dog immediately seems to discover the fact that 
there is some evil purpose brewing for him, and he will 
often slink away and hide without any apparent cause. Of 
course, the voice of the master in calling the dog may change, 
and the dog will discover a sinister meaning in the difference 
of the voice, or the master’s countenance may change, that 
is to say the master may manifest in his face his intentions 
regarding the dog. But there have been many instances 
when there has been no opportunity for the dog to tell by 
the change in his master’s demeanor or change of voice, and 
he has seemed to gather a warning directly from the opera- 
tions of his master’s mind. 

I admit that there may never have been a single instance 
in authentic proof of this conclusion, but there have been in- . 
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stances enough to lead to a strong suspicion that the mind of 
a dog may be in such receptive telepathic attitude with re- 
spect to the mind of his master as to interpret the bent of 
his master’s thoughts concerning the dog’s welfare; and the 
dog’s welfare is the principal thing that can concern the 
dog. 

In arriving at such conclusions as these, it is necessary 
for us to be strongly on our guard and to maintain alert 
vigilance against being humbugged by the deceit of others 
or by our own sentiments and imagination. 

When we desire a thing, it is much easier to believe that 
thing than when we do not desire it. In spiritualistic in- 
vestigations, this human peculiarity has given the wildest 
fancies the guise of scientific evidence. 

In the interpretation of any natural phenomenon, we must 
not take our lack of ability to understand its having been 
produced in any other way as proof that it must have been 
produced in a certain hypothetical way. This we must ad- 
mit applies to my suggestion of the explanation of mimicry 
in animals. We have not sufficient evidence to know whether 
this hypothesis is true or not, only enough to know that it 
is both possible and rational and based upon the broad foun- 
dation in fact that nothing can exist except under the dom- 
ination of the universal influence of all things else, of which 
influence it is a sensitized reciprocal part; and that there 
must be a mutual influence exerted between the mental me- 
chanism of lower animals existing in the neighborhood of 
one another. We further know that those animals have de- 
veloped on the lines of their chief necessities; that, conse- 
quently, they are capable of utilizing any influence to meet 
their necessities. 

Therefore, may we not conclude that it is reasonable to 
believe that hunted animals must have used any influence 
exerted upon them by hunting animals in the development 
of mimicry for defense, if that mimicry has been a necessity? 

Hupson Maxim. 





THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
MR. WELLS AND GOD! 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 





Wen, in the late summer days of 1914, God seemed to 
have forsaken the world and to have put a curse upon his 
children ; when the German Army, descending upon Belgium, 
comported themselves in strict obedience to God’s Holy 
Word: Blessed shall he be that taketh thy children and 
throweth them against the stones—in those days many fell 
away from God, and denied him. Among them, it appears, 
was Mr. H. G. Wells. But it must at once be said that the 
God who seemed suddenly to have failed his children was 
a God whom Mr. Wells lost little time in replacing with 
another and, to his mind, a better God, fashioned in accord- 
ance with specifications and safeguards which insured a 
Divinity (if this new God is divine) warranted to survive 
any possible assault of despairing skepticism: a God care- 
fully and reassuringly secured against human disaffection. 

In those shattering days of 1914, the mood of Mr. Wells 
was the bitterly apostatizing mood of many men and women 
to whom it seemed as if the Rock of Ages had turned to 
sand. ‘‘ The Wild Asses of the Devil are loose and there is 
no restraining them,’’ he cried. ‘‘ What is the good of pre- 
tending that the Wild Asses are the instruments of Provi- 
dence kicking better than we know? It is all evil. EKvil.’’ 
But Mr. Wells was no more willing to proceed without God— 
without some God—than were the millions of other essen- 
tially religious persons for whom the War meant spiritual 
devastation. Mr. Wells differed from those who, like his 
own Dodd in Boon, were resolved not to permit God back 
on any terms whatsover—Dodd, who had ‘‘ constituted him- 


1God the Invisible King, by H. G. Wells. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1917. 
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self a sort of alert customs officer of a materialistic age, 
saying suspiciously, ‘ Here, now, what’s this rapping under 
the table here? ’’’ . . . Dodd, who, as Boon used to declare, 
‘‘ looked under his bed for the Deity, and slept with a large 
revolver under his pillow for fear of a revelation.’’ For 
Mr. Wells, of course, is anything but a materialist; and he 
could not live without God. So, in Mr. Britling, we find him 
seeking, and finding, a measure of spiritual orientation. 
‘“ Religion,’’ Mr. Britling wrote to the parents of the dead 
German tutor of his own dead son, ‘‘ is the first thing and 
the last thing, and until a man has found God and been 
found by God, he begins at no beginning, he works to no 
end . . . Life falls into place only with God. God, who fights 
through men against Blind Force and Night and Non-Exist- 
ence; who is the end, who is the meaning. He is the only 
King . . . Of course I must write about him. I must tell 
all my world of him.’’ That was the genesis of Mr. Wells’ 
new book—his book about God: the story of his adventures 
in the spiritual heavens. 

For the false God whom he has dethroned, Mr. Wells 
has a fine and heartening detestation. This is, briefly, the 
God of the orthodox—the God whom the Bishop of Chelms- 
ford had in mind when he recently ascribed England’s difli- 
culties in the War to the impatience of Englishmen with 
long sermons, among other similar causes of offense. This 
phase of the God whom Mr. Wells repudiates is God the 
Avenger—the nursery-maid’s God, and the Rev. Mr. Sun- 
day’s: the God who has been made to poison the minds of 
generations of Christian children. He and his Hell were the 
nightmare of Mr. Wells’ childhood: ‘‘ I hated him while I - 
still believed in him, and who could help but hate? I thought 
of him as a fantastic monster, perpetually spying, perpetu- 
ally listening, perpetually waiting to condemn and to ‘ strike 
me dead’... When I was still only a child of thirteen, by 
the grace of the true God in me, I flung this Lie out of my 
mind, and for many years, until I came to see that God 
himself had done this thing for me, the name of God meant 
nothing to me but the hideous scar in my heart where a 
fearful demon had been.’’ Many sincere Christians would 
doubtless hasten to point out to Mr. Wells that this vengeful 
God is no longer the valid God of the modern Church. Then 
why (one can hear Mr. Wells retort) permit the modern 
Church—in the person, for example, of the Bishop of 
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Chelmsford—to preach him? And to that, obviously, there 
is no answer that does not reflect disastrously either upon 
God or the Bishop of Chelmsford. 

Mr. Wells candidly offers himself to our view as a mis- 
sionary ‘‘ who would gladly overthrow and smash some 
Polynesian divinity of shark’s teeth and painted wood and 
mother-of-pear].’’ To him such elaborations as: ‘‘ begotten 
of the Father before all worlds,’’ are no better than intel- 
lectual shark’s teeth and oyster shells. He would not 
wantonly shock and insult: but he is zealous to liberate, and 
he is admirably impatient with a reverence that stands 
between man and God. He would liberate men—and also the 
veritable God—from many snares and perverting disguises 
of sanctified superstition and delusive faith. For him, the 
false deity has many. forms: God ‘‘ the jealous and bicker- 
ing monopolist ’’ who will have ‘‘ none other gods but me ’’; 
that ‘‘ fantastic, unqualified danse a trois, the Trinity, which 
the wranglings and disputes of the worthies of Alexandria 
and Syria declared to be God ’’; the. Hebrew-Christian God 
of Nica, ‘‘ trailing with him a thousand misconceptions 
and bad associations ’’—that ‘‘ stuffed scarecrow of divin- 
ity,’’ that ‘‘ incoherent accumulation of antique theological 
notions ’’; the ‘‘ God of Magic,’’ a magnificent Fetish, serv- 
ing the ends of men in response to ‘‘ things that are supposed 
to be peculiarly influential with him, such as saying prayers 
and repeating gross praises of him, or reading in a blind, 
industrious way that strange miscellany of Jewish and early 
Christian literature, the Bible . . . or making the Sabbath 
dull and uncomfortable ’’—the God who, in return for these 
fetishistic propitiations, is supposed to interfere with the 
normal course of causation in their favor—the God who 
presents himself as ‘‘ a celestial log-roller,’’ remedying acci- 
dents, curing ailments, contriving unexpected gifts of 
medicine and money, averting bankruptcies, and otherwise 
‘‘ delighting his little clique of faithful souls with these 
bouquets and chocolate-boxes from the divinity ’’ (this con- 
ception of God may be disowned, Mr. Wells remarks, by 
The Hibbert Journal, but ‘‘ it is unblushingly advocated in 
the parish magazine ’’). Also among the false gods is the 
God who is called Providence, that solacing conception 
‘¢ which declares the apparent adequacy of cause and effect 
to be a sham ’’: the God who guides our feet—a ‘‘ sedulous 
governess restraining and correcting the wayward steps of 
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men ’’: the God ‘‘ who banks your aeroplane correctly and 
minds your innocent children for you if you leave them 
before an unguarded fire.’’ And there is the false God 
of the Quietists, who make religion an exquisite revery 
in which they dally amorously with the Most High—this 
God who is-‘‘ a spiritual troubadour wooing the hearts of 
men and women to no purpose.’’ Then there is the 
Children’s God, ‘‘a kind of senile uncle of the nursery 
who loves to hear it said, ‘ The children adore him.’ ”’ 
There is ‘‘ The Sexual God,’’ furious at any breach of the 
sexual tabus—the God who is invoked by those clergy of our 
day ‘‘ who play the part of the New Testament Pharisee 
with the utmost exactness and unconsciousness, unable to 
converse with a Magdalen—unless she were in a very high 
social position indeed—without a dramatic sense of con- 
descension.’’ Lastly, he deals with the figure that is bur- 
dened with ‘‘ the millstones of Syrian theology and an out- 
rageous mythology of incarnation and resurrection,’’ and 
the obstructive picture of the Good Shepherd ‘‘ thrusting 
itself before minds unaccustomed to the idea that they are 
lambs,’’ and ‘‘ the cross in the twilight that bars the way.’’ 

The obvious comment upon these vigorous denials and 
extirpations is, of course, that they are concerned with 
religious concepts that no longer have any meaning for 
those whose intellectual processes are worth a moment’s 
consideration. There must be many intelligences, no doubt, 
that can still regard with gravity the theological cretinism 
of the Bishop of Chelmsford; but they should not disturb 
Mr. Wells as much as they appear to. His destructive en- 
thusiasm has a little the air of a belated Ingersoll, and you 
find yourself harboring an increasing wonder as to why Mr. 
Wells shculd suppose that any of those who are likely to 
read him with understanding will need the support of such 
mid-Victorian leterodoxy. Almost the entire list of his 
false Gods have been disintegrating on the ash-heap for 
half a century, save as they still enjoy sanctuary in the bosom 
of the Bishop of Chelmsford and other ecclesiastical sur- 
vivals, and in the minds and souls of those pious primitives 
or bigots for whom religion is merely an inherited and 
unscrutinized tradition. Why expend so much energy upon 
what Mr. Wells himself adequately and simply calls ‘‘ the 
patent absurdities of the official creeds ’’? 

Nor is the favored God of Mr. Wells’ own devising—the 
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God whom he commends to us as authentic, acceptable, and 
satisfying—a particularly fresh invention. His conception 
was in the main anticipated, as he frankly and handsomely 
admits, by William James (his ‘‘ friend and master, that 
very great American ’’); and he indicates its remoter orig- 
ins. As elaborated by Mr. Wells, this God who has won his 
allegiance is the result of a convenient partition. He avows, 
first, ‘‘ complete Agnosticism ’’ in the matter of God the 
Creator. This is ‘‘ the Veiled Being ’’ who stands for the 
ultimate mysteries of the universe, and Mr. Wells declares 
that ‘‘ we do not know and perhaps cannot know in any 
comprehensible terms the relation of the Veiled Being to 
that living reality in our hearts who is . . . the true God.’’ 
This is a handy disposal; but it seems—in the words of 
Boswell concerning Dr. Johnson’s evasive answers to a 
puzzled enquirer about the future life—to ‘‘ leave the matter 
in obseurity.’’ At all events, Mr. Wells does not waste much 
time on his ‘‘ Veiled Being,’’ but leaves him, with a cheerful 
gesture of consignment, in the keeping of a delightfully 
heterogeneous company of disputatious theological wraiths 
comprising pre-Niceans, the Orphic cult, the Essenes, and 
Kant. For himself, he believes that ‘‘ the reality of religion 
deals wholly and exclusively with the God of the Heart.’’ 

This God of the Heart is a quasi-Bergsonian, quasi- 
Williamjamesian being whose distinguishing feature is that 
he is ‘‘ a finite God ’’ (the italics, justly deserved, are Mr. 
Wells’) : a God who is, like man, an agonist, who shares his 
struggles and his strivings. He is ‘‘a person,’’ and, 
like us, ‘‘ a being in conflict with the unknown and the 
limitless and the forces of death; who values much that we 
value and is against much that we are pitted against... . 
He is helped and gladdened by us. He hopes and attempts. 
(od is no abstraction nor trick of words, no Infinite. He 
is as real as a bayonet thrust or an embrace.’’ He is within 
time, but outside of space and matter. He shares our igno- 
rance of the Veiled Being. He is limited and impeded like 
ourselves. Nor is he to be identified with the Life Force, the 
Will to Be (which seems to point to a still further division 
of the Eternal Principle; whence it appears that Mr. Wells 
himself is not guiltless of the ancient Nicean hankering after 
Trinities). 

This, Mr. Wells asserts, is the Truth held by ‘‘ the 
renascent religion that is now taking shape ’’—this ‘‘ Chris- 
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tianity without theology that one finds now, a thing active 
and sufficient in many minds.’’ Modern religion, in his 
view, bases its knowledge of God and its account of God 
entirely upon experience. It has encountered God. ‘ It 
does not argue about God; it relates.’’ It is an enormous 
relief to Mr. Wells that he may think of God ‘‘ without being 
committed to think of either the Father, the Son, or the Holy 
Ghost, or of all of them at once.’’ He now goes about the 
world like one who was lonely and has found ‘‘ a huge friend- 
liness, a great brother and leader, who himself struggles in 
his great effort from strength to strength.”’ 

This notion of an immortal but finite God, a co-partner 
and fellow-struggler with man, a single spirit, a ‘‘ person ”’ 
(though not, as Mr. Wells rather naively insists, an anthro- 
pomorphic being), is an undeniably appealing, harmonizing, 
and persuasive conception. Its ultimate sentimentalism and 
shallowness are effectively concealed. It has everything to 
make it seem veritable to an imaginative realist like Mr. 
Wells; nor was William James, for all his sensitive intuition, 
just the kind of spiritual seer to perceive its inadequacies. It 
is not impossible that Mr. Wells, with his fascinating power 
over the minds of so many of us who rejoice in his intellectual 
disentanglement, his valor, his vision, and his savage sincer- 
ity, may thus succeed in commending religion to the more 
impetuous among those of his friends who constitute the 
budding liberals of our generation. This God will be seized 
upon by many of those whose disharmony with a more an- 
cient faith it will seem to resolve. For Mr. Wells has ren- 
dered an immense and incalculable service to those whom he 
once so happily called ‘‘ orthodox unbelievers.’’ He has be- 
queathed to those potentially religious moderns who revolt 
from established conceptions of God a rational, intelligi- 
ble substitute, as approachable as a recruiting officer, as 
modern, as workable, as a 1917 six-cylinder touring-car—a 
God that any intelligent liberal of today can possess without 
shame and exhibit without apology. 

This God who is only finite, who is neither omnipo- 
tent nor omniscient: who, though he fights superbly and 
unremittingly against evil, has never conquered it: who 
is the servant, not the master, of destiny, should com- 
mand a wide and continued vogue. The boundless poten- 
tialities of appeal in Mr. Wells’ conception are due to the 
fact that it provides a neat and comforting answer, satisfy- 
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ing to the enlightened rationalistic mind, of the apparent 
irreconcilabilities of conventional theology. Have you asked, 
in weary and tragical perplexity: How can one reconcile 
the impalement of a million men upon a million bayonets, 
the mutilation of a whole countryside of children and 
the befouling of numberless girls—how can one reconcile 
these things with the picture of a universe controlled by a 
benign and omnipotent God? To this hoary dilemma, Mr. 
Wells has the answer ready for you, as pat and as com- 
pletely satisfactory as you could wish. It is simplicity 
itself. Merely this: God is not omnipotent. He is not even 
as potent as the Kaiser, though his intentions are far more 
admirable: for though God is apparently unable to stop the 
War, the Kaiser could stop it in twenty-four hours if he 
chose. Again, this other immemorial conundrum has beset 
you: If God be omniscient—if the future, from now to 
Infinity, is unrolled before his sight like a brightly-lettered 
scroll—what then becomes of man’s Free Will? Ah, says Mr. 
Wells in effect, ‘‘ the matter is absurdly simple: God does 
not know the future, any more than we do. He is striving 
ardently, in co-operation with ourselves, that it may shape 
itself in harmony with the needs of universal well-being and 
justice; and, with our help—and the permission of the Ger- 
man General Staff—he may succeed.’’ There are, to be sure, 
disturbing afterthoughts involved in the acceptance of these 
solutions. For example, suppose we fail in our endeavors—- 
God and his partners, ourselves? Failure is always possible 
to a finite power. What guarantee can Mr. Wells’ God 
furnish us that, if we espouse him, he will be able to see us 
through? 

Mr. Wells has tried to give us an intelligible God, a God 
acceptable to human reason; and that is a hopeless endeavor. 
It has always failed. It always will fail. The orthodox God 
of the Western world, in his several aspects, has failed to 
survive for free spirits chiefly because, while he has been 
capable of yielding consolation and inviting aspiration, he 
has affronted the unhypnotized modern intelligence. Mr. 
Wells has fashioned an image of God that is not without 
plausibility for the intelligence and that radiates a comradely 
and human warmth. It is a touching and attractive concept: 
but it is easily exhaustible; it fails to satisfy the shrewder 
probings of the spirit. The fabrication of a God acceptable 
to the intelligence and inexhaustibly rewarding to the spirit 
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has been no easier for Mr. Wells than it was for the devisers 
of orthodox Western faiths (Mr. Wells’ notion of the prin- 
ciples of Buddhism, by the way, are on a par with the easy 
generalizations of popular Occidental interpreters of Kastern 
thought). M. Maeterlinck hinted at a part of the truth long 
ago when he observed quite simply that ‘‘ there are in man 
regions far more fertile and more profound than those of 
his reason or his intelligence.’’ Only an abandoned mystic 
may discourse with positiveness of God; and how often do 
abandoned mystics emerge in the speculative writing of 
today? 

Mr. Wells’ finite and co-operative God, singing ‘‘ On- 
ward Christian Soldiers!’’ to the accompaniment of a 
kind of transfigured Salvation Army band, offers a stir- 
ring and dramatic picture to the imagination—a height- 
ened composite (as it may seem to the less sympathetic) 
of Colonel Roosevelt, Charlemagne, Mr. Bryan, Siegfried, 
Billy Sunday and not a little of Mr. Wells himself. But it 
will hardly satisfy all minds. There are some who hold with 
the unplumbed saying of the Upanishads: ‘‘ For the Spirit of 
Man is Creator ’’; who believe that the God who is in the 
human heart—not limited and finite, but measureless in 
potency and fathomless in wisdom and benignity—is the God 
who dreamed the worlds into being, that he might mirror his 
spirit eternally in the souls of men, 

‘¢ Hivery imagination of man,’’ says a modern speculator 
more subtle than Mr. Wells, ‘‘ is the opening or the closing 
of a door to the divine world.’’ Mr. Wells has both closed 
and opened doors: he has closed one upon a theological 
chamber of musty horrors and discarded anachronisms; he 
has opened another upon a fresh and wide and veritable 
world, near to us and familiarly human and accessible, where 
there is air to breathe, and brave songs and heroic clamor- 
ings are in the winds. But this open place is after all a 
plain. Mr. Wells should have seen that in the distance the 
land rises and lifts into a mountain range. Upon those far 
heights, it is said by undaunted travelers, the day seems 
very still—there are no winds nor clamorings; and seen from 
there, they say, the earth and sky are of a strange and ter- 
rible beauty, and full of an indescribable light. 

LAWRENCE GILMAN. 
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THE MipptE YEARS. By KATHARINE TyNAN. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. 


One may have a gift for writing reminiscences, just as one may 
have a talent for writing novels, and this gift is more or less sep- 
arable from the materials one has to work with. A wide acquaint- 
ance without a genius for friendship, an ability to live deeply, and 
a practised art of self-expression, can be productive only of anec- 
dotes and lifeless facts. Quite an impressive list of names might 
be made up from the pages of Katharine Tynan’s book, The Middle 
Years. Among literary names the list would include Francis 
Thompson, the Meynells, Lionel Johnson, Sir J. M. Barrie, W. B. 
Yeats, William Sharp, Clement Shorter, Thomas Hardy, Rudyard 
Kipling, William Dean Howells, Marie Belloc Lowndes, May Sin- 
clair—an indefinite number. Names distinguished in other ways 
are not lacking: King Edward VII, Balfour, Parnell, George Wynd- 
ham, to name a few. Concerning the owners of these names some- 
times much, sometimes little is told, but all is worth telling—because 
it is told with sincerity and with feeling. In fact, this book of 
reminiscences is one of those which must not be thought of as in 
any degree depending for their interest upon the exploiting of 
reputations. It is valuable even for one who begins to read it 
without a particle of previous interest in the notables mentioned. 

A series of letters from W. B. Yeats forms one considerable sec- 
tion of the volume—letters familiar and discursive and amusing, 
which show the writer in a very favorable light and bespeak sym- 
pathy for his aims. Here and there a bit of self-criticism arrests 
one’s attention. In one of his letters Yeats wrote: ‘‘ I have noticed 
some things about my poetry I did not know before in the process 
of correction—for instance, that it is all a flight into fairyland from 
the real world and a summons to that flight. . . . That is not 
the poetry of insight and knowledge, but of longing and complaint— 
the ery of the heart against necessity. I hope some day to alter 
that and write poetry of insight and knowledge. . . .’’ When 
a writer says of himself exactly what a just critic would say of him 
he turns attention from his limitations to his achievements. In 
many of these letters Yeats reveals with frankness the secrets of 
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his interest in his work and exposes his opinions and feelings about 
matters grave and trifling; so that one is able to see him quite fully 
as he appeared to an intimate friend. 

For the most part the portraiture in the volume is much more 
casual; but the chapters, especially upon George Wyndham, John 
O’Mahoney and John O’Leary, are remarkable for the complete- 
ness and intimate reality of the impressions produced. Only a 
friend who is also a novelist and poet could write quite as Katharine 
Tynan has done in these instances. One has never known much, per- 
haps, of John O’Mahoney, and one may never expect to know more of 
him than the author has told in this book; yet this man will always 
remain in one’s memory a noble, gracious, and affording person- 
ality, like a character out of a favorite novel. 

Indeed, it is really as a novel, veraciously and graciously pictur- 
ing life, that one reads The Middle Years. The story is a true one, 
of course, but its spirit is more important than its facts. Even in 
the fuller portraits, what one thinks of is friendship and character, 
rather than the details of the picture. Every person named is 
made to seem more interesting in himself than anything that is told 
about him. The anecdotes, too, like those of good fiction, are not 
merely smart or informing, but of a memorable human quality. 
‘‘ Why didn’t you go to the curate? ’’ said an old priest some- 
what annoyed with a man who had aroused him late at night 
for a sick call. ‘‘ Well, your Reverence,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ you see 
‘tis the way this poor woman has a trifle of money and I thought 
I’d see yourself first.’’ ‘‘ Sit down there now,’’ said the priest, 
‘* till I get out the decanter, and you’ll have a glass, and then with 
the blessing of God, we’ll be going about our duty.’’ This tale of 
John O’Mahoney’s, told in no spirit of irreverence, surely, or of 
disrespect for the priesthood, is simply and delightfully human. 
The priests who figure in Katharine Tynan’s narrative, it may be 
remarked, are all understandingly and affectionately portrayed. So 
are the children. Priests and children, great men and small, people 
of the larger social world and ‘‘ Dickens persons,’’ all are described 
in The Middle Years with the same verity and engaging charm. 
The book conveys the atmosphere and views of a wide literary circle, 
and it brings one into the very spirit of the Celtic movement; but 
it is to be prized rather as a novel, for its human and literary 
value, than as a chronicle for its facts and opinions, or, as a book 
of personal opinions, for its brilliance. 





THE Forp. By Mary Austin. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1917. 
One would say that there is enough originality of a really valu- 


able kind in Mary Austin’s new novel to supply at least two uncom- 
monly interesting stories. Strength of imagination, surprising 
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beauty, and clearness of expression in particular passages, these are 
qualities that continually fascinate the reader of The Ford. And 
yet for some reason one feels that the novel as a whole might be 
more effective than it is. The sense of bigness throughout the story 
is so strong and seems so genuine that one is disappointed at not 
receiving in the end a more definite impression. 

The Ford is the story of how a young Californian came to man- 
hood and ‘‘ found himself.’’ Kenneth Brent is the son of a ranch- 
man in Tierra Longa—a man of rather superior parts and one who 
loves the land. Kenneth’s mother, an affectionate but temperamen- 
tally discontented woman, craves escape from what is to her a 
painfully narrow way of life. Oil is discovered at Summerfield, 
and Stephen Brent, discouraged by the certainty of drought, sells 
his ranch and invests his money in oil claims. There would have 
been no drought if the ranchers had resorted to irrigation, for there 
was plenty of water in the river, but the men of Tierra Longa were 
unable to get together, and they distrusted their ability to succeed 
without the co-operation of ‘‘ Old Man ”’ Rickart, the rich man of 
the region. Rickart is supposed to be interested in oil, and many 
of the ranchers follow his lead with a curious mixture of faith and 
suspicion. 

Throughout the story the reader is made to feel strongly, though 
in a manner not easy to define, the subtle, compelling effect of social 
conditions, traditions, and habits. On one side there are the ranchers 
ruled by ‘‘ the solitary, rural habit which admitted them to a com- 
munity of beguilement, but could not lift them to a community of 
enterprise.’’ On the other side there is the Old Man, with his large, 
selfish, necessary aims. And yet there is a fellow-feeling which 
tends to draw all together. The attitude of the Old Man toward 
the ranchers is half paternal; the feeling of the ranchers toward 
the Old Man is at bottom admiring and affectionate rather than 
hostile. And in the whole situation a vague community feeling is 
strangely mingled with strong individualism. 

The same influences are at work among the little group of 
persons in whose lives the reader is made to feel a close personal 
interest. The children whom one meets in the first chapter—Ken- 
neth Brent; his quiet, clever sister, Anne; Frank Rickart, the Old 
Man’s son; Virginia Burke, daughter of the Old Man’s overseer— 
are all quite obviously destined to be friends and lovers, yet each 
is governed by individual bias, strong and unchecked, and by an 
obscure class consciousness. Virginia, who could always make the 
others play her game, becomes eventually a labor agitator, histrionic, 
self-deceived, shallow, but very much alive and very alluring to the 
end. Anne develops into a business woman, so independent and 
so self-controlled that she is able completely to renounce her great 
love for Frank and yet to reveal it at a moment when just this 
sacrifice is needed to save her brother; womanly enough to do the 
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conventionally ‘‘ unwomanly ’’ thing; endowed with a feminine 
charm that wins the Old Man, and yet quite capable of beating 
him at his own game, Anne is the strongest and most attractive 
person in the story. She is, too, by many signs a person who could 
hardly have been produced in any other environment. Frank, 
precociously a man of the world, is as truly as the rest a product 
of those conflicting influences which are at work in the spirit of 
the time and place. Thoroughly the son of his father, he is, never- 
theless, loyal, chivalrous, inspired, with no little of that essential 
generosity and largeness of soul which makes itself felt continually 
throughout the somewhat sordid struggles and half-blind spiritual 
gropings that mark the progress of the story. As for Kenneth, his 
original motive is to buy back the old ranch—the one thing left that 
can restore some measure of happiness and self-confidence to his 
father, for Stephen Brent has been almost crushed by the death of 
his wife, for which he feels himself responsible, and by the failure 
of those plans for wealth into which he has, through his example, 
led his neighbors. Kenneth accordingly, without the least thought 
of revenge, enters the employment of Old Man Rickart in order to 
learn the game. But as he goes on he finds that he is in his very 
nature not a money-maker, but a man of the land and of the people. 
Discovering a plan of Rickart’s to divert the waters that might bring 
prosperity to Tierra Longa into the pipes of San Francisco, Kenneth 
resigns his position and sets out to thwart the Old Man, attempting 
to lead the people in a counter movement. The story of how he 
half failed and half succeeded, of how he found his true self in work 
and in love is a fine study in the ways of the soul and in the ways 
of life. 

Industrial conditions, business intrigue, social reactions, and the 
temperaments of individuals are all constantly involved among the 
motives of this remarkable tale, and all are treated with knowledge, 
with insight, and with feeling. It is one’s final impression, however, 
that the story as a whole fails to attain a quite sufficient unity and 
strength. It would seem, in the first place, that the author attempts 
rather too much in the way of weaving all the elements of experience 
together. There is rather too much interpretation, suggestion, 
description, feeling in each consecutive instant of the story. When 
life is thus presented, with too great an effort for truth, the effect 
may be unnatural or even distressing. And in the second place, it is 
not easy to feel the full force of that sense of bigness which pervades 
the story, because in the end this remains quite indefinite. What 
is the underlying spirit of the novel? This would be an irrelevant 
question, of course, if the story were merely a dispassionate picture 
of life. But the very force of the impression which the story does, 
after all, produce prevents one from so regarding it. The reader 
is roused as by an impassioned plea; he is stimulated to the point 
of being ready to change his whole outlook upon life, and yet in the 
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end he cannot tell whether the thing that has so impressed him is 
Providence or the brute forces of life or the spirit of California. 

But if The Ford fails to be completely satisfying the dissatisfac- 
tion that it arouses is realiy a tribute to its power, and one must 
marvel at the degree of success which Mrs. Austin has attained in 
treating a broad and complex theme both comprehensively and 
minutely, both psychologically and epically. 


My Reminiscences. By RaBINDRANATH Tagore. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1917. 


If one has been somewhat baffled by the poetry of Tagore, un- 
able to share fully in the rather widespread enthusiasm for it as for 
a kind of revelation, one will not be greatly helped by the poet’s 
recently published volume of reminiscences. Tagore’s poetry has 
to be taken simply, naturally, without too much search for recon- 
dite meanings. The like is true of his short stories—fascinating in 
their varied charm, but unprofitabie as subjects of analysis. And 
the reminiscences are in this respect upon a par with the author’s 
stories and poetry. 

Certain elements of poetic temperament and experience are, 
indeed, clearly discernible in these autobiographic chapters. One 
notes, for example, that in Tagore, the preservation of the child 
mind into mature life is a phenomenon more nearly complete and 
less obstructed than is usual even in men of poetic genius. One is 
impressed, too, by the fact that a longing for freedom and a curiosity 
about the mysteries that lie back of ordinary bounds, the bounds of 
the immediate environment or the bounds of reality, developed very 
early in his life and continued to be strong. ‘‘ How intimately did 
the life of the world throb for us in those days!’’ he writes. ‘‘ Earth, 
water, foliage, and sky, they all spoke to us and would not be dis- 
regarded. How often were we struck by the poignant regret that 
we could only see the upper story of the earth and knew nothing of 
its inner story.’’ The same sense of wonder is expressed in passage 
after passage. The restrictions that were indispensable in the 
bringing-up of a high-caste Bengali boy, stimulated this curiosity 
and set up a reaction toward freedom of thought. As a child, Tagore 
was physically much confined. In his youth the lack of opportunity 
for action led him with others to seek excitement in a harmless 
but very mysterious and fervent political association—the object 
of which was really to let loose the imagination and emotion of its 
members. Of this experience Tagore remarks: ‘‘ There can be no 
doubt that closing up all outlets and barring all openings to a faculty 
so deep-seated in the nature of man, and moreover so prized by him, 
creates an unnatural condition favorable to degenerate activity.’’ 
One may gather in such accounts some notion of how the author’s 
conception of poetry, and of a wider life for his countrymen, was 
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determined. Yet on the whole Tagore makes little attempt to trace 
the growth of his ideas or to philosophize about his experience. 
His reminiscences are mainly a series of glowing memory-pictures. 

But if the book is not very illuminating to a critic, it is perhaps 
for the majority of persons the most surely rewarding of Tagore’s 
books, and it is capable of casting a spell upon the imagination 
even of those who care little for the author’s poetry. The 
Reminiscences are rich in admirably clear and intimately appealing 
sketches of character: the poet’s own family, his teachers, his 
acquaintances, are drawn with familiar and playful touches, with 
shrewdness, and above all with affectionate insight. Moreover, few 
narratives about a foreign country are more successful than this one 
in making one feel at home in its setting—though it would be 
difficult to construct from the pages of the Reminiscences an item- 
ized description of any particular place. Impressions of the out- 
ward scene and of the social atmosphere are conveyed with little 
appearance of effort and in few and simple words. Without formal- 
ity, imaginative experiences and homely bits of family life are 
mingled in the narrative—all unified by the writer’s absorbing 
interest in life. One passes from a jumble of boyish doings and 
thoughts—irresistibly appealing in its way—to a perfect episode 
like the simply told account of young Tagore’s journey to the 
Himalayas with his father. The whole narrative is marked not 
only by poetic qualities but by a spirit of kindness, gayety, and 
humor, the adequate expression of which in literature is as rare as 
are successful flights of fancy. 





War Appresses. By Henry Cazor Lopez. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. 


Eloquence in the older sense of the word we hardly expect in 
public speeches nowadays, and perhaps if it were dealt out to us 
in as full a measure as that in which Patrick Henry or Daniel 
Webster gave it to their hearers we should not care greatly for it. 
The rhetoric of oratory, moreover, is in general less suited to the 
discussion of perplexing and difficult subjects than the more con- 
cise and matter-of-fact style of discourses intended for print; and 
still further, in the case of such questions as those concerning the 
relations of our country with Mexico and with Germany the main 
lines of thought are certain to have been quite fully and intelli- 
gently developed in newspapers and periodicals before a collection 
of printed addresses can reach its public. 

There is, however, a form of eloquence which is not affected by 
a general lack of taste for oratory, or by the limitations of oral as 
compared with written discourse. There is a kind of luminous 
simplicity and earnestness in the statement of plain truths and 
sound ideals that hardly ever fails of its effect. This kind of elo- 
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quence is possessed in no small degree by Senator Lodge. The 
major speeches in his book of war addresses contain many patri- 
otic utterances that are memorable for their clearness and dignity. 
Among such may be reckoned the following sentence from Senator 
Lodge’s speech on National Defence: ‘‘ In this question 

lies a test of democracy, whether it is worthy to live, whether it has 
the foresight, the self control, the spirit of unity, which will lead it 
to take those precautions which it must take if it is to survive at 
all in a world so uncertain and so perilous as this.’’ Beside this 
may be set the Senator’s protest against any surrender or impair- 
ment of the rights of Americans to travel, or ship goods, upon a 
belligerent merchantman. ‘‘ Such abandonment,’’ declared Mr. 
Lodge in a speech delivered in July, 1916, ‘‘ could only rest upon 
the ground that the rights of neutrals, the rules which for centuries 
have been agreed upon by all nations for the protection of innocent 
lives upon vessels captured in war, must be thrown aside and dis- 
carded in order that a new instrument of maritime destruction shall 
not be impeded in its work of death and murder.’’ There is an 
almost Demosthenic clearness and force, also, in Senator Lodge’s 
summing up of his doctrine concerning ‘‘ peace without victory ’’— 
‘‘ The peace which lasts is the peace which rests upon justice and 
righteousness, and if it is a just and righteous peace it makes no 
difference whether it is based on the compromises and concessions 
of treaties or upon victories in the field.’’ 

Several of the shorter speeches contained in the volume are non- 
political addresses delivered on formal occasions. They are charac- 
terized by grace and suavity and often by wit. Certainly such a 
‘phrase as ‘‘ the heavy hand of improvement,’’ which is illustrative 
of a certain refreshing quality in Mr. Lodge’s style, is not met 
with too often in any kind of writing. The more contreversial parts 
of the political speeches, too, will delight any not too unsympa- 
thetic reader who appreciates caustic criticism, subtle sarcasm, and 
argumentative skill. 


Letters AND Diary oF ALAN SEEGER. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1917. 


The letters and diaries of almost any soldier who has fought 
on the right side in the present war possess a poignant interest for 
us today. We are glad to read even the most abbreviated accounts 
of personal experience under fire, and to learn the somewhat prosaic 
details of the soldier’s everyday life. But the personal records left 
by Alan Seeger, the young American poet who enlisted in the French 
Foreign Legion in September, 1914, and was killed at the taking of 
Belloy en Santerre, June 29, 1916, have a higher than ordinary 
value. We have and shall have many stories of exciting adventures 
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and brave deeds; but we shall not have many expressions of personal 
feeling and belief so genuine and clear as this. 

How does the soul of the highly cultivated, highly sensitive 
modern man react to the horrors of the present conflict? How 
do the creeds of romance and poetry wear under the test of the 
grimmest experiences? What is the outlook of a poet from the 
trenches? These are perhaps the most interesting questions that 
could -be asked of one who had been tried by the ordeal of battle, 
but they are questions that few men could answer—not because most 
men are stolid, but because few are expressive. 

In the modern chivalry which was Alan Seeger’s—as it is, less 
explicitly, that of many young men today—there was a remarkable 
mingling of steady conscience and loyalty with a thirst for experi- 
ence. ‘‘ My interest in life,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ was passion; my object, 
to experience it in all rare and refined, in all intense and violent, 
forms. The war having broken out, then, it was natural that I 
should have staked my life on learning what it alone could teach 
me. How could I have let millions of other men know an emotion 
that I remained ignorant of? ’’ As a lonely sentry, facing the silent 
and uncertain lines of the enemy’s trenches at night, he thought of 
the war as a sort of cosmic conflict to which ethical motives seemed 
irrelevant. ‘‘ Peoples war because strife is the law of nature and 
force the ultimate arbitrament among humanity no less than in 
the rest of the universe.’’ The soldier feels that he is ‘‘ taking part 
in the largest movement the planet allows him ’’ and this is suffi- 
cient. As for death, it simply means that the vitality of the body 
is ‘‘ dispersed into the universe to enter into new combinations in 
that eternal conservation of energy which is the scientist’s faith 
and that imperishability of anything that is beautiful in the human 
personality which is the poet’s.’’ 

Whatever may be thought of all this as a satisfactory philosophy, 
there is no doubt that Alan Seeger’s brave skepticism and brave 
faith, his eagerness for large experience, together with an almost 
Puritanical devotion to duty, served him well. In the writings that 
he left, there is not a word of weak complaint, or regret, or gloom. 
His sensitiveness, his complexity, his speculative mind, did not 
unman him; rather they enabled him to feel more deeply and to 
act with greater energy and enthusiasm. Interspersed with inci- 
dents of life in the trenches or behind the lines occur serene bits 
- of description like this: ‘‘ Summer has come here almost without 
any spring at all. The valley is very beautiful, all the orchards in 
bloom. Up in the woods the birds sing all day and I love to listen 
to the cuckoos, particularly in the early dawn at the outpost.’’ 
Throughout the record there is manifest a grace of mind and char- 
acter that is both touching in its appeal and prohibitive of false 
sentiment. Sad as it is, the book is inspiriting. 








OUR WAR WITH GERMANY 
Ill 
(May 18—June 16) 


THE period of about four weeks covered by this review of Ameri- 
can participation in the ‘‘ War of 1917 ’’—as it has been named 
officially by our Government—opened with the approval by the 
President of ‘‘ Public—No. 12—65th Congress,’’ the so-called 
‘* Draft Act ’’ authorizing the President to raise by ‘‘ selective 
draft ’’ the forces necessary to supplement the Regular Army and 
the National Guard in battle against the Germans. It was on May 
18 that Mr. Wilson signed the draft bill. Immediately he issued 
his proclamation notifying the country of the new law, and calling 
attention, in memorable phrase, to the fact that ‘‘it is not an army 
that we must shape and train for war; it is a nation.”’ 

That proclamation fixed June 5 as the day for the registration, 
under the new law, of all young men who had passed their twenty- 
first birthday but had not yet attained their thirty-first birthday, the 
day, to quote the President again, ‘‘ upon which all shall present 
themselves for assignment to their tasks.’’ 

This act contained a provision authorizing the President to raise 
four divisions of infantry by voluntary enlistment. This provision 
was designed to warrant the acceptance by the President of the 
services of former-President Theodore Roosevelt, who had offered to 
raise one or more divisions of men exempt under the terms of the 
draft, for immediate service. Upon issuing his formal proclamation 
the President issued also a statement announcing that ‘‘ at any 
rate at the present stage of the war ’’ he would not avail himself of 
this authority. Coincidentally announcement was made at the War 
Department that it had been determined to send an expeditionary 
force of about one division of regular troops to France as early as 
practicable, under command of Major-General John J. Pershing. 

The ‘‘ Roosevelt division ’’ had been the subject of much con- 
troversy. Its leader issued a statement announcing the disband- 
ment of the men who had enrolled with him, and urging all who 
could find other means of rendering service to their country to do so. 

The four weeks following the signing of the draft bill witnessed 
a threefold development of American war activities. First there 
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has been actual military and naval participation. American men 
and American warships have arrived in the theatre of action. At 
least one destroyer flotilla has been taking part along with British 
ships in the hunt for German submarines. Other naval vessels 
have arrived in French waters, and an American squadron has 
been reported in South American waters. Various medical units 
have reached France preparatory to active service. General Pershing 
himself, with his staff, has reached Europe and been received with 
great enthusiasm and cordiality in both England and France. 
They are already at work in France making preparations for the 
arrival of the men of the division. The enlistment of engineer and 
other special troops for early service in France is proceeding, and 
vigorous efforts are making to secure early service of considerable 
numbers of medical officers. 

Second, there has been methodical, steady and patient organiza- 
tion, proceeding in a regular, orderly manner, without the hysteria 
too often displayed by Americans under somewhat similar circum- 
stances, and with materially less evidence of confusion, blunder 
and useless delay. 

Third, much effort has been expended in Congress, and some 
accomplishment achieved, in the way of equipping the Administra- 
tion with further emergency war powers. The measures upon 
which complete agreement by both Senate and House was reached 
were not numerous, but some of their provisions were of extreme 
importance. 

The censorship voluntarily imposed upon themselves by the 
newspapers and other publications of the country finds its counter- 
part in the conduct of the people generally. The conspicuous fea- 
ture of the month is the willingness of the American people to 
support strong handling of war problems without asking delicate 
questions and insisting upon full though embarrassing replies. A 
striking illustration of the effectiveness of this voluntary censor- 
ship, and of this popular self-restraint, was the return to France 
of Marshal Joffre and M. Viviani, which was not published or 
even hinted at publicly here until their safe arrival in Paris was 
announced there. Another was the departure of General Pershing 
and his staff, unmentioned until they were safe in England. An- 
other was the similarly-treated return home of Mr. Balfour and 
other members of the British mission. Another was the case of the 
destroyers. In all these cases first public announcement came from 
Europe, at the close instead of at the beginning of the incidents. 
Troop trains passing through American villages these days are 
greeted and cheered by citizens who understand the serious import 
of it all and who ask no questions of who they are, whence they came 
or where they go. 

The first phase of organization work under the draft bill cul- 
minated on June 5 in the registration of approximately nine and a 
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half millions of young men for possible service in some military 
unit. Elaborate plans for this registration, covering the entire 
country, had been made in the office of the Provost Marshal General 
of the army at Washington. As the preparations for registration 
progressed, there was much talk of active opposition from one 
element or another of the people. Pacifists, anarchists, socialists, 
pro-Germans and those too lazy or too timid to fight, acted in har- 
mony if not in alliance, to oppose the draft, the registration and the 
war, and made so much talk that it was easy to believe that some- 
thing serious might be attempted on registration day. 

The Government prepared carefully to meet any development 
such opposition might inspire, but the experiences of registration 
day proved that there was no general organized opposition, and 
that most of the preliminary threatening was only ‘‘ the sound of 
the wind and the voice of the crane.’’ A few arrests were made for 
refusal to register, the defendants constituting a collection of 
cowards, congenital slackers and professional objectors. In a few 
cases trial has been held and conviction followed by severe sen- 
tence. The settled policy of the Government has been leniency— 
where dangerous motive for delinquency was not shown—belated 
registration being still permitted under careful restriction, and 
after satisfactory sworn explanation. But the display of disloyal 
or treasorable spirit has been sharply and severely punished. 

Preliminary estimates by the Census Bureau were that a total 
of 10,298,000 registrations might be expected. Early reports indi- 
cated that this expectation had been exceeded. But official returns 
showed that some States had fallen from twenty to nearly fifty per 
cent below the Census Bureau figures. Other States exceeded the 
estimates. Returns from adjoining States sometimes varied widely. 
Missouri, for instance, registered only 71.6 per cent of her estimate, 
while Illinois returned 104.7 per cent. 

After the registration it was realized that the census estimate 
had not taken account of the men already in service in the Regular 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, National Guard and other affiliated 
organizations, who were not required to register. Deduction of 
~ some 600,000 should have been made from the estimate on this 
account, with further allowance for the cessation of immigration 
during the last three years. However, figures from the States which 
have reported up to the time of this writing show an average regis- 
tration in them of more than 92 per cent of the census estimate. 

Announcement was made by the Provost Marshal General that 
plans were practically complete for the appointment of exemption 
boards to act upon the claims for exemption put forward by a 
considerable percentage of those registering. Two broad classes of 
exemption are recognized, agricultural and industrial, it being the 
purpose of the Government not merely to organize an army but also 
to equip and feed it after it has been formed, as well as to continue 
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in as large measure as possible the steady flow of food and other war 
supplies to our allies. 

The Provost Marshal General is also practically ready to begin 
designation of registered men for selection for the first contingent 
of the new army. The law provides that the new army shall be 
raised in units of 500,000 men. It also provides for the draft of 
recruit training units. The War Department has announced that 
these units will be organized on the basis of one battalion for every 
four of the army, and at the same time, so that the first draft will 
take 625,000 men. 

Meantime werk proceeded steadily at the various camps where 
selected young men are in training to be made officers of the new 
army. The supply corps of the army labored at top speed to 
procure adequate equipment, and to provide suitable cantonments 
for the training of the new army when it has been drafted. Many 
measures of genuine preparedness, although belatedly undertaken, 
have been driven forward, and the purpose has been emphasized 
to prepare the way first before calling masses of men together. 
There is evident intention not to repeat many of the glaring mis- 
takes of the spring of 1898. The War Department announced its 
intention not to select the men for the new forces until about Septein- 
ber 1. That would give time for completion of the equipment and 
training camps necessary for their organization and training, and 
also for completion of the course of training for the young men 
now preparing to become officers of the line in the new organiza- 
tion. The War Department announced, on June 8, that a second 
series of training camps for officers would be held from August 
27 to November 26, preparing the way for the draft of the second 
contingent of 625,000 men. 

Throughout the period covered by this review a great nation- 
wide campaign has been carried on under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the successful flotation of the Liberty 
Loan of 1917, in which two billion dollars of 314 per cent govern- 
ment war bonds are offered for public subscription. The subscrip- 
tion books closed at three o’clock on the afternoon of June 15, but 
before that time it was evident that the loan was a huge success. 
The total subscriptions announced as this goes to press reach 
almost three billions, an over-subscription of nearly 50 per cent. 
The enormous over-subscription is the more remarkable from the 
fact that the loan carries only 314 per cent interest, whereas, 
especially since the influence of war prosperity began to be felt in 
the United States, investment carrying a materially higher return 
has been easy. The Liberty Loan called to the patriotism of the 
country, and the response is a final and crushing answer to the pro- 
German sneer that the war is ‘‘ not popular ’’ and that there ‘‘ is no 


enthusiasm for it.’’ 
The Liberty Loan campaign was carried on not only by an or- 
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ganization which embraced practically every banking agency in 
the country, but was participated in also by thousands of corpora- 
tions, partnerships and business firms, as well as individuals every- 
where. Wealthy men and powerful financial institutions responded 
with single subscriptions that in numerous cases meant the invest- 
ment of many millions by individuals. Great industrial concerns 
subscribed freely on behalf of their employes, to whom they gave 
the privilege of taking bonds on the installment plan. Banks gener- 
ally offered the same facilities to the public, and in this way the 
humblest citizens were enabled to contribute their share toward 
the memorable success. The few Rockefellers, Morgans and other 
immensely wealthy men subscribed in multiple millions, but many 
thousands of laborers, clerks, housemaids and other honest citizens 
in the lesser walks of life matched this millionaire patriotism with 
subscriptions of their hard earned and hard saved fifties and 
hundreds. 

While all this important work was going on under powers al- 
ready conferred upon the Government by Congress, the national 
legislature labored on a series of measures containing additional 
grants of power, many of them of such magnitude and scope that 
simple mention of them in previous years would have been sufficient 
to call down an overwhelming flood of opposition. But the Con- 
gressional response to the Administration demand for war powers 
has been one, if not the chief, of the marvels of American partici- 
pation in the War of 1917. 

When this review month opened there were pending in Con- 
gress two bills which together were designed to give the Govern- 
ment complete power over the whole food problem, in all its phases, 
production, distribution and consumption. Also there was pend- 
ing a measure appropriating more than three billion dollars for war 
expenditures, in which there was included a provision of $500,000,- 
000 for purchase and construction of ships, with an authoriza- 
tion of $250,000,000 additional for the same purpose. Another 
pending bill imposed taxes by which the House, that framed it, 
expected to raise $1,800,000,000 annually to meet part of the ex- 
penses of the war. 

Probably the most celebrated of all the measures pending at the 
opening of this review month was the so-called ‘‘ Espionage Bill,’’ 
which included the provision ardently desired by the Administra- 
tion for the establishment of a government censorship on news- 
papers and other publications as well as another provision urgently 
demanded by the Administration empowering the Government to 
exercise complete control over all exports from this country during 
the war. The Administration ‘‘ Enemy Trading Act,’’ and ‘* Pri- 
ority Bill ’’ were in course of preparation. They were completed, 
duly introduced, favorably reported from their respective com- 
mittees, and one of them, the Priority Bill, after receiving much 
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wordy attention in the Senate, was passed by that body on June 16. 

But two of the more important of these measures reached the 
final Congressional stage during the review month. Both have been 
signed by the President as this was written. They were the Urgent 
Appropriation and Espionage bills. The Appropriation bill had been 
held up at almost the last moment because some alert genius had dis- 
covered within it a provision for the purchase of a naval training site 
at a price which naturally suggested a gouge of the Government. Many 
such provisions in river and harbor, or public building bills escape 
unfriendly notice or comment, but this one consumed days in the 
Senate and House, sent the bill back to conference, finally invoked 
the special aid of the President, and went through at last revised 
so as specifically to put the whole responsibility for whatever ex- 
penditure is made upon the President. If that does not make him 
supremely solicitous about items in the pending River and Harbor 
bill it would be interesting to know what would. 

Earnest endeavor on the part of the Administration was unable 
to overcome Congressional opposition to the proposed press cen- 
sorship provision of the Espionage bill. In striking contrast, there 
was almost no consideration of the chapter giving the President 
power under which he might, if so disposed, throttle the foreign 
trade of the United States. The like of it has not been heard of 
in American legislation since the presidency of Thomas Jefferson, 
and the experience of that time has been forgotten for three genera- 
tions. 

The proposed censorship evoked the vigorous personal support of 
the President. He urged it in letters to Congressmen, and in a 
special conference with Congressional leaders. Compromise offers 
were made, providing for jury trial, without avail. Amazing and 
startling publicity work was indulged in on behalf of the Admin- 
istration for this provision, with tales of spy work and the trans- 
mission of information to the enemy, all without the desired effect. 
The bill went through Congress without an avowed censorship pro- 
vision. But when the conference report was finally agreed on, on 
June 12, it contained, in Subsection b of Section 2 of Title 1, a 
provision that whoever, in time of war, ‘‘with intent that the same 
shall be communicated to the enemy, shall collect, record, publish 
or communicate, or attempt to elicit any information with respect 
to the movement, numbers, description, condition or disposition of 
any of the armed forces, ships, aircraft or war materials of the 
United States, or with respect to the plans or conduct, or supposed 
plans or conduct of any naval or military operations, or with respect 
to any works or measures undertaken for or connected with, or 
intended for the fortification or defense of any place, or any other 
information relating to the public defense, which might be useful 
to the enemy, shall be punished by death or by imprisonment for 
not more than thirty years.’’ 
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Of course newspaper publication of war news is not made ‘‘with 
intent that the same shall be communicated to the enemy’’ but it 
is bound to make such communication possible. Much depends upon 
the official construction and application of that provision. 

The Department of Commerce, which will administer the power 
to control exports, has let it be known that that Administration will 
have steadily in mind the prevention of food or other supplies reach- 
ing the enemy; the conservation of supplies needed in the United 
States; and the conservation of ocean tonnage, by the consolidation 
or prevention of certain shipments. The control will be exercised 
through a system of licenses and will largely if not wholly supplant 
the control hitherto exercised by the British. 

Besides these measures Administration concern is felt chiefly 
for the two food bills, the Priority bill and the Enemy Trading 
bill. The first food bill—to stimulate production—passed the House 
on May 28, and the Senate on June 2. The action of the Senate, and 
its request for a conference, were dully reported to the House, but 
a feeling developed there that the two food measures should be 
considered practically together, and so the conference was not 
ordered until June 12. 

Draft of the second food bill was completed during the first week 
in June. It is designed to secure government control of food distribu- 
tion, and the President has announced that it will be administered 
through an agency specially created at the head of which he will 
appoint Herbert C. Hoover, the young American who has made 
himself world famous as head of the American Commission for 
Belgian Relief. This bill has encountered much epposition because of 
vast powers it proposes to give the food controller. President Wil- 
son, Mr. Houston, the Secretary of Agriculture, numerous other 
Administration officials and Mr. Hoover, have all exerted themselves 
to secure early action, declaring that it is absolutely essential that 
it shall become law by July 1. But there is no assurance that it will 
be passed by that date. Meantime the harvesting of the new crop 
has begun, and the Government complains that it is without power 
to prevent wasteful use of or speculation in the new supply of food 
grains. 

The War Revenue bill passed the House on May 23, after a pro- 
posal to tax cotton $2.50 a bale had been violently rejected by the 
solid South. The Senate Finance Committee has devoted much 
time to amending the House provisions, thereby provoking mutter- 
ings of resentment from the south end of the Capitol. The Senate 
revision of the Tax bill has been accompanied by a great flood of 
prohibition proposals. They have taken almost every conceivable 
legislative form, ranging all the way up to constitutional amend- 
ment resolutions providing for absolute prohibition. About half 
the Senators have tried their hand at framing prohibition bills to 
be submitted as amendments to the Tax bill. Many of them forbid 
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the use of grain as distillers’ material. One scheme, which seems 
to have material support, proposes a prohibitive tax on grain used 
for distillation of liquors, such as $20 a bushel. 

The controversy over the building program of the Shipping 
Board’s Emergency Corporation, which has smouldered ever since 
it became known that General Goethals, head of the corporation, did 
not think much of the indiscriminate enthusiasm for wooden ships, 
reached an acute stage on June 7. In a speech at New York, before 
the Iron and Steel Institute, on May 26, General Goethals expressed 
his disbelief in the optimistic talk of some of the wooden ship advo- 
cates, and remarked that his observation of boards had taught him 
that they were ‘‘usually long, narrow and wooden.’’ Chairman 
Denman, of the Shipping Board, responded in a public statement on 
May 28, and it was then announced that the controversy was settled. 
Mr. Denman did not contend that wooden construction was as good 
as steel, but did assert that it was possible by using wooden con- 
struction as well as steel, to secure an additional number of ships 
promptly. 

On June 7 Messrs Clark and Eustis, the two engineers of the 
Corporation who were the original proponents of wooden construc- 
tion, made public statements sharply criticizing General Goethals. 
Next day General Goethals publicly dismissed them both from the 
service of the Emergency Corporation. Later there were symptoms 
of a public renewal of the row, and it seems clear that it is impos- 
sible to harmonize the conflicting views, both of which are very 
strongly held. 

The close of the review month is marked by the arrival of the 
American missions in Russia. Mr. Stevens, with his railroad engi- 
neers, after proceeding slowly across from Siberia, inspecting the 
road and making suggestions for reorganization as he went; and 
Mr. Root, with the diplomatic mission, reached Petrograd on June 
13 and were enthusiastically received. Before his arrival there the 
State Department at Washington made public the note from Presi- 
dent Wilson which Mr. Root was to deliver to the Russian Govern- 
ment. With his usual felicity of expression, Mr. Wilson set forth 
the purposes of the American Government in entering the war, and 
stated the case of the Allies so strongly and clearly that both Eng- 
land and Italy have already announced their adoption of the note 
as their own statement of their own cases. 

One statement of this note is especially remarkable. In a single 
phrase Mr. Wilson destroyed for all time the German plea for a 
peace on the basis of the status quo ante. ‘‘It was the status quo 
ante,’’ wrote the President, ‘‘out of which this iniquitous war issued 
forth.”’ 


(This record is as of June 16 and is to be continued. ) 
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COLONEL WATTERSON’S VIEWS 
From the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


THE Courier-Journal need make no apology for the reproduction of 
some pregnant observations of Colonel George Harvey which are taken 
from the June issue of the NortH American Review, of which he is 
the Editor. 

They throw an illuminating flare upon the actual situation. One may 
regard them if he likes as an appeal for the President and the powers 
that be at Washington; but they embody very much more than this. The 
emanations of a mind more intimately advised of the inner sides of English 
and French affairs than any other connected with the press of the country, 
they bring to the task of estimating contemporary men and events, the 
earnest patriotism, robust common sense and singular lucidity of state- 
ment, which distinguish all their author’s contributions to current discussion. 
Whether we agree with Colonel Harvey or not, we must respect his extraor- 
dinary prescience and broad, firm grasp. 

Woodrow Wilson has yet to make a second to Abraham Lincoln. He 
derives an advantage, rather than a disadvantage, from the circumstance 
that he comes after. Recalling the injustice done to Lincoln, considerate 
people shrink from visiting the like upon Wilson. 

One story is good till another is told. Lincoln came to the head of 
the State distrusted because of his backwoods education—not to claim too 
much for that—and his unconventional and, as appeared to many, his 
uncouth exterior. Wilson came to the head of the State distrusted—where 
questioned at all—because of unusual intellectual accomplishments. No one 
can deny that he is an exceeding clever man—a very scholar in affairs—a 
gentleman born and bred, who, for example, would not fail deeply to 
impress such statesmen as Balfour and Viviani. Captivating in society 
when he cares to be, he is overfacile with his pen and tongue, equal to the 
highest flights of eloquence, which sometimes nevertheless quite run away 
with him. 

In the matter of expression the close critic might say that thus far, 
along with much of the Lincoln felicity and reach, there is a certain absence 
of the Lincoln wisdom and weight. All may arrive in time. But the 
President would be more than human if the dizzy heights to which fate has 
carried him and the adulation to which he is hourly exposed did not more 
or less affect him. With some men such an experience as his depresses, 
whilst with others it exalts. The wary, firm, triumphant leader steers 
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between the two and finds the level, as Lincoln did, inspired of God and 
chosen of destiny, realizing from the first that justice and truth are the 
bases of beneficent, even of successful, statesmanship. 

There is every reason to believe that Woodrow Wilson has been chosen 
of destiny. God forbid that he be subjected to the harrassment which 
pursued Abraham Lincoln. The country must and will shut its eyes and 
take most things coming from the White House for granted. Yet in these 
initials of war, before we have come to close quarters, reassurance seems 
requisite, and the President cannot err if as far as may be he takes the 
people into his confidence. There must not be a double shufile, real or 
apparent anywhere, if he can help it. With this qualification we commend 
the admirable observations of the very able, far-seeing Editor of the NortH 
AmeErIcAN REviEw to general approbation. 

It was George Harvey who more than ten years ago discovered—or 
thought he discovered—great, unusually great, qualities in the young Head 
of the University of Princeton, and, although there came a period of 
obscuration not wholly Harvey’s fault, it is creditable alike to the President 
and the Editor that the Editor can see in the President the fulfillment 
of his early forecast. : 

Destiny came along and made good. There is never any gainsaying of 
her decrees. Whether Woodrow Wilson has been but the child of fate, 
doing as he was bidden by events, or whether he saw all that was and 
foresaw all that would be, and chose the psychological moment for each 
decision, he finally struck when the iron was hot, struck bravely, sublimely, 
and then and there made himself intellectually and morally the foremost man 
of all the world. 

No man living has his power for good. That he will prove equal to it 
we do not allow ourselves to doubt. We need not liken him to Washington 
or Lincoln. He resembles neither. Yet his opportunity is as great as was 
the opportunity of either Washington or Lincoln. It is with God to say 
how it shall end. But we can conceive only a triumph for him and our 
country—for him and the nations whose leader he has become—for him 
and that glorious principle, for which Washington and Lincoln successfully 
contended, and which he, Wilson, has made his own! 


“FAIR PLAY” AND “WHOLE TRUTH” 
From the Boston Evening Transcript. 


One night not long ago a vessel of the United States Navy sailed under 
sealed orders from an Atlantic port. A considerable number of the crew 
were “ blue-jackets ” in name only, for they wore the same civilian clothes, 
the same shoes, and the same hats which they had on when they patriotically 
responded to the call of the colors and voluntarily enlisted in the Navy days 
or weeks ago. There were others in the crew who had not been paid for six 
weeks or more, and in that time they were therefore dependent for pocket- 
money either upon loans from their comrades or remittances from home. 
Some of them had enlisted with the expectation and upon the promise that 
their pay would be certain and regular; they had counted upon being 
able to save enough each month to send something home for the support 
of those they left behind. All who buy Liberty Bonds during the two and 
one-half days that remain will help to put a stop to such shortcomings. 
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For the information of the Secretary of the Navy, these facts have not 
been furnished by a “spy” or a “traitor.” They are ascertainable by any 
loyal citizen who takes the trouble to go after them. We can see no 
patriotic purpose that will be served by their suppression. On the con- 
trary, experience proves that publicity is a quick aid to alleviation in such 
instances. For example: when our first destroyers arrived on the other 
side, official assurance was given that their crews were made up exclusively 
of picked men. The truth was their crews contained many raw recruits 
“picked up” in the streets of Boston and New York a few days before 
the destroyers sailed. The publication of this fact and the ensuing public 
protest resulted in an order that no more raw recruits be ordered to 
destroyers about to sail on foreign service, For a second example: when 
the next destroyer flotilla started for the other side a call upon the fleet for 
men to fill up the crews was answered, very unpatriotically as it seems, by 
the sending from the battleships of some of the least fit men for destroyer 
service. Publicity of the fact and a resultant protest has forced the assur- 
ance that in future drafts from the fleet for destroyer service in foreign 
waters the best men and not those who can best be spared shall be selected. 

Facts of such a character are not facts to be suppressed; they are facts 
to be faced and to be corrected. It is a timely appeal that Colonel George 
Harvey makes in the current number of the NortH AMERICAN REVIEW: 
“Fair play for the Government; whole truth for the people.” Every true 
American will try to respond to it. But the Government need not expect 
favoritism and the people will not be content with half truths. This is not 
the war of the Administration nor of any party nor of any section. It is 
the people’s war and the life and health of the humblest lad who enlists in 
it is dearer to the heart of the people than the official reputation of any 
public servant, be he politician or bureaucrat. 


INFORMATION WANTED 
From the Jacksonville Times-Union. 


Congress confidently expects from the President in a few days “a frank 
and clear statement of the objects accomplished during the recent conference 
among representatives of the United States, Great Britain and France.” 
We have understood that no explicit engagements were made—that no 
treaty was formulated—that no agreements were made binding the parties 
to other than general co-operation. If anything approaching an agreement 
that would bind the United States were made, of course, it should have 
been submitted to the Senate for approval; it is now understood that Con- 
gress will be asked to approve of a plan followed by Great Britain—a plan 
which puts neutrals on rations fixed by belligerents. The charge is that 
Holland, Denmark and Sweden have been buying food products from 
America to be resold to Germany; Britain claims the right to say we shall 
not sell them a surplus nor shall they buy a surplus—the national ration 
to be fixed in London. If the United States can agree to such assumptions 
of authority we shall be at liberty to inquire what the former protests of 
President Wilson may mean. 

In his address at Arlington, the President said those who preserved the 
Union prepared the weapon that is to establish democracy throughout the 
world; are we not fighting to establish the right of self-government? If 
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another people prefer autocracy or theocracy or oligarchy, shall we deny 
them self-government because we prefer a republic? 

Colonel Harvey in the NortH AMeEricaN Review for June says, “If 
the United States is to continue a free and independent nation and if 
human liberty is to be secured in the world, we must win the war.” He 
says that France cannot do it for she has fought.to the limit of endurance— 
Britain cannot do it for she must starve—Russia cannot do it; therefore, he 
concludes that the United States must fight in Europe to defend her inde- 
pendence! Now this is talk to some purpose—we have become a principal 
in a war three thousand miles away, and even our independence is at stake! 

But this is not all. To save ourselves must we resign our defense of the 
highway of the sea, must we take back the protests delivered in the face of 
the world—must we consent to inflict on other neutrals the things we pro- 
tested against when they were inflicted on us? Can it be true that while 
we may win a war we must lose the cause for which we began the fight? 
Let us hear further from the pundits in charge of the information bureau. 


PLEASED WITH THE PRESIDENT 


From the Sandusky Star Journal. 


It was James Russell Lowell, famous American man of letters, who 
as editor of the NortH AMERICAN Review thus described an “ ideal presi- 
dent” years ago: 

“Tt is by presence of mind in untried emergencies that the native metal 
of a man is tested; it is by the sagacity to see, and the fearless honesty to 
admit, whatever of truth there may be in an adverse opinion, in order more 
convincingly to expose the fallacy that lurks behind it, that a reasoner at 
length gains for his mere statement of a fact the force of argument; it is 
by a wise forecast which allows hostile combinations to go so far as by the 
inevitable reaction to become elements of his own power, that a politician 
proves his genius for state-craft; and especially it is by so gently guiding 
public sentiment that he seems to follow it, by so yielding doubtful points 
that he can be firm without seeming obstinate in essential ones, and thus 
gain the advantages of compromise without the weakness of concession; by 
so instinctively comprehending the temper and prejudices of a people as 
to make them gradually conscious of the superior wisdom of his freedom 
from temper and prejudice,—it is by qualities such as these that a magis- 
trate shows himself: worthy to be chief in a commonwealth of freemen.” 

Colonel George Harvey, present editor of the Review, recalls this as 
he comments upon the course that President Wilson has taken. Readers 
will remember that Colonel Harvey has been very caustic in criticism of the 
President, and last fall was a supporter of Mr. Hughes. Now, however, 
he declares that the “Declaration” of Woodrow Wilson “ will live in 
history as no less striking in substance and in form than that of Thomas 
Jefferson and quite as far-reaching in consequences to humankind as the 
pronouncement to King John of the barons of England.” 

“That is much to say, but not too much,” Colonel Harvey continues, 
and we may well believe that he is sincere, for he is hardly given to ex- 
travagance of praise. What follows appears to us a better statement of 
what has been developing, and a clearer justification of the President’s 
course, than anything we have yet seen in print: 
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“We ask our readers to reflect upon the constantly changing conditions 
and the swinging back and forth of the pendulum of public opinion during 
the past two and a half years; to recall the lack of personal interest and 
the sense of aloofness which pervaded America during the first few months 
of the war; to imagine the disastrous consequences which surely would have 
attended for a time our sudden entrance upon the scene of conflict in 
response to a gust of passion; to reckon the enormous gain derived from 
the exercise of unprecedented patience and forbearance; to calculate the 
inestimable practical advantages which have accrued from the great en- 
hancement of our material resources and from the opportunity to profit 
from the mistakes of both the enemy and our allies; to note the ‘ gentle 
guiding’ of public sentiment into the channels of righteousness for the 
sake of righteousness and the gradual building up in the common conscious- 
ness of a conviction that there was no escape from performance of a duty 
essential to the salvation of the life, liberty and happiness of all mankind; 
to watch the realization at the psychological moment of that ‘unity of 
America’ so earnestly besought in the inaugural address; and then to study 
the results of the President’s course, strange though at times it has seemed, 
with heed to Mr. Lowell’s penetrative conception of ‘a magistrate worthy 
to be chief in a commonwealth of freemen,’ and accord both honor and 
praise to the man who was not only chosen and re-chosen by the people 
but, to our mind, was clearly predestined by God to meet intelligently, 
masterfully and Heaven grant in the end successfully, the greatest emergency 
in the history of the world.” 


A DOUBTING KNICKERBOCKER 
From the Albany Knickerbocker Press. 


We fear that our friend and political prophet, Colonel George Harvey, 
has been eating underdone Welsh rarebit again. There is nothing neutral 
about him. He is either appallingly correct or frightfully wrong; you 
either agree with him emphatically or disagree with enthusiasm. Sometimes 
he is right and the people are wrong, but occasionally the rest of the world 
steals a march on him, and the Colonel arouses himself to find that the 
parade has gone by. 

Just now Colonel Harvey has rediscovered Woodrow Wilson. In the 
June number of his NortH AMERICAN Review he gives evidence of having 
succumbed to the “man of sorrows” delusion so prevalent last fall. He 
does not mention Lincoln, but he does sob over the staggering burdens 
placed on those frail Woodrovian shoulders. And in view of the acuteness 
of Colonel Harvey’s diagnosis of the President not so long ago, this would 
seem to indicate that he is as versatile a publicist as he is a farmer. 

Specifically, Colonel Harvey’s particular panacea at this time is a 
war council “to co-ordinate, to perceive, to suggest, to study, to safe- 
guard the life, the health, the perspective and the vision of the leader of 
the nation.” 

Once more professing, in all sincerity, our admiration for the intel- 
lectuals of the editor of the Revirw, we must again have recourse to the 
rarebit as an explanation. The only other solution is that the Colonel is 
hoaxing the public. Certainly, one who knows the President as well as 
he does is aware that the President not only does not require the assistance 
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of the five best minds, or of any five minds, but that he would not accept 
such assistance or any other. This may be said without criticizing the 
President. For good or ill, the power and the responsibility in this crisis 
are certainly his, and there is no prediction more safe than that he will 
not share an atom of either. 


INCORRIGIBLE DESTINY 
From the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Colonel George Harvey’s latest decision is that he is a picker and pruner 
of great presidents. It was Colonel Harvey who selected Woodrow Wilson 
from the ranks of the average distinguished and held him up to the inspec- 
tion of the country. 

Then there was a long time when Colonel Harvey was emphatically of 
the opinion that his selection was bad and when he bitterly regretted ever 
having posed as a diviner of destinies. This lugubrious period followed 
Mr. Wilson’s decision that the presidency could be obtained only with 
Bryan’s support. And Bryan’s support, it was learned, was obtainable 
only at the cost of Colonel Harvey’s. 

From this moment until after the re-election of the President, Colonel 
Harvey was busily occupied in educating the people of America to the 
proposition that Woodrow Wilson was a mistake and that somebody, any- 
body other than the schoolman, should be elected in 1916. The studied 
expositions of the errors of this President in his relation to the Mexican 
problem, the European problem and to domestic affairs would fill several 
books, and if the welkin failed to ring with deprecations and lamentations 
it was not Colonel Harvey’s fault. 

But now all has changed again. Colonel Harvey has red-inked all the 
stuff he wrote and published on the national administration from the dates 
1912 to 1916, inclusive. Again Colonel Harvey is the picker and pruner of 
Presidents. We quote only a portion of the Colonel’s monumental sentences. 

Certainly Colonel Harvey should not be denied the credit of originally 
pointing out Mr. Wilson to a people less gifted with vision than himself. 
At the same time it seems rather fortunate that four years of earnest effort 
exerted by Colonel Harvey through the printed pages of a national period- 
ical did not dissuade divine destiny from its original program. 


THE PROBLEM OF IRELAND 
From the London Times, 


We sincerely hope that public opinion is justified in looking for a scheme 
of Irish settlement within the next few days. Nothing has done so much to 
aggravate the situation heretofore as hesitation on the the part of a British 
Government to act when once the case for action has been admitted. That 
is really the one remaining excuse for the belief, still widely prevalent 
in the United States and elsewhere, that England is “ refusing self-govern- 
ment” to Ireland, and keeping her in some mysterious bondage. Almost 
alone among the distinguished Americans who have lately sent us their 
views, Colonel George Harvey, of the North American Review, “ has 
grasped the elementary fact that the opposition to Home Rule comes today 
not from the British people or the British Government, but from Ireland 
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herself.” Here in England, no doubt, we know that fact to our cost; but 
it is not going to save us from another failure in statesmanship unless the 
responsibility for settlement is placed honestly and quickly upon Irishmen 
in a scheme which all the world must recognize as reasonable. The longer 
the present state of affairs continues the more difficult it will assuredly 
become. It is not as though we had made up our minds to leave Ireland 
alone till after the war, and were in danger of disturbing a merely negligible, 
if unsatisfactory situation. On the contrary, we have been formally, and 
rightly, committed by the Leader of the House of Commons to a fresh 
attempt at solving the Irish problem. In these circumstances the whole 
ease for deliberate postponement falls to the ground. The one real danger 
is that the Government will miss their opportunity for want of a definite 
plan. 


THE COLOR LINE IN EGGS . 


From the Buffalo Enquirer. 


Boasting of his prowess as a farmer, Colonel George Harvey says in 
the NortH AMERICAN Review: “ We also feed the chickens and hunt the 
eggs, always praying that they, like Mark Twain’s baby, may prove to be 
white, because white eggs fetch ten cents more a dozen than brown ones... . 
We eat the brown ones.” 

There is, of course, no good reason why the white egg should sell for a 
higher price than the brown egg. The cost of production is the same. The 
brown has all the nutriment of the white. The only advantage of the 
latter is that its color is more pleasing to some eyes, but that is a matter 
of taste of no practical concern. The color is all in the shel! and that is 
the inedible part of the egg. Ten cents a dozen more for white eggs is 
simply a dime more for the hue of the container and is quite as senseless 
as that much more for a gaudy label on a can of beans. 

If, as Colonel Harvey says, white eggs sell ten cents a dozen higher than 
brown eggs, the explanation can be found only in the list of American 
foolishnesses. 

Eggs is eggs. Like all men, they are created equal. There should be no 
color line. The way things go, however, establishing equality would doubt- 
less take the form of boosting brown eggs up to the price of white eggs 
instead of reducing white eggs to the price of the brown. 


DOWN WITH CENSORS 


From the Johnstown Democrat. 


The magazines should be exempted from censorship if for no other 
reason than to permit Colonel Harvey to amuse himself by casting verbal 
javelins at William Jennings Bryan, Amos Pinchot, Josephus Daniels and 
a few other men in public life who irritate the editor of the Norru 
American Review. Harvey is too old to fight and the fact that the world 
reads what he says and laughs makes him bitter. The literary Colonel is 
very anxious to be taken seriously. He is conscious that he has the only 
really commanding intellect of his generation and actually believes that 
some day he will be able to make both Colonel Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan 
ridiculous by means of a single phrase. It would be a shame to permit a 
censor to stand between him and his manifest destiny. 
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AN OUTSTANDING ISSUE 


From the Indianapolis Times. 


With its May issue the NortH American Review publishes its first 
war number. The issue is outstanding, among the flood of contemporary 
war literature, by reason of the high level of interest and permanent value 
which marks its contributions to the discussion of the great problems of 
the hour. Colonel George Harvey, the editor, opens the number with an 
eloquent statement of the ideals which must guide the nation as it takes 
its place in the arena. Under the title, “ The Call to Arms,” Colonel Harvey 
sets forth, in a vein of patriotic exaltation, the inspiring principles upon 
which the nation has staked its destiny. Colonel Harvey has also a word 
of pungent reproof for those well-meant but excited amateurs who by 
their rash unwisdom would make the nation a laughing stock among our 
allies in Europe. 


INDEED, YES 


From the Pittsburgh Sun. 


Colonel Harvey must appreciate the benefits that come from owning 
one’s own magazine and doing one’s own editing. 























LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





A NEW THEORY OF GERMAN TURPITUDE 


Sir,—When the Great War began, the American people were stunned. 
Not one in a hundred had given enough study to the current history of the 
world, and still less to the deep psychic forces that were silently sweeping 
us on to the brink of the apparently bottomless pit that is now staring us 
in the face. And now after nearly three years of study, and after whole 
libraries of writings by our scientists, philosophers, book-makers and states- 
men upon the problem, after a hundred possible causes, big and little, have 
been ventilated, no solution of the problem as to the main cause has yet 
reached the popular mind. 

It is my purpose to submit a certain chain of facts and events in the 
history of human evolution which to my mind have succeeded each other 
with the certainty of fate, from the processing of certain fatal errors in 
the ideals of the human race, down to this great whirlpool of destruction; 
and to endeavor from that to draw the lesson of its teaching. 

It is agreed by those philosophers who have studied most intelligently 
the conscious forces which govern human evolution, that harmony is the 
test of ethics; that the normal human being will not deal selfishly nor in- 
juriously with his fellows; that he will always desire to live peacefully in 
enjoyable and harmonious relations with all humanity, and that the laws 
which govern the impulses of the individual will also govern the impulses of 
communities and nations. They also agree that the impulse for forceful 
and aggressive expression, which is illustrated by every growing and domi- 
nating race or nation, is not abnormal and reprehensible, as pleaded by all 
of the non-resistant and pacifist cults; nor, on the other hand, that it justi- 
fies war and conflict between either individuals or nations: but that it is 
‘intended by Nature to be expended in carrying out the great purpose of 
the human race—the completion of the evolution of the earth’s surface, to 
which all of the lower orders of animal life have contributed. 

There is no escape from the charge that the immediate psychic cause for 
the war is the theory which has been cultivated and preached by all of the 
accepted leaders of thought in Germany for the last generation: that, since 
their kultur was superior to any other, it was not only their right but their 
duty to enforce it upon the whole world; that no mere consideration of 
humanity should be allowed to interfere with their national ambitions, and 
that war was a part of Nature’s plan, and therefore good in itself. 

Now, where did the German people get this idea (which even the Kaiser 
himself must now begin to doubt)? If we go back two thousand years 
to the condition of society that prevailed among those races in which 
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our Christian philosophy originated, and keep in mind the fact that human- 
ity makes most of its progress through a blundering series of reactions 
from one error to another, we find that the keynote of the religion of the 
Jews—and of all of the Semitic peoples—was that the most divine element 
of man was the power to reproduce himself; and so their worship, their 
philosophy, and even their religious architecture centered about those parts 
of the human organism which were employed in the process of veproduction. 
The corrupt priesthood of the Jews had carried this Phallic worship—so 
called—to such abnormal and repulsive extremes that a natural reaction 
took place under the name of “ Christianity.” This went to the opposite 
extreme and evolved the theory that the generative elements, and the im- 
pulses connected therewith, instead of being stimulated and worshiped 
should be degraded, suppressed, strangled, and regarded with shame and 
contempt. This idea was the source of the most positive teachings of the 
Catholic Church, from its beginning to the present day, that all gender 
relations were inherently sinful; that progeny could only be cleansed from 
sin by special services of the Church; and that no man or woman who lived 
in marriage relationship could be fit for holy rank, or should have any 
share in the higher honors of the Church. 

When the Church became powerful enough to monopolize all knowledge 
of letters and sciences, and thereby to control the minds of all rulers of 
nations and of armies, they evolved and enforced the doctrine that all peoples 
and persons who were outside the pale of the Church—being sinful and 
without redemption—must be in a natural state of enmity to God, and 
could claim no rights, even to life itself, at the hands of the Defenders of 
the Faith. Out of such teaching it was inevitable that injustice, oppression, 
and war should become the normal state of society wherever the influence 
and power of the Church extended. 

With this, it was also inevitable that among the Christian people gen- 
erally the idea of sex shame should become responsible for the great Pan- 
dora box of evils that have filled the Christian world with immorality, vice, 
disease, degeneracy, race suicide, cruelty and war. 

Nor did the great Reformation, led by Luther, and made the basis of 
the Lutheran cult of Germany, modify but slightly these fatal errors of the 
older Church. The notoriously low estimation of women by German men, 
and their unequaled tendency to immoral crimes, are a natural adjunct to 
their brutal attitude toward life as shown by their methods in warfare, 
both to their own citizens and to their enemies. 

If the foregoing is true—and I challenge dispute—the Christian world 
has not only to destroy the power of Germany to ever again curse the 
world with its false and vicious errors of ideals and purposes, by depriving 
it of all power to wage war, but to purify itself by correcting its whole 
system of social and religious teachings by making respect for the Divinity 
of human life, instead of shame, the keynote of its philosophy. 


Joun E. AYER. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


[It is indisputable that Teutonic turpitude is a unique phenomenon; 
yet our correspondent’s theory that its roots are to be discovered in a dis- 
torted view of sexual ethics strikes us as quaint rather than persuasive. 
—Eprror. ] 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT CARRANZA 


Sir,—My excuse for writing is an interest in Mexico and its present 
Government, at the head of which is an old friend, Don Venustiano Car- 
ranza, and the reason is to correct an idea conveyed by Mr. Arthur Con- 
stantine in his article, “ Carranza—at Close Range” in a recent issue of your 
valuable magazine. 

As a student of passing events I believe you will admit that our country 
has been very ignorant with reference to our neighbor, Mexico, and that 
much has been written inspired by a prejudice based upon this ignorance, 
and further, this very ignorance has induced interested parties to take an 
advantage of the situation to the prejudice of Mexico and of Carranza. In 
consequence, we have not been fair to Mexico. 

Regarding Carranza: go back over the ground and see how this man 
has been abused—defamed, in fact. This is not new in history; for most 
men who have made themselves a target for attack, owing to advanced thought 
and advanced ideas, and were honest, have been subjected to just such attacks 
as has Carranza. To the foreigner in Mexico he was especially obnoxious; 
as he could not be bought or bribed and had the audacity to believe that 
Mexico was for Mexicans first, and really intended to carry out this idea if 
he won. The silk-hatted and frock-coated countrymen of Carranza, enjoying 
the hospitality of our country, and still drawing their revenues from Mexico, 
who were dodging their responsibilities as Mexican citizens and abusing 
their privileges as guests of our country, hated Carranza as only such men 
could hate an honest man whom they could not use and could not buy. And 
they hated us next, crediting us with being the principal cause for their 
own troubles. And from these same men we derived our opinions of 
Carranza. 

Again, a few personal remarks: I have known Don Venustiano many 
years. I knew him when an exile from Mexico, driven out for daring to 
oppose Diaz. I have been able to follow his course during this entire revolt 
in Mexico. I have been as close to him as any American, and I wish to say 
that I have never seen him excited, and I have never heard him abuse a 
single individual. He was above this. The reason he exercises such influence 
over his followers is that they respect him, and they know he is honest, “ dis- 
tressingly so,” as some one remarked in Washington. 

Mr. Constantine in his article throws a very clear sidelight on Carranza 
and his views have the merit of being quite fair; but one cannot know Car- 
ranza in a short acquaintance. If Mr. Constantine had been satisfied with 
his personal sketch, it would have been well, but he delves into history, as 
it were, and tells us that “ Carranza had vegetated in the Mexican Senate, 
unknown at large—a dignified nobody, a cipher.” Here an ignorance is 
shown as to the facts. 

The Carranza family is a well known one in Northern Mexico. His 
father supported Juarez, and the sons drove Garza Galan from power in the 
State of Coahuila, in spite of Diaz. From the first, Don Venustiano was 
independent and a reformer, a staunch believer in local self-government, and 
opposed to the Diaz policies—that is, the Cientificos. As a Senator he was 
in opposition, and it was a source of wonder that Diaz allowed this. He 
was elected Governor of Coahuila long before the revolt, but was not allowed 
to take his seat. General Trevino was used by Diaz to set aside the election 
and place another man in power, the excuse being that Carranza was a 
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Reyister, a follower of General Reyes. Carranza was supported by young 
Madero, when he ran for Governor; so when Madero ran for President 
against Diaz, Carranza supported Madero. The net was then thrown out to 
catch him and he fled to the United States. He was a dominant factor in 
the Madero revolution and supported Madero to the end. He was the only 
man in all Mexico, when Madero was deposed, to stand against Huerta, even 
when the supposed pressure of the United States was directed to force him 
to sustain the murderer and usurper. With a handful of men he started 
his revolt against Huerta and persistently and stubbornly stuck to it, threw 
Huerta out, and, overcoming all opposition, was finally made President of 
Mexico. History is going to rank Carranza as one of the greatest men 
Mexico has produced, and a man who would be an honor to any country. 

You may remember that Scott, in The Fortunes of Nigel, I believe, 
speaks of the Scot being much of a Spaniard. There is a strong Celtic 
strain in old Spain, and Carranza is Scotch when it comes to many of his 
personal characteristics. The typical Spaniard from parts of Spain is not 
the Latin as he is written about: he is the reserved and self-contained Scots- 
man, independent, stubborn and hard-headed, and honest, also proud no 
matter how poor. Perhaps the above will enable you to understand the man 
Carranza as he seems to many of his friends. 

A grave injustice has been done Mexico, and in the past we have not 
been considered her friend. Mexico is entitled to our support and moral 
assistance, as well as financial. We owe her a debt which we can now pay, 
and all we need do is to show her that we only desire her welfare, and 
have no ulterior motive. We have the chance now to make Mexico our fast 
and true friend, and we certainly need this on the South. Then, if we take 
the purely commercial view, we can have the commercial trade of Mexico 
and all the benefits derived from this, without the responsibility of govern- 
ment, as so many interventionists advocated. And we can show that the 
United States is not the mercenary nation that Senator Beveridge would 
make us out—see his recent article in Collier’s Weekly. 

I bespeak for Mexico your friendly interest; be “simpatico,” and you 
will find that the Mexican will promptly respond. 
Witiarp L. Simpson. 

Boerne, Texas. 


CAN THE CHURCH BE BOTH BOUND AND FREE? 


Sir,—I began the reading of Dr. MceConnell’s article in the Review issue 
on “ What Are the Churches to Do?” with keen interest. I laid it down 
with profound disappointment, even dismay. If this is the best answer 
that enlightened churchmanship can give, it is small wonder that honest men 
prefer to remain outside—and preserve their honesty. 

Dr. McConnell’s suggestion for renewing the life of the Church is simply 
that creeds be kept officially in force and privately ignored. This expedient 
is analogous to offering citizenship to aliens and permitting those who have 
conscientious scruples against our Constitution to treat it as though it were 
non-existent. To adapt Dr. McConnell’s words to this analogy, we should 
permit our officials to say to such potential citizens: “ We wish to declare 
formally, officially, and in a way which cannot be misunderstood by honor- 
able men, that citizenship in this nation does not imply and is not under- 
3tood to imply a subscription to a dogmatic Constitution.” But that is just 
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what citizenship does imply, and must until the Constitution is repudiated: 
and membership in a credal Church means no less until the creed is repu- 
diated. This method of snaring desirables will catch only the few who may 
be deluded by its specious appearance of liberality, but for the really honest 
man it can only supply the final argumentum damnandum of the traditional 
Church. 

Dr. McConnell evidently recognizes that we are in a new world, but, 
like the majority in both orthodox and liberal Churches, he fails to perceive 
how complete is the gulf between the religious mode of the former world 
and that of the new. He seems to have deftly applied a coat of whitewash 
to the cardinal doctrines, but in spite of the endeavor to make them appear 
innocuous, it still remains true that the dogma of the incarnation and cruci- 
fixion are centrally important, and that the traditional Church stands or 
falls with their acceptance or rejection. Either there was a divinely ordered 
redemptive process through Hebrew histcry, culminating in the mission of 
Jesus, or there was not. The issue of the modern Church rests upon the 
view it takes of the validity of the scriptural authority which supports the 
Christian theory. 

The Hebrew Christian of Paul’s day believed himself under condemna- 
tion because of the Mosaic Law whose exactions he could not keep. Its 
authority was divine and therefore absolute. The nice question propounded 
to Paul was how a Jew could enjoy Christian liberty and obey the “ oracles 
of God” at the same time. Paul cleared away the difficulty by what we must 
recognize as clever dialectic. He made the Law abrogate itself by what we 
know as a legal technicality. 

The modern Churches with liberal leanings face the same quandary: how 
to be bound and free at the same time. Dialectic will not save the day this 
time. Nothing but simple honesty in facing the facts. The philosophy of 
history upon which Paul based his argument was the historic Messianic 
scheme upon which traditional Christianity has assumed its plan of redemp- 
tion. Modern science and interpretation disavow it. The Churches must 
make their choice. They must continue to believe in the unalterable au- 
thority of the Bible, the special divine character of Hebrew history, the 
forensic Christ and the philosophical plan of salvation, or they must take 
the stand of enlightened criticism and wipe out their dogmatic theology 
based upon the assumptions of an untenable theory of Hebrew history. 
They must recognize that the greatness of the Hebrew lay, not in the fact 
of being specially chosen of God, but in the spiritual or ideal content of His 
experience. The essence of that experience is not in sacrifices and offerings, 
not even-of a Christ, but in righteous acting, sincere living, and just and 
loving relations. 

Jesus saw clearly the wide gap between the Messianic plan of Judaism 
and the essential teaching of the Hebrew prophets. He deliberately refused 
to set forth his message in the traditional language of His people. His para- 
bles are His way of discarding the time-worn phraseology of traditionalism 
and presenting the essential truth of religion in His own new and personal 
way. The Church of the present must have the genius to do the same thing, 
or it is as good as dead. 

A new religion is shaping itself in our time, just as surely as Christianity 
sprang out of the Roman world of two thousand years ago. It has sprung 
out of the loins of humanity. It is the child of the time, and will have power 
to renew the life of the world. It concerns itself not at all with old beliefs, 
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but directly with the needs of men. Its speech is the familiar speech of daily 
intercourse. Not having the smack of conventional piety, the traditional 
Churches are deaf to its meaning. But the familiar speech of every day is 
the soul’s true vernacular. What the Churches are trying to hold onto is stale 
rhetoric and dead symbols, mummy-cases of the unverified assumptions of 
an old world that has dropped into chaos. The religion of today and to- 
morrow will sometime, perhaps suddenly, organize itself as the noblest insti- 
tutional expression of the community and its ideals. Its forms and services 
will grow by a natural evolution out of enlightened effort to meet the needs 
of men. 

Dr. McConnell’s statement that the liberal Churches have generally failed 
is premature. The present age is permeated by the spirit of liberal ideals. 
Dr. McConnell himself has not entirely escaped the contagion. Modern 
liberalism is still young, and the rapidly growing democracy of all human 
institutions decrees that the religion of democracy must be a free religion. 
That freedom cannot be a pretense. It must be founded on a genuine respect 
for honest convictions, for verified truth and the recognition of progress. 

Sincere and honest men of this new age will be drawn into sympathetic 
and active relation with the institution of religion whenever it is seen to be 
an intelligent expression of the ideals of this age. 

(ReEv.) CHARLES PEASE, 
Minister Unitarian Church. 


SACRAMENTO, Cau. 


FOR RELIEF OF TENSION 


Sir,—Give us agriculturalists good measure of such articles as “The 


Editor with the Hoe” and “ Between Us Liars ’—just to relieve the war 
tension. It’s bound to be a long pull before we sight shore! 

About all that makes existence tolerable in these times is the memory 
of the past and the hope of the future. Amid the abiding memories are 
Mark Twain, and Marse Henry; and the present writer is willing to survive 
so long as George Harvey can dictate editorial matter while scrubbing the 
stoop—beg pardon, piazza-—and watching his pet cavort. May one who 
never voted the Republican ticket, but has lived to see Bryan barred out, 
and Roosevelt retired, and Pennsylvania Avenue crowded with triumphant, 
satisfied, ultra-patriotic ex-Confederate soldiers in uniform, marching with 
their colors, rise to remark: “ God moves in a mysterious way His wonders 
to perform”; Russia knows it now; Great Britain is finding it out; may 
not America find herself as never before?—realizing the prophecy of 
Bishop Berkeley: “ Westward the course of empire takes its way; the 
first four acts already past, a fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is its last.” Yes, we have something to hope and 
live for, thanks to Woodrow Wilson! God bless and preserve him! 

CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. "A, Warren Ketsey. 





WHAT FRANCE DID FOR AMERICA 
MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL COUNT DE ROCHAMBEAU 


TRANSLATED BY M. W. EB. WRIGHT 





ITI. 


As soon as Congress received the news of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, it passed a resolution that a marble column should be erected 
at York, in Virginia, ornamented with emblems of the alliance 
between the United States and France, with a succinct narrative of 
the surrender of the army of Lord Cornwallis to Generals Wash- 
ington, Rochambeau, and de Grasse. Congress also resolved to 
present a stand of colours to General Washington, and four pieces 
of cannon, taken from the English army, to the Counts de 
Rochambeau and de Grasse, bearing an inscription acknowledging 
the gratitude of the Congress of the United States for the glorious 
part they had taken in this brilliant expedition. 

General Green obtained further success in the south; from the 
high mountains of La Santé, he passed through Vatteria and Con- 
gerea to Dorchester, and drove the enemy from their posts in the 
plains, and compelled them to retire within the lines of Charlestown. 
At the close of this campaign, of which the commencement had been 
so disastrous to the Americans, the English had possession only in 
North America of Charlestown, Savannah, in Georgia, and the New 
York islands. This continued success greatly contributed to dis- 
concert the British ministers, as soon as the news of the surrender 
of Cornwallis had reached Europe, and to induce the Parliament of 
England to withhold any further hostile demonstrations against the 
continent of North America. 

The French army had hardly returned to their quarters, after 
the taking of York and the late harassing campaign, than General 
Green sent to me to beg the most efficacious and expeditious assist- 
ance, on intelligence of the arrival at Charlestown of three English 
regiments sent from New York, and on the false report spread by 
the enemy of the arrival of a reinforcement of four thousand men 
from Ireland. I observed to him that the Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land lines were on route to join him; that the reinforcement from 
Ireland, which the enemy was wont to boast over, might very prob- 
ably not be sent, in consequence of the late events; that besides, it 
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was not known to what part this reinforcement would be directed ; 
that the French army, placed as an intermediary between the North 
and South American armies, could not well be put in movement 
until the projects of the enemy had been ascertained. But so as to 
quell, however, the alarm of the Carolinas, and comply with the 
pressing solicitations of these two States, I extended the legion of De 
Lauzun, in command of M. de Choisy, as far as the Roanoke, on the 
frontiers of North Carolina, and I ordered Adjutant-General Dumas 
to prepare for the march of the French army into this State, in case 
circumstances should render it expedient, by making the necessary 
reconnoitring. He succeeded, by his remarkably conciliating dis- 
position, in tranquillizing the different bodies of legislature, and, 
on the whole, acquitted himself of this commission with great tact 
and intelligence. 

Indispensable private affairs obliged Baron de Viomenil to pro- 
ceed to France, in a frigate, in command of M. de Latouche. The 
Diligente, commanded by M. de Clouard, sailed at the same time 
for Boston, to rally some other ships, and take in some ammunition 
which had been left there. The latter vessel was run ashore, through 
the awkwardness of her pilot. I mention the circumstance, as’ it 
affords me an opportunity of rendering justice to the remarkable 
courage evinced by her captain on this unfortunate occasion; he 
remained three days up to his middle in water, and could not be 
induced to withdraw until he had saved everything on board his 
frigate; he was shortly afterwards attacked with a violent fever, 
which had been nearly his death. This brave officer had always 
been unfortunate; for this was the third time he had been wrecked, 
and he has since perished with La Peyrouse, in his voyage round 
the world. 

General Nelson had, at this period, a striking proof of the rigid- 
ity of republican principles as regards the respect prescribed by 
law to property. As Governor of Virginia, he had shown uncommon 
zeal and courage at the head of the militia of this State throughout 
the campaign; but he had encamped the allied army in the midst 
of the crops, and had seen the artillery discharge their missiles on 
the houses at York, of which the finest, situated at the back of the 
enemy’s works, belonged to himself and to his family, and were 
rased to the ground, without demanding any kind of indemnification. 
He had pressed with authority, for the wants of the army, and for 
the more expeditious conveyance of provisions and heavy artillery, 
certain carriages and horses belonging to the people of the country, 
beginning with those of his own vassals, and with his own best 
equipages. After the siege, he was given to understand that he 
would be called to account by the Assembly General; he imme- 
diately threw up the governorship, went in person to give an account 
of his conduct to the Legislative Assembly, and defied any of his 
fellow citizens to show that they had contributed more largely to 
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the success of this important and memorable campaign. He was 
honourably acquitted of the charges brought against him, but he 
did not wish to resume the governorship, which the Assembly 
General did not regret, and M. Harrison, one of their orators, was 
appointed to succeed him. I felt in gratitude bound to go and pay 
him the first visit I made in this country ; and General Washington, 
in his dispatches to Congress, made the most honourable mention 
of this ex-Governor. ; 

Two frigates arrived with dispatches and specie in the course 
of this year, and at short intervals from each other. This fresh 
supply of money reduced the Exchange to about par. The dispatches 
informed me of the arrival in Europe of M. de Lauzun and the Count 
Guillaume de Deux-Ponts, and contained congratulatory messages to 
the General and to the army from his Majesty. The letter, con- 
taining the latter, directed me to have a public thanksgiving sung 
at the head of the army, and to order rejoicings on the occasion, 
as had been done at Paris and throughout France. 

The year 1782 was ushered in with these manifestations of the 
public sympathy; we also ordered rejoicings to be celebrated for 
the taking of St. Eustache and St. Christopher by M. de Bouillé, 
and that of the Island of Minorca by M. de Crillon. But fortune 
ceased ere long to lavish her fickle favours on poor de Grasse. We 
first received the news of the dispersion of a convoy which had 
sailed from Brest, in command of M. de Guichen, and of which a 
part only, intended for M. de Grasse, reached the Antilles, under 
escort of M. de Vaudreuil. Admiral Rodney returned from England 
with a powerful fleet, which, added to that of Admiral Hood, gave 
the English the advantage on the sea. The Count de Grasse thought 
that he could venture out in all safety with his fleet, to escort a 
convoy of troops in command of M. de Bouillé, and convey them to 
San Domingo, where they were to join the Spanish naval and land 
forces, commanded by General Don Galvés. M. de Grasse fought a 
glorious action on the 9th of April, but was less fortunate in the 
one which he fought on the 12th. This painful intelligence reached 
America in the course of May, and was contained in an account of 
the affair drawn up by Admiral Rodney, which the enemy lost no 
time in making public. This news was the more important as the 
Congress and the Assemblies of several States were convoked at 
the time to deliberate on the proposition made by General Carleton, 
who had succeeded Sir Henry Clinton in the command of the British 
army. This General offered, in the name of his government, to 
acknowledge, without any restriction, the independence of the 
United States, provided that the latter should renounce the alliance 
which had been contracted with France. Congress refused to re- 
ceive Carleton’s Secretary, the bearer of this proposition, and the 
State of Maryland was the first to pass a resolution, -by which it 
declared an enemy to the State whomsoever should propose to treat 
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without the concurrence of France; this deelaration being accom- 
panied with sentiments expressive of the gratitude felt towards that 
country. The example was promptly followed by the Assembly 
General of the State of Virginia, and soon also by all the other 
States at the period of the ordinary meeting of their respective 
legislative bodies. The English General, having sent off at the same 
time from Charlestown a detachment to proceed to General Green 
at Jamaica, with a proposition of truce, this was also declined both 
by the General and Legislative Assembly of South Carolina. The 
Chevalier de la Luzerne sent intelligence of all this to France, by 
the Chevalier de Clouard. It confirmed the good opinion that the 
French had of the firmness, constancy, and gratitude of the Amer- 
icans towards France, her ally. 

The Chevalier de la Luzerne had succeeded M. Gérard as Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of France to America. His open and unassum- 
ing manners, together with a highly honourable representation, had 
gained the esteem and confidence of the Americans to such a high 
degree, that, without having the appearance of wishing to initiate 
himself in their private discussions, hardly a single affair of im- 
portance was concluded without his opinion being sought, so great 
was their attachment to and respect for his personal character. 

I will here reduce to the simple truth of history the episode of 
’ Captain Asgil, which has been so grossly exaggerated by all the 
public prints, and which has already been made the subject of 
several dramas. The following is the simplest version of the affair. 

Captain Lippencut, an American refugee in the service of Eng- 
land, proceeded from New York with a detachment and arrested, 
in his own residence, a captain of American militia, whom he had 
tried without any ceremony, condemned, and hanged to a tree on 
the continent, with an ignominious inscription attached beneath 
him; as soon as the news of this barbarous transaction reached the 
ears of General Washington, he could no longer resist the pressing 
instigations of his army, and he, accordingly, sent to the quarters of 
the prisoners in order to draw from them one of the English captains. 
Chance fell upon Captain Asgil, one of the prisoners of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s army. The British general officer in command of the 
prisoners wrote to me to demand my guarantee, as one of the con- 
tracting parties of the capitulation of York, urging that article 14 
of the said capitulation protected Cornwallis’s army against any 
sort of reprisals. The murder of Lippencut was subsequent to the 
said capitulation. It was from that date that the American army 
argued for reprisals. I wrote immediately in the strongest terms to 
the Chevalier de la Luzerne in behalf of Asgil, begging him to join 
his solicitations to mine, when he should show my letter to General 
Washington. He replied, as soon as he received my letter, that I 
need not make myself uneasy about Asgil; that the step he had 
taken had been at the pressing instigation of his army; but that 
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he gave me his word that Asgil should not be put to death, and to 
make the latter perfectly easy, he should merely confine him to the 
precincts of the county of Chatham, which extends to five or six 
leagues from the gate of New York. The letter of the French 
Minister, containing a recommendation of the King in favour of 
this young captain and his interesting family, at length arrived; 
General Washington and Congress, in due deference to such in- 
fluential protection, ordered him to be immediately set at liberty. 

As soon as the French government had regulated the operations 
of the campaign, two frigates were fitted out to convey dispatches 
to that effect to America. One of the latter, with M. de Ségur, son 
of the minister, and specie on board, was delayed by various acci- 
dents, and, having been finally driven into Rochefort, was obliged 
to wait and sail in company with the second at a later period. This 
unexpected event left the French corps, during several months, with 
a scarcity of money. At this period, the wet season, so fatal in 
Virginia, had caused much sickness among our soldiers; Chevalier 
de La Luzerne received also, at this epoch, news from M. de 
Vaudreuil, who, after M. de Grasse had been taken prisoner, had 
taken the command of the fleet. The admiral requested him to 
provide victualling for him in the port of Boston. We were also 
apprized of the fitting-out, at New York, of an expedition, according 
to every appearance intended against some of the French colonies. 
I was induced by all these circumstances to put the French army 
in movement, in order to bring it nearer New York, and further, to 
propose to General Washington a conference at Philadelphia. It 
was settled in this conference that the two armies should be united 
on the banks of the River Hudson, and from thence approach as 
near as possible to New York, so as to threaten that place, and 
prevent any detachments being sent therefrom against our colonies. 
In the meantime, the army in command of the Chevalier de Chatelus 
and the Chevalier de Viomenil, marched by night and rested by day. 
Through the paternal care of these two generals to the wants of their 
troops, the excellent discipline and regimen of the latter, the army 
was brought safe and well to Baltimore, where it was joined by a 
detachment in command of M. de La Vallette, whom I had left there 
to evacuate the artillery from York and Glocester, and then raze 
the fortifications of those places. Although the army, whilst it 
marched slowly along the shore, was convoyed by the small squadron 
in command of M. de La Villebrune, and conducted by the latter to 
the further extremity of the bay, every man, from the commander 
down to the rank and file, without exception, reached their destina- 
tion sick. 

During the stay the army was obliged to make at Baltimore, to 
recover the sick and let the warm weather pass away, we were 
informed of the evacuation by the enemy of Savannah, in Georgia; 
that part of the garrison of the latter place had proceeded to New 
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York, and the remainder to Charlestown, where preparations were 
also being made to suppress the magazines. I received at this period 
a letter from M. de Vaudreuil, who was conveying the remnants of 
M. de Grasse’s army to Boston, wherein he requested the necessary 
assistance for his victualling; he foresaw that he should soon be 
followed up by the English fleet, which he had left ready for sea at 
Jamaica. However, although he had detached M. de La Peyrouse to 
Hudson’s Bay, and the latter had destroyed all the British settle- 
ments there, M. de Grasse considered himself able to undertake to 
subdue Penobscot before the arrival of the enemy’s fleet. I imme- 
diately sent M. de Choisy to take the command of his land forces, 
together with the artillery and engineers, of which he had begged 
the assistance, and I observed, at the same time, that, from the 
very precise knowledge I had acquired of the strength of 
Penobscot, I had no idea of the possibility of his carrying that 
place by main force; that at the same time, I considered it of 
too little importance to risk an unequal combat with the English 
fleet in this gulf, where there was no port of refuge to be found. 
General Washington added to these suggestions, that allowing even 
that, contrary to our previsions, he should succeed in gaining pos- 
session of it, he would be unable to maintain it, owing to the im- 
practicability of its communications with the Americans by land. 

General Carleton made a second attempt to obtain a truce; he 
announced that the recognition, absolute and without restriction, of 
the independence of America had passed both Houses of Parliament, 
and that the preliminaries of peace would ere long be signed. 
Notwithstanding this, we received intelligence of the arrival of 
Admiral Pigot at New York, to succeed Admiral Rodney in the 
command of the naval forces, and of the preparations making at 
that place for an expedition against our colonies. The latter intel- 
ligence caused us to hasten the march of the French corps to join 
the army of Washington, so as to present ourselves thus united in 
front of New York. The march was effected with the same order 
and by the same route as that of the preceding campaign. The 
French corps proceeded through Philadelphia, crossed the Delaware 
at Trenton, and passed along the foot of a chain of mountains, on 
the other side of which de Lauzun’s legion, in command of Robert 
Dillon marched on the flank, and on the same level as the army, so as 
to observe all the enemy’s movements in the States Island and in 
that of New York. We joined Washington’s army at Kingsferry, 
on the Hudson. 

The general, as a mark of respect to France, and of gratitude 
for the services she had rendered America, made us march between 
a double row of his troops, and, for the first time since the Revolu- 
tion, equipped and armed and clad with arms and clothes, brought 
partly from France, and partly taken from the British storehouses 
taken from Cornwallis, and which the French generously gave up 
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to the American army. General Washington made his drums beat 
the French march during the whole time of the review, and the two 
armies met again with evident marks of reciprocal satisfaction. 

The American army remained in camp at Kingsferry, with a 
vedette guard posted at the mouth of the Croton, in the River 
Hudson; the French corps took up a military position on the hills in 
advance of Crampont, with the de Lauzun corps stationed as a van- 
guard on the heights which border the Croton. In such a position 
the two armies were within a march of New York and the States 
Islands. Patrols were stationed on the whole line of coast of Con- 
necticut, as far as the River Hudson, which divides the State of 
New York from that of Jersey. 

M. de Ségur arrived about this time with dispatches from the 
minister, his father, after having escaped, on board the frigate 
La Gloire, all the misfortunes which befel M. de La Touche, the 
commandant of the Aigle. The two latter vessels, which had sailed 
in company with each other, fell in, when off Newfoundland, with 
a seventy-four, to which they gave action vigorously; they had 
money on board for the army, together with M. de Lauzun, de 
Viomenil, de Ségur, and the Prince de Broglie, the eldest son of the 
Marshal, whom the latter had granted permission to take an ap- 
pointment under my command, and several aides-de-camp, who were 
coming out to join the army. M. de La Touche having made for 
the Delaware River, was given chase to by a ship of the line and 
several cruizers; the pilots directed them through a channel, in 
which La Gloire succeeded in passing, but in which the Aigle, which 
drew more water, ran aground, and could not get off again. M. de La 
Touche set to landing his dispatches, his specie, and his passengers, 
all of which arrived safe at Philadelphia, but he was obliged to 
surrender his frigate to the English captain, who had on board 
Prince William Henry, son of the King of England. 

The orders from government enjoined to General Rochambeau, 
in the event of the enemy evacuating New York and Charlestown, 
or either of those places, to embark the army immediately on board 
the French fleet, to be conveyed forthwith to San Domingo, in com- 
mand of a general officer, and be afterwards placed under the 
orders of M. de Galvés, a Spanish lieutenant-general, appointed to 
the command of the land forces of both nations, intended for a 
combined expedition against Spain. All the dispatches received 
announced the evacuation of Charlestown ; and, by their march from 
the extremity of Virginia State to the River Hudson, the army was 
now within a reasonable distance to execute the orders of the 
council without delay. I communicated my instructions to M. de 
Vaudreuil, and stated to him that I should be ready to proceed 
with the army to Boston, as soon as he would be ready to embark it. 
M. de Vaudreuil informed me, in reply, that it would be impossible 
for his fleet to have completed its victualling before the close of 
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November, and that he had not accommodation for more than four 
thousand men, the officers, and their suite included. I proposed to 
the Baron de Viomenil and his brother to take the command of the 
two brigades of infantry and of part of the artillery, and to proceed 
with these troops to their destination. I left de Lauzun’s corps, 
with the detachment of heavy artillery which had remained at 
Baltimore, at the further extremity of Chesapeak Bay, and I charged 
the Duke de Lauzun with the command of that part of the French 
corps which remained in America, under orders of General 
Washington. 

On the departure from Crampont of the French corps, to pro- 
ceed té Boston to embark, a captain of American militia, at whose 
house I had been quartered, conducted himself towards us in a 
manner which strikingly characterizes the republican liberty. The 
day before our departure, he called on me to demand payment of 
fifteen thousand frances, for the wood that the brigade of Soissonois 
had burned for fuel in their camp. I thought his demand rather 
exorbitant, and referred him to Villemanzy, the commissary ap- 
pointed to settle, in concert with the arbiters of the country, all 
claims for provisions consumed by the army in its respective encamp- 
ments. On the moment of departure, just as the drums had beaten 
to arms, and the troops were drawn up in marching order, a man 
respectfully walked up to me, and addressing me, stated that he 
was aware of the imminent services I had rendered to his country, 
that he respected me greatly, but that, at the same time, he was 
obliged to do his duty. He then presented a paper to me, and 
tapping me slightly on the shoulder, told me that he constituted 
me his prisoner. ‘‘ Very well, sir,’’ I replied, jocosely; ‘‘ but take 
me if you can.’’ ‘‘ No, please your excellency,’’ replied the 
sheriff’s officer; ‘‘ but I beg you will allow me, after the perform- 
ance of my duty, to withdraw unmolested.’’ As I continued on 
the march, I sent the Commissary Villemanzy to the house of the 
American, whom he found surrounded by his fellow-citizens, who 
were all upbraiding him loudly for such conduct towards a French 
officer. The commissary made way through them, and made the 
captain put his signature to a paper, by which he consented to 
compromise the matter, by referring it to the decision of an arbi- 
tration. The latter reduced the demand to two thousand francs, 
and cast the plaintiff in the whole of the costs. 

The French corps passed through the whole of Connecticut. 
Governor Trumbold and his council issued a proclamation, urging 
his fellow-citizens not to raise a single cent the price of provisions 
during the passage of the French troops. The inhabitants obeyed 
this injunction so generously, that each mess were able to add, 
every evening, to the common allowance every kind of provision 
at a very low price. On the arrival of the army at Providence, we 
found that further accidents which had happened to the squadron 
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of M. de Vaudreuil would not allow us to embark just then, and we 
were finally obliged to put up in barrack camps during the remainder 
of November. 

I have never mentioned the multitude of addresses of the towns 
and assemblies-general of the different States of America presented 
to the general, and all of which were expressive of their feelings of 
sincere gratitude towards France. Some offered the good wishes of 
the inhabitants for the success of his future operations; others for 
those of the army. I will only speak of one of these addresses, on 
account of its eccentricity. A deputation of the Ancient Society of 
Friends of Philadelphia accosted me, clad in their simple costume. 
‘* General,’’ exclaimed the eldest of the party, ‘‘ it is not on account 
of thy military qualities that we have come to present thee our 
homage. We care nought for thy achievements; but thou art the 
friend of mankind, and thy army liveth in perfect order and 
discipline. Wherefore, have we come to pay our respects to thee.’’ 
The army embarked at length at Boston early in December, carry- 
ing with it the universal blessings of our allies of the thirteen States, 
without exception. As a proof of the inconceivable discipline of 
our troops, it will be sufficient to say that, in the course of the three 
campaigns, there was not a single duel or quarrel recorded between 
our soldiers and the Americans. 

I was obliged to go back, with the Chevalier de Chatelus, M. de 
Belleville, M. de Choisy, the whole of our staff, and our aides-de- 
camp, to meet the frigate in which we had intended to take our 
passage to France. She laid in Chesapeak Bay, because I would not 
deprive M. de Vaudreuil of any of his, in which he was obliged 
to stow away as many of his troops as he could find room for on 
board. 

On our return to Virginia, we paid another visit to General 
Washington, at New Windsor. It was here that we took our most 
tender farewell, and that I, as well as the officers who were with 
me, received from the American army the assurance of their most 
sincere friendship for ever. 

The Danaé, a frigate in command of M. de Capellis, ran aground, 
through the awkwardness of her pilot, exactly on the same spot 
as the Aigle; but he succeeded in getting her off again, after her 
dispatches and the money she had on board were landed, and her 
masts cut away, and he ultimately took her into Philadelphia. The 
dispatches expressed the satisfaction his Majesty felt at the readi- 
ness and exertions of the French general to execute to the point the 
orders which had been transmitted to him. As he passed through 
Philadelphia, he received from the President of Congress the follow- 
ing address and resolutions :— 

‘* By the United States assembled in Congress, 1st January, 1783. 

‘* The Minister Plenipotentiary of H. M. C. M. having com- 
municated to Congress through the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, on 
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the 7th December last, the resolution passed to embark the army in 
command of General Rochambeau, the actual embarkation of the 
latter on the 29th, and its final departure, and further, the intention 
of His Majesty to order the return of troops to America, whenever 
circumstances should occur to render efficient their co-operation with 
the American army, resolved that the Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
shall inform the minister of France that although the Congress 
cannot but sincerely regret the withdrawal of troops, to whose 
bravery it is so much indebted for subduing the enemy’s army in 
the United States, it has too high a confidence in the attention of 
His Majesty to the interests of the alliance, not to feel persuaded 
that the order for the withdrawal of the French army was dictated 
by a conviction that the said army might be employed more effica- 
ciously elsewhere against the common enemy; that Congress beg 
the Minister Plenipotentiary will make known to His Majesty their 
sentiments of gratitude for His Majesty’s kind attention to their 
immediate interests, manifested by the important assistance which 
His Majesty afforded them for so long a time, and by His Majesty’s 
generous determination to order the return of the army to the 
United States, whenever circumstances should allow of an advan- 
tageous co-operation with the army of that country; that Congress, 
through the Minister of Foreign Affairs, is desirous of recommend- 
ing most pressingly to the special favour of His Majesty, Count 
Rochambeau, and the army, under the latter’s command; being 
highly satisfied with its bravery, its good conduct, and admirable 
discipline ; to which latter Congress is most particularly indebted 
for the perfect harmony that has existed between the French troops 
and the soldiers and citizens of the United States. 

** Resolved further, that the President of Congress shall return 
the particular thanks of Congress to his Excellency the Count de 
Rochambeau, and make known to him the high esteem of Congress 
for the distinguished talent which he has displayed to the advantage 
of the States in the various important conjunctures, as well as for 
the exact and exemplary discipline so remarkably uniform in the 
troops under his orders, and which have merited the admiration and 
esteem of the citizens of these States, who will for ever preserve an 
affectionate remembrance of the imminent services he has rendered, 
and of the extremely delicate regard he has continually shown for 


their private interests. 
(Signed) ‘‘ CHartes THompson, Secretary.”’ 


My march back by land to embark on board the frigate the 
Emeraude could not be kept secret from the enemy. The English 
admiral consequently sent out a ship of the line and two frigates 
to eruize off Cape Chesapeake, and endeavour to take me prisoner. 
I was informed of the maneuvre; but I had hoped to get away at 
dusk, and under a strong breeze, so that the enemy’s cruizers would 
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run clear of me. The Emeraude cleared the Capes on the 14th of 
January, under a fresh north-west breeze. She had hardly got off 
the land when we caught sight of'a cruizer south of the Capes. We 
altered our course at the beginning of the night, and brought round 
to the north of the Capes. At the same moment the wind shifted 
round to the north east. In an hour afterwards the enemy’s 
cruizer came up before the wind by the larboard quarter, hemming 
up our frigate between her and the coast. She immediately put 
about to give us the benefit of her broadside; the Emeraude, having 
ascertained her antagonist to be a ship of the line, had no other 
alternative than to crowd sail and make off, rounding the coast so 
as not torun ashore. The enemy followed our course, and, favoured 
by a bright moonlight, gave us a thirty hours’ chase, during which 
he twice came up within shot of us. The second time, the wind hav- 
ing abated, our captain took the only alternative left; he lightened 
his ship of his spare masts and yards, and of a few carronades aft, 
which gave us a great advantage over our unmerciful pursver, and 
we soon outsailed her, having got about eighty leagues to southward. 
On the evening of the 16th we encountered a most boisterous 
hurricane, during which we more than once had cause to regret the 
spare mast and yards we had cast away; however, our masts 
weathered the storm until we got off Cape Finisterre, when the 
lightning struck our gallant-topmast, and shattered it to atoms. 
This boisterous weather continued till we got into the river of 
Nantes, where we anchored without accident, although we had gone 
through the narrows without a pilot, which we could not procure. 
On our arrival we were informed of the conclusion of the peace. 
General Rochambeau set off immediately to Versailles, where he 
was received with distinction by the King; his Majesty told him, 
that it was to his exertions and to the taking of Cornwallis’s army 
that we owed the peace. General Rochambeau begged to be allowed 
to divide this eulogium with a man whose misfortunes, which had 
since befallen him, he had been apprized of through the public 
prints, but whom, he assured His Majesty, he never could forget, and 
entreated His Majesty to bear in mind that M. de Grasse, at his 
simple request, had come to M. de Rochambeau’s assistance, with 
all the means he could muster, and that, without his concurrence, 
we should never have succeeded in taking Cornwallis’s army. The 
King immediately replied, that M. de Grasse’s dispatches were yet 
fresh in his memory, and that he would never forget the service 
the latter had rendered in concert with M. de Rochambeau; that 
what had happened since remained yet to be judged of. The next 
day he gave M. de Rochambeau the entry to his bedchamber, be- 
stowed on him the blue instead of the red ribbon, which M. de 
Rochambeau remitted, and appointed him to the command of 
Picardy, vacant a year after by the death of the Maréchal de Croi; 
but what flattered him the most was that he obtained all the favours 
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he solicited for the general officers and subalterns, and for the 
soldiers, who received three months’ pay as in America, as a dona- 
tion. Baron de Viomenil was promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
general; Messrs. La Fayette, de Choisy, de Béville, the Count de 
Custine, the Duke de Lauzun, Messrs. de Rostaing and d’Autichamp, 
to that of maréchal-de-camp ; and Messrs. d’Aboville, Desaudrouin, 
de La Vallette, L’Estrade, du Portail, du Muy, and the Marquis de 
Deux-Ponts, to that of brigadier. All lieutenant-colonels were pre- 
sented with full colonelcies; the Vicomte de Rochambeau was made 
Chevalier of St. Louis and mestre-de-camp, and appointed to the 
command of the regiment of Saintonge, and, subsequently, to that of 
the regiment of Royal-Auvergne. 

General de Rochambeau had the misfortune to lose his mother 
three months previous to his return to France. She lived and died 
a woman of great merit. She had retired to apartments at the 
Palais Royal, and the Duke de Penthiévre had begged I would let 
him replace me at her bedside during her last illness, and he never 
ceased to bestow care and attention to her comforts and relief till 
she breathed her last. I must here pay this tribute to the virtues of 
so benevolent and amiable a prince. 

The glorious peace, of such import to America, was proclaimed 
shortly afterwards. General Washington, at the head of an army 
to which nearly seven years’ arrears of pay was due, found it no 
easy task to satisfy its demands with paper money, when its dis- 
banding was talked of. An insurrection broke out amongst the 
troops, who persisted in maintaining themselves as a corps, and in 
statu quo, until the amount of pay should be acquitted in full by 
the different States in their respective shares. General Washington, 
with that noble and patriotic character which ever formed the basis 
of his conduct, used his influential power over the minds of his 
soldiers to bring them round to those feelings of generosity with 
which they had been animated in the whole course of the Revolution. 
It was at his instigation that the Cincinnatus association was pro- 
posed, to commemorate the alliance of France, as an indissoluble 
bond of their mutual fraternity, and an honourable mark of their 
services. Having at last accomplished the disbanding of his army, 
he took leave of his military career by a letter which depicts with 
admirable precision the character of this great man, and which 
will certainly be handed down to posterity in the history of every 
country. 

The news of the peace was not brought to Asia till some time 
after its proclamation; it did not prevent the bailli de Suffren from 
commencing a most brilliant naval campaign. Having taken posses- 
sion of the island of Ceylon, then belonging to the Dutch, he sallied 
forth from the port of Trinkomali on every propitious occasion to 
attack the English fleets. These combats were always favorable to 
the French navy; but the operations of the land forces, commanded 
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by M. de Bussy, were as unfortunate as successful, and the cam- 
paign which they undertook proved very unsatisfactory. 

In concluding my observations in regard to America, I will 
venture an essay on the manners, political and religious opinions 
of its people, as well as on the different climates of that immense 
continent of North America, known under the denomination of 
United States. In drawing a line in the first place between the 
merchants and the agriculturists, between the inhabitants of the 
large sea towns and those of the smaller towns or in-land settle- 
ments, we must not wonder that the merchants and those residents 
of the sea-ports, whose affairs or interests were nearly connected 
with the British government, should profess even sentiments less 
zealous for the revolution than the agriculturists. Boston, however, 
declared itself at the very beginning of the war in favour of liberty 
and independence. The zealous efforts of its inhabitants were 
immediately seconded almost unanimously by the States of the 
north. The violent doings of the English and of the Hessians, 
their allies, carried this revolution rapidly on from the north to the 
south. The opinion of the inhabitants of the north, consisting 
principally of land holders of equal fortune, were naturally of a 
democratical tendency, whilst those of the inhabitants of the south, 
‘consisting of many rich proprietors, intermingled with whites in less 
easy circumstances, and of a great quantity of negroes, were, on the 
contrary, quite aristocratical. All quickly united, however, to stand 
up for the liberty, equality, and independence of the mother country, 
taking care to preserve a certain respect for property in general. 
Every kind of religion was equally tolerated, the most numerous 
sects being those of the Church of England, the Presbyterians and 
the Quakers; the former, on account of the supremacy of the head 
of their church, whom they recognise in the person of the sovereign 
of Great Britain, were most dangerous. The first act of Congress 
was to exclude from political as well as civil assemblies all ecclesi- 
astics without exception. The ministers were forced in many Com- 
munes to abandon their churches, and it was not until peace that 
several of them, having got themselves consecrated by the Lutherian 
bishop of Denmark and Sweden, were reinstated in their livings; by 
these precautions, religion was prevented from taking a part in 
political deliberation; every one professed his own religion with 
exactitude ; the sanctity of the Lord’s day was scrupulously observed. 
At all public feasts the minister of religion held the first place; he 
blessed the repast; but his prerogatives in society extended no 
further. Such preamble must naturally lead to pure and simple 
manners. Hospitality is the virtue the most generally observed. 
Young women are free till their marriage. The first question 
addressed to a young woman is whether she be married; if she be, 
there the conversation rests. It is not uncommon that, at the age 
of womanhood, they accompany their father and mother to church, 
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although they have not yet made choice of any particular religion ; 
if you ask them why, they say that they will follow the same 
religion as their husband. But when they have once entered the 
state of matrimony, they give themselves up entirely to it, and you 
seldom see, particularly in the rural districts, a woman of loose 
manners. Children are, generally speaking, kept extremely clean. 
A settler is, at home, neither a lord of a manor nor a farmer; he is 
a proprietor in a full sense of the word, possessing the quantum 
sufficit of his necessaries, and he lays out the overplus of his crops 
in the purchases of good and comfortable clothing, without any of 
the exterior appendages of luxury. 

The same simplicity is observed with regard to his furniture, 
and unblemished cleanliness is its principal merit; but it is not 
without difficulty that the American settler arrives at this state. 

I will now explain in what manner these settlements were formed 
in the origin, and how they still continue to be formed. Whereas 
there is much more land to be cleared than there are hands to 
cultivate it, labourers are in great demand; a cultivator or day 
labourer earned, in my time, a piaster of five livres ten sous per 
diem. It is not uncommon that a labourer, who works assiduously 
for the space of six years on an average, can accumulate a sufficient 
sum to purchase a piece of ground. They commence by firing the 
forests, which operation they call clearing. They next sow in the 
furrows every kind of seed, which grows with great abundance 
on a layer of rotten leaves, reduced to a vegetable soil formed at 
the expiration of many years. They then build their habitation 
with the round branches of the trees, piled one upon another, and 
propped up by stakes. They enclose their fields with barriers, 
according to their different destinations. They take care to reserve 
pens, covered over with leaves, to protect their cattle from the 
rain and heavy dew, wherein the animals are enabled to pass the 
night at large. At the expiration of twenty or thirty years, when 
they have succeeded in fully clearing the ground, they proceed to 
build more tidy and comfortable houses with planks cleverly joined, 
and wrought with great art. But little iron is used in these con- 
structions, the doors and windows being made to fit with remark- 
able precision by their skilful carpenters. At length, twenty or 
thirty years later, the family’s circumstances become more easy, and 
they then remove to a brick house, the complement of their archi- 
tecture. The latter is composed of a kind of open hall or veranda, . 
a neat drawing room, which is not scantily supplied with fuel 
during the colder months, and a kitchen next to it. The family sit 
all the day in their drawing-room; they take four meals per day, 
interrupted only by moderate labour, and a little negro is incessantly 
occupied in spreading and clearing away the cloth. The bedrooms, 
with very clean and comfortable bedding, are situated on the first 
story, and their walls are white-washed regularly every year. In 
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the large towns, luxury has made more progress: rich merchants 
and bankers have provided their residence with costly English 
furniture ; their ladies are clad to the tip of the French fashions, of 
which they are remarkably fond. 

The temperature of their northern States is much about the same 
as that of the southern provinces of France, and the heat of their 
southern States is equal to that of the coast of barbary. From this 
results that the life is longer in the north, shorter in the middle 
States, and that at sixty a man is actually quite decrepid in the 
southern States. I speak here of the plains within thirty leagues 
of the sea; the air of the different chains of mountains, parallel to 
these plains, is infinitely more pure and rarefied. In my time, the 
population did not amount to three millions of souls; it now annually 
increases, and that space of country comprised under the name of 
United States, together with the provinces ceded by the English, in 
virtue of the peace of 1783, may one day contain thirty millions 
without inconvenience. 

The ports of Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, Boston, Rhode 
Island, Chesapeak Bay, are those mostly frequented by the naval 
forces. The ports of New York and Charlestown are covered by 
a bar and forts, and will admit only ships which can be lightened 
of their burthen under their protection. This coast has several 
commercial ports very favourable to marine traffic. 

Their political establishments are not yet freed from the effects 
of their ancient manners and customs. They established a federal 
government in each State, composed of a chamber of representatives, 
a senate, at the head of which was a Governor or President. Those 
three suffrages united formed the law; the veto of one of the three 
annulled it; but the most pitiable resolution was that which estab- 
lished the unanimity of votes of the different States to form in 
Congress a fixed resolution. They soon, however, discovered the ill 
effects of this system ; they felt that each State, by voting apart, was 
hurtful to the general good of the nation, and to which every good 
government must strive to contribute; that no one State, isolated 
from the rest, could have any weight in the political world for the 
protection of its commerce, and that that protection could only be 
acquired by union. They at length, therefore, decided to pass a 
law which should prescribe that, the opinion of two thirds of the 
Deputies of the different States should suffice to carry and enforce 
any resolution. From this period, American Congress was held in 
esteem by the other Powers, and they were not long before they 
perceived how its existence had been strengthened, as their alliance 
was sought at that period by all the most important Powers of 
Europe. 

The treaty of peace of 1783 was as glorious to France as it was 
restrained in its advantages. Its most important stipulations were 
all in favour of her allies. The recognition of independence of 
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America had weakened much of the real power of England, and 
had prodigiously increased the amount of that nation’s debt. In 
that state of the general politics of Europe, France enjoyed a 
marked prevalency over the other nations, and played the principal 
part in affairs. Having concluded, by her powerful mediation, the 
private treaty of peace between Holland and England, she made a 
treaty of defensive alliance with the former nation. This happy 
state of things continued until the presuming intervention of the 
Emperor Joseph against Holland, relative to the free navigation of 
the Scheld. France prepared to sustain her mediation by arms, 
and succeeded ultimately, by generous sacrifices, in consolidating 
peace between these two nations, with which it was important, for 
her security and tranquillity, after a most expensive war, that she 
should preserve alliance. 


' THE END. 
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